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THE TWO GABDEXER& 

Xwo Gardawn once bencsdi mi oak 
Laf down to rest, wimi Jack thos apoke^- 
^ Toa most cekAoa, dear WiU, dwt Natmc 
^ Is but a blaiid^rHi^ kind of creature; 
'^ Aod. I — lof, why that kwk of terror? 
^ Codd teach her how to nend her error." 
« Toor talk," qoolb WHI, <" is boU Mid odd ; 
«< Whit joQ can Nature, I call God." 
^ Wen, caH hm bgr what name yoo wiD,'' 
CJoodi Jack ^ he managn but 31; - 
'^ 'Sajy froB the Tcrj tree we're onder, 
^ m profc diat Profidence can blonder." 

Qnodi Wm, «< Tfaroogh thidL and thin JOQ dash, 
^ I diodder. Jack, at words so radi; 
<< I tmst to what the Scriptnrea tdD, 
"^ He iaik dome atma^ all things wdL" 
QlMiCh Jack, ^ I'm lately grown a wit, 
^ And diink all good a hseh^ kit. 
** To prore that Proridenoe can err, 
^ Not words, bat ftcts, the tmdi aTer. 
^ To diis Tast oak lift op diine eyes^ 
* Then iriew diat acorn's pahry size; 
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TALES. 

<< How foolish I on a tree so tall, 

<^ To place that tiny cup and ball. 

^^ Now look again, yon pompion * see, 

<^ It weighs two pounds at least, nay three; 

" Yet this large fruit, where is it found ? 

** Why, meanly trailing on the ground. 

** Had Providence ask'd my advice, 

^^ I would have chang'd it in a trice; 

<^ I would have said, at Nature's birth, 

** Let acorns creep upon the earth ; 

'^ But let the pompion, vast and round, 

<^ On the oak's lofty boughs be found." 

He said — and as he rashly spoke, 

Lo ! from the branches of the oak, 

A wind, which suddenly arose^ 

Beat show'rs of acorns on his nose ; 

** Oh, oh ! " quoth Jack, " I'm wrong I see^ 

** And God is wiser &r than me. 

*^ For did a show'r of pompions large, 

^* Thus on my naked face discharge, 

** I had been bruis'd and blinded quite ; 

<< What heav'n appoints I find is right: 

** Whene'er I'm tempted to rebel, 

^< I'll think how light the acorns fell; 

<< Whereas on oaks had pompions hung, 

<^ My broken skull had stopp'd my tongue." 

* A Gourd. 



THE LADY AND THE PTE 



KNOW THYSELF. 

A wosrrHT S^dre of sober Efe^ 
Had a oooci^ted txMstmg wife; 
Of knm sbe daRj made complaint ; 
Hen^ At dhon^ht aTorj ssmt. 
Ske lof'd to lo^ irumkfnd widi bbox^ 
And oo dkeir cnon build her frme. 
Ho* frf^Rle sdbyect of dispote 
Was Etc and the fcrbidden firmt. 
^ Had I bem ETe," she oftoi cried, 
^ Man had not CdFn, nor woman &d; 
'^ I ^ill had kept the orders p^^fi^ 
^ Nor far an apple lost m j heaVn ; 
^ To gratify mj curioos mind 
** I ne'er had min'd all mankind ; 
^ Nor from a Tain desire to know, 
** EntaiTd on all my race sodi woe." 

The Squire replied, «^ I fear 'tk tme^ 
^ The same ill spirit Utcs in yoo ; 
^ Tempted alike, I dare bdiere^ 
^ Too wooU hare disobe j*d like Erew** 
The lady storm'd, and stiD d^iied 
Sin, cnriooty, and pride. 
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6 TALES. 

The Squire, some future day at dinner, 
Resolv'd to try this boastful sinner ; 
He griev'd such vanity possess'd her. 
And thus in serious terms addressed her : 
*^ Madam, the usual splendid feast, 
*^ With which our wedding day is grac'd, 
" With you I must not share to-day, 
*^ For business summons me away. 
*^ Of all the dainties I've prepar'd, 
*^ I beg not any may be spar'd ; 
^^ Indulge in every costly dish, 
^^ Enjoy, 'tis what I really wish ; 
^^ Only observe one prohibition, 
^^ Nor think it a severe condition ; 
^^ On one small dish which cover'd stands, 
^^ You must not dare to lay your hands ; 
" Go — disobey not on your life, 
'' Or henceforth you're no more my wife." 

The treat was serv'd, the Squire was gone, 
The murm'ring lady din'd alone. 
She saw whate'er could grace a feast, 
Or charm the eye, or please the taste ; 
But while she rang'd from this to that. 
From ven'son haunch to turtle fat; 
On one small dish she chanc'd to light. 
By a deep cover hid from sight: 
" O ! here it is — yet not for me ! 
^^ I must not taste, nay, dare not see; 
" Why place it there ? or why forbid 
*< That I so much as lift the lid ? 
" Prohibited of this to eat, 
^^ I care not for the sumptuous treat ; 



THE ULDY AND THE FTE* 

"< I woDder if 'tis find or fish; 
^ To know what's diere I merdj wish* 
^ in look — O DO, I k)se fiir erer, 
^ If Tm betny'd, mj hBsbuKfs finrowr. 
^ I own I think it vastly hard, 
^ Nay, granny to be defaarr'd. 
^ John, yoa may go — the wine's decmted, 
^ 111 ring or call yoa when you're wanted." 
Now left alone^ she waits no longer, 
Temptation presses more and stronger. 
*^ 111 peep — the harm can ne'er be mndi, 
^ For though I pe^, I will not touch ; 
** Why I'm forbid to lift this coyer, 
^ One glance will tell, and then 'tb o?er. 
^ My husband's absent, so is John ; 
^ My peeping never can be known." 
Tremblings she yielded to her wbh. 
And raisi'd the cover from the dish : 
She starts — for, lo ! an open pye 
From which six living sparrows fly. 
She calls, she screams, with wiU surprise, 
^* Haste, John, and catch these birds," she cries. 
John hears not ; but to crown her shame^ 
In at her call her husband came ; 
Sternly he irown'd as thus he spoke : 
^ Thus is your vow'd all^iance broke ! 
^ Self-ignorance led you to believe 
*^ Yon did not share the sin of Eve. 
^ Like hers, how blest was your conditi<Hi I 
*' Lfike heav'n's, how small my prohibition ! 
^ Yet you, though fed with ev'ry dainty. 
Sat pining in the midst of plenty ; 
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'^ This dish thus singled from the rest, 
<^ Of your obedience was the test; 
** Your mind, unbroke by self-denial, 
^ Could not sustain this slender trial. 
*^ Humility from this be taught, 
'^ Learn candour to another's fault ; 
** Go know, like Eve, from this sad dinner, 
** You're both a vain and curious sinner." 



THE PLUM-CAKES: 

OR, THE FARMER AND HIS THREE SONS. 

A FARMER, who some wealth possessed. 

With three fine boys was also bless'd ; 

The lads were healthy, stout, and young, 

And neither wanted sense nor tongue. 

Tom, Will, and Jack, like other boys, 

Lov'd tops and marbles, sport and toys. 

The father scouted that false plan. 

That money only makes the man ; 

But, to the best of his discerning. 

Was bent on giving them good learning: 

He was a man of observation. 

No scholar, yet had penetration ; 

So with due care a school he sought. 

Where his young sons might well be taught. 

Quoth he, ** I know not which rehearses 

** Most properly his themes or verses ; 

^^ Yet I can do a father's part, 

** And school the temper, mind, and heart ; 
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^w»jbA bdne die cksm^ 
Wlim CIuBdMB k£dsp were 
Tke famcr calTd to Me Us 1x9% 
And ask hoir cadi his Une employs, 
(^nch WiQ, «* Tlicre's fiidicr, bojs» widwot; 
^ He^s brDogjIit as wmrthnig good, no dodbi 
Tlie fiidicr sees tbcir mciTj fiKcSy 
Widi jcj beholds dicaiy and 'embnce&. 
** Caatj bojs» of home joali hare joor fiD." 
*^ Yc9y CfarHtmas acm is near," sa^ Will; 
^ Tk jost twehe dajs — diese notches sc^ 
'^ M J nocdics widi die days agree." 
<" WcS," said die She^ "^ again IH come, 
*^ And ^adl J fetch my brare boys home. 
^ Yoo two the dflppkd mare shall ride^ 
^ Jack moont diepoi^ by my side; 
^ Mean time, my kids, I're brought yon here 
^ Mb small pvofision of good dieer." 
Then from his pocket strait he takes 
A Tast profiiaon of plomb-cakes ; 
He counts them o«it, a pknteoos ston^ 
Kb boy shall hare or less or more ; 
Twelre cakes he giTCS to eadi dear son, 
When each expected only one : 
And then, with many a kind expresskm. 
He leares them to their own discretion ; 
Rescdr'd to mark the use each made 
Of what he to their hands conyey'd. 

The twelre days past he comes once mor^ 
And brings the horses to the door ; 
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The boys with rapture see appear 
The pony and die dappled mare : 
Each moment now an hour they count, 
And crack their whips and long to mount. 
As with the boys his ride he takes, 
He asks the history of the cakes. 

Says Will, ^ Dear father, life is short, 
<^ So I resdiv'd to make quick sport ; 
** The cakes were all so nice and sweet, 
<* I thought I'd have one jolly treat : 
*< Why i^uld I balk, said I, my taste ? 
<^ I'll make at once a hearty feast. 
•* So snugly by myself I fed, 
** When ev'ry boy was gone to bed ; 
** I gorg'd them all, both paste and plum, 
<^ And did not spare a single crumb ; 
<^ Indeed they made me, to my sorrow, 
*^ As sick as death upon the morrow ; 
<^ This made me mourn my rich repast, 
** And wish I had not fed so fast." 
Quoth Jack, ^^ 1 was not such a dunce, 
^^ To eat my quantum up at once ; 
'^ And though the boys all long'd to clutch 'em, 
** I would not let a creature touch 'em ; 
^^ Nor, though the whole were in my pow'r, 
<< Would I one single cake devour ; 
^^ Thanks to the use of keys and locks, 
^^ They're all now snug within my box : 
^^ The mischief is, by hoarding long, 
^^ They're grown so mouldy and so strong, 
^^ I find they won't be fit to eat, 
^^ And I have lost my father's treat." 
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^ Wen, Ton,* die wmam pMCfll cnct, 
^ Hmr iTmiI jnn iini^ ?* Tamrapbes, 
'^ I Bliimn'd eidi vide extreoDie to fake^ 

To ^net ntjr msw, or lioud mj cake ; 

I dboaghl; each daj its wants voald licfe;. 

And appedle agun m^fat cxaiv ; 
^ TvdTe sdiool-da js liiB any n^fh^^ ^mmmwiu^ 
^ To tMhe mj bAa^s cakes aoioiiiiiedl; 
^ So ev'ij da^ I took out one, 
^ But nei^a- ale mj cdke akme; 
"^ Widi ev'iT needy bor I diaf^d, 
^ And mope dian half I dhmrs ipai^d. 
^ One ev^iy daj, 'twixt self and friend, 
^ Hjffi brought mj daaen to an end : 
^ Mj last remaining cake to-da j 
^ I would not toocli, bat gare away; 
^ A boy was sick, and scarce could eat, 
^ To him it pror'd a wdcome treat : 
^ Jack call'd me spendthrift not to sare; 
^ Will dnbb'd me fool because I gaTe; 
^ But when our last day came, I smil'd, 
^ FcH- Will's were gone, and Jack's were ^oiPd; 
^ Not hoarding modi, nor eating £ut, 
^ I scaVd a needy friend at last." 

These fales the fioher's thoughts employ; 
^ By these," said he, ^ I know each boy : 
« Yet Jack, who hoarded what he had, 
" The world will call a frugal lad ; 
^ And sdfish, gormandising Will 
^ WUl meet with friends and fiiVrers still, 
^ While moderate Tom, so wise and cool, 
^ The mad and Tain will deem a fool: 
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<* But I his sober plan approve, 

<< And Tom has gain'd his &ther's love." 

APPLICATION. 

So when our day of life is past, 

And aU are fairly judg'd at last ; 

The miser and the sensual find 

How each misused the gifts assigned : 

While he, who wisely spends and gives. 

To the true ends of living lives ; 

'Tis self-denying moderation 

Gains the Great Father's approbation. 



THE FOOLISH TRAVELLER: 

OBy A GOOD INN IS A BAD HOME. 

There was a Prince of high degree. 
As great and good as Prince could be ; 
Much power and wealth were in his hand. 
With Lands and Lordships at command. 

One son, a &vourite son, he had. 
An idle, thoughtless kind of lad ; 
Whom, spite of all his follies past, 
He* meant to make his heir at last 

The son escaped to foreign lands. 
And broke his gracious Sire's commands ; 
Far, as he fancied, from his sight, 
In each low joy he took delight 



THE FOOLISH TRAVELLER. IS 

The youth, detesting peace and quiet, 
Indulged in vice, expense, and riot ; 
Of each wild pleasure rashly tasted. 
Till health declined, and substance wasted. 

The tender Sire, to pity prone. 
Promised to pardon what was done ; 
And, would be certain terms fulfil. 
He should receive a kingdom still. 

The youth ihepctrdon little minded. 
So much his sottish soul was blinded ; 
But though he moum'd no past transgression. 
He lik'd the future rich possession. 

He lik'd the kingdom when obtain'd. 
But not the terms on which 'twas gain'd ; 
He hated pain and self-denial. 
Chose the reward, but shunn'd the trial. 

He knew his Cither's power how great. 
How glorious, too, the promis'd state ! 
At length resolves no more to roam. 
Bat straight to seek his &ther's home. 

His Sire had sent a friend to say. 
He must be cautious on his way ; 
Told him what road he must*pursue. 
And always keep his home in view. 

The thpughtless youth set out indeed. 
But soon he slacken'd in his speed ; 
For ev'ry trifle by the way 
Seduc'd his idle heart astray. 
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By ev'ry casual impulse swajr'd, 
On ev'ry slight pretence he staj^d ; 
To each, to all, his passions bend, 
He quite forgets his journey's end. 

For ev'ry sport, for ev'ry song, 
He halted as he past along ; 
Caught by each idle sight he saw. 
He'd loiter e'en to pick a straw. 

Whate'er was presefU seiz'd his soul, 
A feast, a show, a brimming bowl ; 
Contented with this vulgar lot. 
His father's house he quite forgot 

Those slight refreshments by the way. 
Which were but meant his strength to stay, 
So sunk his soul in sloth and sin, 
He look'd no &rther than his Inn. 

His father's friend would oft appear 
And sound the promise in his ear ; 
Oft would he rouse him, ^^ Sluggard, come I 
<< This is thy Inn, and not thy home." 



Displeas'd he answers, ^^ Come what will, 
** Of present bliss I'll take my fill : 
'* In vain you plead, in vain I hear ; 
'^ Those joys are distant, these are near." 

Thus perish'd, lost to worth and truth, 
In sight of home this hapless youth ; 
While beggars, foreigners, and poor, 
Enjojr'd the father's boundless store. 
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AFPUCATIOV* 

Mj FdUc^ Seidery speaks to dm^ 
Id God tins bomiteaiis Father see ; 
And in Ins thou^iideaf oflbpriw tiace^ 
The sinfiily wajrward, human race. 

The friend, the genenms father sent. 
To iDos^ and to Tedaim hhn, meant ; 
The fidthfid minister jooV fin^ 
Who caDs the wand^iii^ warns die bGnd. 



Beader, awakel thiajonthyon 
Are not,y0vdoii^jast the same? 
Mindless jonr comfiirtB are bat gi?en 
To help yon on joor wajr to hear^ 

The pl easui e a which begaile die road. 
The flowers with which jonr padi is strew'd; 
To diese joor whole desires jon bend 
And qoite tjrgtt joor jonmej's end* 

The meanest toys joor sonl entioe^ 
A feast, a soi^ a game at dioe; 
Charmed widi y onr present paltry lo^ 
Stemity is qoite forgot. 

Then listen to a wanung friend. 

Who bids yon mind your jonmey's end ; 

A wan^rii^ pilgrim here yon roam ; 

This wortfs yoor JBtn^ die next your Home. 
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TURN TPE CARPET: 

OR, THE TWO WEAVERS. 
IN A DIALOGUE BETWBEN DICK AMD JOHN. 



As at their work two Weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat ; 
They touch'd npon the price of meat, 
So high, a Weavec scarce could eat 

** What with my brats and sickly Wife^" 
Quoth Dick, ^' I'm almost tir'd of life ; 
^^ So hard my work, so poor my fare^ 
*^ 'Tis more than mortal man can bear. 

*' How glorious is the rich man's state I 
^^ His house so fine ! his wealth so great I 
^[ Heav'n is unjust, you must agree, 
** Why all to him ? why none to me ? 

** In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
<* In spite of all the parson preaches, 
" This world (indeed I've thought so long) 
** Is rul'd, methinks, extremely wrong. 

" Where'er I look, howe'er I range, 
** 'Tis all confus'd, and hard, and strange ; 
** The good are troubled and oppress'd, 
<^ And all the wicked are the bless'd." 
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Quoth John, ^* Our ign'rance is the cause 
^ Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
^ Parts of his ways alone we know ; 
^ Tis all that man can see below. 

^ Seest thou that carpet^ not half done, 

^ Which thou, dear Dick, hast well b^nn ? 

^ Behold the wild confusion there, 

*^ So rude the mass it makes one stare I 

^ A stranger, ign'rant of the trade, 
^ Would say, no meaning's there conveyed : 
^ For where's the middle, where's the border I 
^ Thy carpet now is all disorder*'' 



Quoth Dick, ^ My work is yet in bits, 
^ But still in er'ry part it fits ; 
^ Besides, you reason like a lout, 
** Why, man, that carpets inside out** 

^ Says John, ^ Thou say'st the thing I mean, 
^ And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 
^ This world, which clouds thy soul with donbt^ 
^ Is but a carpet inside out* 

^ Km when we riew these shreds and ends, 
^ We know not what the whde intends; 
^ So, when on earth things look but odd, 
^ They're woridi^ still some sdieme of Goi^ 



phm, no pattern, can we tracer 
^ An wants proportioD, truth, taoA grace ; 
^ The motkj misEtnre we deride, 
^ )8or see llie beauteous iq;iper fide. 
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** But when we reach that world of light, 
** And view those works of Ood aright) 
** Then shall we see the whole design, 
<^ And own the workman is divine* 

• 

^< What now seem random strokes will there 
** All order and design appear ; 
<^ Then shall we praise what here we spum'di 
" For then the carpet akall be tum'dJ* 

" Thou'rt right," quoth Dick ; " no more Til grumble 
'< That this sad world's so strange a jumble ; 
^' My impious doubts are put to flight, 
" For my own carpet sets me right." 



THE BAD BARGAIN: 

Ott, TliB WORLD SET UP TO SALE. 

The Devil, as the Scriptures show. 
Tempts sinful mortals, high and low ; 
And acting well his various part, 
Suits ev'ry bribe to ev'ry heart; 
See there the Prince of Darkness stands 
With baits for souls in both his hands. 

To one he offers empires whole. 
And gives a sceptre for a soul : 
To one he freely gives in barter 
A peerage, or n star and garter : 
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To ooe he pajs pcdite attentioD, 
And begs him just to take a pensioo. 



Some are so fir^d with lore of fiune^ 
He bribes them by an empty name; 
For finne th^ toil, they preach, they write, 
Gife afans, build hospitals, or fig^t ; 
For hmnan praise roiomioe salvation. 
And sell their sools fisr lepotation. 



But the great gifi, the mighty bribe. 
Which Satan poors amid the tribe. 
Which millions seise with eager haste. 
And all derire at least to taste^ 
Is — plodding reader ! — what d'ye think ? 
Alas I — 'tis money — money — chink ! 

Round the wide worid the tempter flies. 
Presents to riew the glitteriog prize : 
See how he hastes from shore to shore, 
And how the nations all adcxe : 
Sook flock by thousands to be scdd, 
Smit with the ixid desire of gold. 

See, at yon needy trademan's shop, 

The uniyersal tempter stop ; 

** Wouldst thou^" he cries, ^ increase thy treasures, 

^ Use lifter weights and scantier measures, 

^ Thus thou shalt thrive:" the trader's willing 

Ajod sdls his soul to get a shilling. 

Next Satan to a &rmer^s hies : 
^ I scorn to cheat," the fiurmer cries : 
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so TALES. 

Yet still his heart on wealth is bent. 
And so the Devil is content ; 
Now markets rise, and riches roll. 
And Satan quite secures his souL 

Mark next yon cheerful youth so jolly, 
So fond of laughter and of folly ; 
He hates a stingy griping fellow. 
But gets each day a little mellow ; 
To Satan, too, he sells his soul 
In barter for a flowing bowl. 

But mark again yon lass a spinning. 
See how the tempter is beginning : 
Some beau presents a top-knot nice ; 
She grants her virtue as the price : 
A slave to vanity's control. 
She, for a riband, sells her soul I 

Thus Satan tries each different state. 
With mighty bribes he tempts the great ; 
The poor with equal force he plies, 
But wins them with an humbler prize : 
Has gentler arts for young beginners. 
And fouler sins for older sinners. 

Oft, too, he cheats our mortal eyes, 
For Satan father is of lies ; 
A thousand swindling tricks he plajrs us. 
And promises, but never pays us ; 
Thus we poor fools are strangely caught. 
And find we've sold our souls for naught 
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XsjTy ofty widi qodte a jngglar^s art. 
He bedb the proftr^d gift dqwrt ; 
Set3> sone gaj joj be&re cmr &ccv 
Thm daps a' troable in its place ; 
^arms^ ip some ioss for promised gaiDr 
And cw a ^e s pfeasure into pain. 

Be wise, dbeo, oh, je workfij trxbe^ 
NbrscQ joQT conscience Sor a bribe; 
What Satan tezopts joa to begin, 
Be»it hiai and refisse to sin: 
Bod » the haiqgpin on the whofe. 
To gim the world and lose the sool! 
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Hi*. 







INTRODUCTION. 



The following little Drama was written to oom- 
memorate the abolition of Domestic Slavery in the 
Island of Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean ; Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston being President of His Majesty's 
CoonciL 

Amongst various other measures which he adopt* 
ed with equal ability and integrity, for raising the 
poiiticaly moral, and intellectual character of the in- 
habitants of that island, he obtained a charter from 
the crown to extend the right of sitting upon juries 
to all the natives of the country ; a privilq;^ pos- 
sessed by no other natives in Asia. 

In retam for this boon. Sir Alexander urged 
tbem for many years to adopt some means for the 
gradual but eflfectual abolition of domestic slavery. 
In oonseqneoce of his su^|;estion upon this point, 
and the anxiety of the inhabitants to show them- 
adves worthy of the privilege which had been 
grmted them, the proprietors of domestic slaves 
came to a resolution, that all children bom of 
Ifaeir slaves after the 12th of August, 1816, should 
be Jreei tlierd>y putting an end to the state of 
dooMstic slavery which bad prevailed in Ceykm 
finr tliree oeuturies. 

Tbe ISlfa of August was the Axj fixed upoo by 
So- Alexander for the comrnmntnept d the cia of 
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liberty, that being the birth-day of the then Prince 
Regent, our present most gracious Sovereign, in 
order that the slaves might associate the more indis- 
solubly the idea of the freedom of their descendants 
with that of reverence for the crown, under the 
protection of which that blessing was received. 

This little piece has already been rendered into 
many of the Indian languages : its first translation 
was made into the Cingalese by the Budhoo priests* 
who were brought to this country by Sir Alexander 
Johnston. The publication of it n&m^ is owing 
entirely to a singular and flattering circumstance : 
the author having recently learnt, to her surprise 
and gratification, that the celebrated composer and 
performer Charles Wesley, Esq. has deemed its 
adaptation to music an object worthy of his genius, 
is tempted to present it, recommended by this 
attraction, in its English dress, with the addition of 
a few unpublished trifles; intending to devote 
whatever small profits may accrue from the sale of 
this inconsiderable publication to that most in« 
(eresting of all causes, the promotion of Irish 
instruction. 

* One of these priests was a physician and a painter, and both 
are elegant poets, and considerable linguists, 
f In the year 1827, when this piece was first published. 



THE FEAST OF FREEDOM: 

OR, THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 



SCENE — Ceylon. 
Sabat, Dumal, Cingalese, &c. 

{The three Jirsl Stanzas are sung.'] 

dumal. 
JliET^s be merry, sing, and play, — 
This is Freedom's holiday ! 

sabat. 
Bless the day that sets us free ! 
Hail the mom of liberty ! 
Cor children's children still shall meet. 
Fair Freedom's birth to celebrate. 

DUMAL. 

l^read the blessii^ far and wide. 
Care and thought be laid aside ; 
Let us drink, rejoice, and sing. 
Till with our mirth the valleys ring ! 

CHORUS. 

Lef s be merry, sing, and play, — 

This is Freedom's holiday ! L&mg ends. 
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SABAT. 

But ere our joyful sports begin, 

Aright of Freedom think ; 
'Tis not a liberty to sing, 

A liberty to drink. 

DUMAL. 

YeS) let us hail the cocoa-tree. 

With all the joys it gives ; 
To laugh and drink is to be free, — 

The thought my heart revives. 

SABAT. 

O let us not the gift abuse, 
Nor thank the powers amiss : 

Our Freedom rightly let us use, — 
Intemperance is not bliss. 

Our groves of cinnamon we prize, 

No islands such possess ; 
They send their fragrance to the skies, 

Their sweets our labours bless. 

Yet, there's a balm of nobler end 

Our spirits to recruit : 
England, fair Freedom's choicest friend. 

Conveys the sacred fruit. 

One Tree of sovereign virtue grows, 

All other trees excelling : 
Thb Tree all joy and peace bestows. 

Where'er it makes its dwelling. 



THC WKAST or FKCKDOX. S9 

Its root is deeply its brandies wid^ 

A Tree to make one wise ; 
Beneath its slielter sinners bide, — 

Its head h in the skie& 

There is a Book contains the leares 

M^rht heal a dying nation; 
This Book, who fiudifiillT recei¥e% 



O pwe ns, then, this fiiendl j Tree, 
Thb healing Book produce : 

So shall we pre all praise to thee. 
If thoo wilt show their nse. 

Not diat rich juice our cocoa ^ lends 
Such sober joys inqiarts : 

TJkai manj a life untimely ends, — 
Tlzff hols die bndEen hearts. 



With riddles pnzde us no more» 
Bui tdl us what joa mean: 

What is diat Tree, what is diat Book, 
Which jou, I trusty hare seen ? 



bCcjloo ikcic are ssud to be opwidk oi devca 

tico; torn tke hUmami of wUck tke ipnt aDed 
dktSkd, and wkick ii so ivfj potest, 
far a nrthai^. 
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HABAT. 

YtMit tree's sweet juice« dnink to excess, 

PnHluces hate niul strife ; 
TImt Tree, which more than all can bless. 

Is caird the Trek of Life. 

The cocoa's juice distracts the brain ; 

You crave it o'er and oVr ; 
But who this Tn^e's fair fruit obtain, 

Shall thirsty my friends, no more. 

[Sabat hiiUlhig out a liihir. 

Tills is the boon which England sends. 

It breaks the chains of sin ; 
O blessM exchang|3 for fragrant groves ! 

O barter most divine I 

It yields a traile of noblest gain, 

Which other titules may iuIkm ; 
A few short years of care and |>aiii. 

For endless, i>erfect bliss. 

This sliows us freedom how to use, 

To love our daily laliour ; 
Forbids our time in slotli to lose. 

Or riot with our neighbour. 

Ttion let our masters gladly find, 

A freeman works the faster ; 
Who serves his (fod witli heart and mind. 

Will better serve his master. 
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When soul and body both arc free, 

How swift will pass the days ! 
The sun our cheerful work shall see, 

Tlie night our pray V and praise. 



CHORUS OF CINGALESE. 

O gire tls Sabat's precious Tree, 
We join with one accord ; 

Well show that we indeed are free. 
Because we serve the Lord. 

O give us Rabat's holy Book, 
With transport we will read ; 

There we shall see, whene'er we look, 
God's freeman's free indeed. 

SABAT. 

The twelfth of August then shall be 

By us forgotten never ; 
Froni tliis bless'd period we ar<; free, 

For ever, and for ever. 

CHORUS. 

Bless the day t}iat sets us free ! 
Hail tlie Mom of Liberty ! 
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TIME: 
A HOrr rOX THE K£V TXJLB. 



HO? iriLl oor dxKtgibtless race grxyir vise, 
■ fpsnn Ae Terr thJng tber prae ? 
Ik iriikere we wSH^ we sdH siuJl £ad 

til maa&e oar opoducl is mx strife : 
MT laiifli Hfmef jei clbag to Z^f? ^ 
» ridi mneria] throw awar, 
dread to sborten ]jie one dsT ! 



De DO repenXSDoe can reisore 

t hours we sfpuuoder o>r and o*cr, 

CBue die eruiesceait Nov ; 

more XDav Heaven and I>eadi alknr ! 

e sool to endkss voes ooiHagn'^d. 
urns not die goods she le^ beiiiud ; 
^ mofuns, vidi gneTs mcaiesl pov ers 
r drafted davs, her murdered hours \ 



ifa 

ik hov die SATiotn raloed time ! 

t watk of oentnries appears 

mded vidiin His diree short Tear& 



i great Sxi.tatiok while too 
ook 9i his Ex^urnx too! 
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THE NEQRO BOVS PETITION : 

WKITTIK rOK A MXRIKO IK LONBOK TO F&OMOTI THB CUtMfl 

IKSTKUCTION OF KKOEO CHILDRXK. 



There is a Book, I've heard them say, 
Which says, ^^ Thou shalt not work nor play 
On God Almighty's holy day." 

On Sundays, then, O let me look 
In God Almighty's holy Book ! 

This Book, to which you oft appeal, 
Does thus the will of God reveal : 
" Thou shalt not murder, lie, nor steal." 
Then let your little Negro look 
In God Almighty's holy Book. 

Yet stealing, sure, no sin can be, 
Because, dear Massa, you keep me ; 
Of course, to steal no harm you see. 
But I should know if I could look 
In God Almighty's holy Book. 

Dear Massa, you have been to me 

As kind and good as man can be. 

And many such I hope to see : 

Then let your little slave-boy look 
In God Almighty's holy Book. 
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Bat, ob ! before I'm grown a man, 
I pray, in one dung mend your plan. 
And gnre us comfort if you can. 

Fm sure you will, if youll but lock 

In God Almighty's boly Book. 

If wife and babe should e'er be mine. 
Round each, whoi fond affections twine, 
(Ml ! part us not, we'll all be thine. 

We win not mind the burning weather. 
If we may lore and work together. 

The strqies, 'tb said, ^ one Jesus " bore, 
Could I but read ICs sufferings sore. 
Would make mine lighter than before. 
Yes, every sorrow I could brook. 
By studying Grod Almighty's Book.* 

I'm uAdj thb Book, so wise and good. 

Has made it folly understood 

God made all naticms of one blood : 
If this be true, we then may meet. 
Good Massa, at our Saviour's feet. 
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ZACCHEUS. 



The Publican Zaccheus saved ! 

O miracle of grace ! 
The opulent, the head, the chief 

Of that detested race ! 

Humble, though rich, a distant view 

Was all he dared to seek ; 
O joy ! he sees the Saviour's face. 

He hears the Saviour speak ! 

With transport his own name he hears 
Pronounced by Power Divine ! 

Not in a menace, or reproach. 
But soothing and benign. 

Thrice-blest Zaccheus ! Jesus comes 

A self-invited guest ; 
Behold a branded Publican 

Is found among the blest ! 

Not only distant hope 's implied 

Of Jidttire grace divine ; 
To~day with thee I must abide, 

To-day Salvation's thine. 



ZACCUEUS. S9 

Not the professing outward saint 

S3iall of my &vour boast; 
I come to seek^ I come to save, 

The hopeless and the lost. 

What coald Zacchens more impart 
Than half his goods, and all his heart ? 
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SOLITARY MUSINGS. 



X^ORD ! when dejected I appear, 
And love is half absorbed by fear, 
Ev'n then I know I'm not forgot, — 
Thou'rt present, though I see Thee not 
Though I am cold, nor feel the flame, 
Thy boundless mercy's still the same. 
Though dull and hard my sluggish sense. 
Faith still maintains its evidence. 

would thy cheering beams so shine. 
That I might always think Thee mine ! 
Yet though a cloud may sometimes rise. 
And dim the brightness of the skies, 
By faith Thy goodness I will bless, — 

1 shall be safe, though comfortless : 
And still my grateful soul shall melt 
At what in brighter days I felt. 

O wayward heart ! thine is the blame ; 
Though I may change, God is the same. 
Not feebler faith, nor colder prayer. 
My state and sentence shall declare ; 
Not nerves and feelings shall decide, — 
By safer signs I shall be tried. 
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Is Htkejixed tenor of roy muid 

To Christ and righteousness inclined ? 

For sin is my contrition deep ? 

For past ofiences do I weep ? 

Do I submit my stubborn will 

To Him who guides and guards me still ? 

Then shall my peaceful bosom prove 

That God not loving is, but Love. 
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EARLY RISING. 



The author, not being an early riier, wat exhorted by her exeel- 
lent friend, the Rev. Sir Jag. Stonhouse, to write some lines 
and repeat them on waking every mornings the coDclunon of 
which should compel her to rise. 



Soft slumbers now mine eyes forsake, 

My powers are all renew'd ; 
May my freed spirit too awake, 

With heavenly strength endued I 

Thou silent murderer, Sloth, no more 

My mind imprison'd keep; 
Nor let me waste another hour 

With thee, thou felon Sleep. 

Think, O my soul, could dying men 

One lavished hour retrieve. 
Though spent in tears, and rack'd with pain. 

What treasures would they give ! 

But seas of pearl and mines of gold 

Were ofTer'd then in vain ; 
The pearl of countless price is lost. 

And where's the promised gain ? 

Lord, when Thy day of dread account 
For squandered hours shall come. 

Oh I let not this increase th' amount, 
And swell the awful sum I 
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Teach me in health each good to prize, 

I, dyings shall esteem ; 
And every pleasure to despise, 

I then shall worthless deem. 

For all Thy wondrous mercies past. 

My grateful voice I raise. 
While thus I quit the bed of rest. 

Creation's Lord to praise. 
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THE WIDOW'S MITE; 



OR, THE LAST OFFERING. 



"When in the treasury of the Lord 
The rich and great with one accord 

Their ample bounties threw, 
They, not diminishing their store. 
Not poorer than they were before. 

From their abundance drew. 

A feeble woman, old and poor, 
Would throw her mite into the store. 

Her duty to fulfil ; 
Her contribution was but small, 
But yet she gave her little all, — 

The Lord accepts the wiU. 

So I, decay'd in mind and health, 
And bare of intellectual wealth, 

This slender offering bring ; 
No honour can my feeble lays. 
No glory my poetic praise. 

Give to th' Eternal King. 

Yet Heaven accepts the gift, though small; 
'Tis but a Mite — but 'tis my all. 



INSCRIPTION 



IN A BEAUTIFUL RETBEAT CALLED FAIRT BOWER. 



Ajkt^ spirits, yoa who love 
Cooling bower, or shady groTe ; 
Streams that nmrmnr as they flow. 
Zephyrs bland that softly blow ; 

Babbling echo, or the tale 
Of the loTe-lom Nightingale ; 
Hither, airy spirits, come. 
This is your peculiar home. 

If yoa loTe a Terdant glade^ 
If yoo lore a noon-tide shade. 
Hither, Sylphs and Fairies, fly, 
Unobsenred of earthly eye. 

Come and wander er'ry night 

By the moon-beam's glimm'ring light ; 

And again at eariy day 

Brush the sOtct dews away. 

Mark where first the daisies blow. 
Where the Uuest Tiolets grow ; 
Where the sweetest linnet sii^s. 
Where the earliest cowslip sprii^ ; 
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Where the largest acorn lies, 
Precious in a Fairy's eyes : 
Sylphs, though unconfined to place, 
Love to fill an acorn's space. 

Come, and mark within what bush 
Builds the blackbird or the thrush ; 
Great his joy who first espies. 
Greater his who spares the prize. 

G)me, and watch the hallow'd bower» 
Chase the insect from the flower; 
Little oiRces like these. 
Gentle souls and Fairies please. 

Mortals formed of grosser clay. 
From our haunts keep far away ; 
Or, if you should dare appear, 
See that you from vice are clear. 

Folly's minion, Fashion's fool. 
Mad a mbition's restless tool ; 
Slave of passion, slave of power. 
Fly, ah, fly, this tranquil bower. 

Son of av'rice, soul of frost. 

Wretch ! of Heaven abhorr'd the most, 

Learn to pity others' wants. 

Or avoid these hallow'd hauAts. 

Eye unconscious of a tear 
When affliction's train appear ; 
Heart that never heaved a sigh 
For another, come not nigh. 



IXSCRIPTJOX. 



Bof^ je dariiDg sons of HeaTen, 
GHing fred J what was giTen ; 
Yboy whose lib'ral hands dispense 



Yooy who wqie the tearibl ere, 
Yooy who stop the rising sigh ; 
Yooy whose souk hare oodenlood 
Tbe hDcmj of doing good; 

Comc^ je happr riitooits few. 
Open is mj bower to joo ; 
Tooy these moasj banks maj prats ; 
Too, each gnaidian Far shall UeK. 
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A RIDDLE. 



I'm a strange contradiction, I'm new and Pm old, 

I'm often in tatters, and oft decked with gold ; 

Tliougli I never could read, yet lettered I'm found, 

Tliough blind, I enlighten, thougli l(x>se I am bound. 

I'm always in black, and I'm always in white, 

I'm grave and I'm gay ; I am heavy and light 

In numbers I vary, I'm eight and I'm four, 

And though I am twelve, I can't reach half a score. 

In form too I differ, I'm thick and I'm thin, 

I've no flesh, and no l)one, yet I'm covered with skin. 

I've more points than the compass, more stops than 

the flute, 
I sing without voice, without s|)eaking confute. 
I'm English, I'm German, I'm French, and I'm Dutch, 
Some love me tix) fondly, some slight me too much: 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch alive has so many i)agcs. 



HYMNS. 
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HYMN& 



THE TRUE HEROES: 

OB, THE NOBLE ABMY OF MABTY BS. 

ITou who k>Ye a tale of glory. 
Listen to the song I sing ; 

Heroes of the Christian story. 
Are the heroes I shall bring. 

Warriors of the world, avaant ! 

Other heroes me engage ; 
^Tis not such as yon I want. 

Saints and Martyrs grace my page. 

Warriors who the world o'ercame 

Were in brothers' blood embrued ; 

While the Saints of porer fame^ 

Greater far, themselves subdued. 

Fearful Christian ! hear with wcmder 
Of the saints of whom I tell ; 

Some were bum'd, some sawn asunder. 
Some by fire or torture fell : 

Some to savage beasts were hurl'd. 
One escaped the lion's den : 

Was a persecuting world 

Worthy of these wondrous men ? 
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Some in fiery furnace tlirown, 

Yet escaped unsinged their hair; 

There Almighty power was shown, 
For the Son of God was there. 

Let us crown with deathless fame 

Those who scorn'd and hated fell ; 

Martyrs met contempt and shame, 
Fearing naught but sin and hell. 

How the shower of stones descended, 
Holy Stephen, on thy head ! 

While his tongue the truth defended. 
How the glorious Martyr bled ! 

See his fierce reviler Saul, 

How he rails with impious breath ; 
Then observe converted Paul, 

Oft in perils, oft in death. 

'Twas that God, whose sovereign power 
Did the lion's fury swage. 

Could alone, in one short hour, 
Still the persecutor's rage. 

E'en a woman — women hear. 

Read in Maccabees the story, — 
Conquer'd nature, love, and fear, 
To obtain a crown of glory. 

Seven stout sons she saw expire, — 

How the mother's soul was pain'd ! 

Some by sword, and some by fire, — 
How the Martvr was suslain'd ! 



Fen in death's icutest ai^psish, 
£adi tihe IjranI sdQ d^ed; 

£adi she snw in lortnre laopiKhy 
Ljst of aS the mocher died. 

Mar^rs who were thus arrested 

In dbor shoft bat br^t cnieer; 

Bj their blood the truth attested, 

IVot'd dbdr frith and bve sincere. 

Thoogh dbor lot was hard and kywif » 
Though thej perish'd at the stak^ 

Now th^ liie with Christ in gbvy, 
Snce tb^ snfibr'd Jbr his sake. 

Fierce and nnbdieriog foes 

But their bodies coiJd de str oy ; 

Siorty thon^ bitter, were dieir wocs» 
£T«riastmg is dieir joy. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 



O HOW wondrous is the story 

Of our blest Redeemer's birth I 

See the mighty Lord of Glory 

Leaves his heaven to visit earth I 

Hear with transport, ev*ry creature. 
Hear the Gospel's joyful sound ; 

Christ appears in human nature, 
In our sinful world is found ; 

Comes to pardon our trangression, 
Like a cloud our sins to blot ; 

Comes to his own favour'd nation, 
But his own receive him not 

If the angels who attended 

To declare the Saviour's birth. 

Who from heaven with songs descended 
To proclaim good-will on earth : 

If, in pity to our blindness, 

They had brought the pardon needed. 
Still Jehovah's wondrous kindness 

Had our warmest hopes exceeded : 

If some Prophet had been sent * 
With Salvation's joyful news. 

Who, that heard the bless'd event. 
Could their warmest love refuse ? 
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But 'twas He to whom in HeaTen 

Hallelajabs never cease ; 
He, the migh^ God, was given. 

Given to as a Prince of Peace. 

None bat He who did create as 

Could redeem from sin and hell ; 

None bat He coald re-instate as 
In the rank from which we felL 

Had He come, the glorioas stranger, 

Deck'd with all the world calls great; 

Had He liv'd in pomp and grandeur, 
Crown'd with more than tojbI state; 

Still oar tongues with praise overflowing^ 
On such boundless love would dwell ; 

Still our hearts, with rapture glowing. 
Feel what words could never telL 

But what wonder should it raise 

Thus our lowest state to borrow ! 

O the high mysterious wajrs, 

God's own son a child of sorrow ! 

Twas to bring us endless pleasure. 

He our suffering nature bore; 
'Twas to give us heavenly treasure, 

He was wiUing to be poor. 

Come, ye rich, survey the stable. 

Where your infant Saviour lies ; 

From your full overflowing tables 
Send the hungry good supplies. 

£ 4 
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Boast not your ennobPd stations. 
Boast not that you're highly fed ; 

Jesus, hear it, all ye nations, 
Had not where to lay his head. 

I«earn of me, thus cries the Saviour, 
If my kingdom you'd inherit ; 

Sinner, quit your proud behaviour, 
Learn my meek and lowly spirit 

Come, ye servants, see your station. 

Freed from all reproach and shame; 

He, who purchased your salvation. 
Bore a servant's humble name. 

Come, ye poor, some comfort gather. 
Faint not in the race you run ; 

Hard the lot your gracious Father 
Gave his dear, his only Son. 

Think, that if your humbler stations 
Less of worldly good bestow. 

You escape those strong temptations 

Which from wealth and grandeur flow. 

See your Saviour is ascended ; 

See He looks with pity down ; 
Trust Him, all will soon be mended ; 

Bear His cross, you'll share His crown. 



A HTUXOF praise; 



-wrmaimrr.. 



GsEJKrGod! 

To 
O dU vc: losm film duft 

To oread unr 



It 

Or om'd we G(» «K j« ? 
Oi^ mi^d we pcMEMBi aics? 
Or bow^d we n 8ke diBt ? 



DU we jfan^se €K eia paidk 
WjsaBT«dbkn^d? 

Or dU we dqmcaie tdbr 

ik^ ma K ID the Lmd? 
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Oi^ontke 



Thoi^ 8ke lii^ ckoin of Fnoe be brake. 



Lapeople^ llaliolls^ Jt a itnike. 
Yd mlio wtf»x3& the Lnd ? 
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But God, who in His strict decrees 

Remembers mercy still, 
Can, in a moment, if He please, 

Our hearts with comfort fill. 

He mark'd our angry spirits rise, 

Domestic hate increase; 
And for a time withheld supplies. 

To teach us love and peace. 

He, when He brings His children low. 

Has blessings still in store ; 
And when He strikes the heaviest blow 

He loves us but the more. 

Now Frost, and Flood, and Blight* no more 

Our golden harvests spoil ; 
See what an unexampled store 

Rewards the reaper's toil I 

As when the promised harvest fail'd 

In Canaan's fruitful land. 
The envious Patriarchs were assail'd 

By famine's pressing hand I 

The angry brothers then forgot 

Each fierce and jarring feud ; 
United by their adverse lot. 

They lov*d as brothers should. 

So here, from Heaven's correcting hand. 
Though famine fail'd to move ; 

* These three visitations followed each other in quick sue- 

ccsMon. 



Ijbsc flsnty wow ttoBuof^tm^ Ae 



li&K Ae ridi fiul, lel is mat aajr. 
Soul [ t&on bull good^ bbi 

To feed de 



Let riie& aad poor, en 



Sarae BBBjr a pare and Inljr 
Ofgnlil.de to Go. ! 

And wUlc he giacioas m^e we 
¥dr Enad 90 knuAjr gneii^ 

liCt as bcsccdb Ud aUosr daja^ 
To giie the Lirad of honrcD. 



In dull blot Frsfer osr Loid £d firuM^ 
Of all osr |Maje i & llie guides 

mre ask dnt *^ Hallowed be Ov 
And dicn oar wauls sopplied. 



For grace lie bids as first implore^ 
Mcx^ dial weinqr befed; 

We sajr, *< Thy wffl be dooe,* bdore 
We ask << our dafljr biead." 
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A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 



Where'er I am, whate'er I seei 
Eternal Lord, is full of Thee ! 
I feel Thee in the gloom of night, 
I see Thee in the morning light 

When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought control ; 
Thy word can still the troubled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart. 

If pain invade my broken rest, 

Or if corroding griefs molest ; 

Soon as the Comforter appears. 

My sighs are hush'd, and dried my tears. 

Thy wisdom guides^ Thy will directs, 
Thy arm upholds. Thy power protects ; 
With TTiee, when I at dawn converse. 
The shadows sink; the clouds disperse. 

Then, as the sun illumes the skies. 
Oh, Sun of Righteousness, arise I 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of Beings, Light of Light. 



EPITAPHS. 



EPITAPHS. 

ON THE REV. MR. PENROSE, 

THnrr-nro txasa ticak op st. clctlas, cokstwall. 

If social maaners, if the gentlest mind. 
If zeal for God, and love for baman kind. 
If all the charities which life endear. 
May daim afiection, or demand a tear. 
Then, o'er Penrose's venerable am, 
Domestic love may weep, and friendship mourn. 

The path of duty still, untired, he trod ; 
He walk'd in safety, for he walk'd with God ! 
When past the power of precept and of prayer, 
Tet still his flock remained the shepherd's care ; 
Their wants still kindly watchfiil to supply. 
He taught his best, last lesson, how to die. 



ON MRS. BLANDFORD. 

Meek, shade, ferewell ! go seek that quiet shore 
Where sin shall vex, and sorrow wound no more ; 
Thy lowly worth obtains that final bliss 
Which pride disdains to seek, and wit may miss. 
That paJdi thou'st found which science cannot teach. 
But fiuth and goodness never fell to reach : 
Then sjmte the joy the words of life impart, 
Th^ Vision promis'd to the pure in heart. 
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ON MRS. LITTLE, 

IN REDCLIFF CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

O COULD this verse 1: r fair example spread. 
And teach the living while it praised the dead ! 
Then, reader, should it speak her hope divine. 
Not to record her &ith, but strengthen thine : 
Then should her every virtue stand confess'd. 
Till every virtue kindled in thy breast. 
But if thou slight the monitory strain. 
And she has liv'd, to thee, at least, in vain. 
Yet let her death an awfiil lesson give. 
The dying Christian speaks to all that live. 
Enough for her that here her ashes rest. 
Till God's own plaudit shall her worth attest. 



ON GENERAL LAWRENCE, 

Memorable for his Conquests in India, and for his Clemency U 

the Vanquished. 

ON A MOMUMKNT XKSCTKD BT 81K KOBIKT TALK, 

Born to command, to conquer, and to spare, 
As mercy mild, yet terrible as war. 
Here Lawrence rests in death ; while living fiune 
From Thames to Ganges wafts his honoured name. 
To him this frail memorial Friendship rears. 
Whose noblest monument's a nation's tears ; 
Whose deeds on fairer columns stand engrav'd. 
In Provinces preserved, and Cities sav'd. 
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OX CLDICEY, ESQl 



Otb€m:^ 




to 
sUI teH die spot where DicxT Ees ; 

UMlfiing ksd^ r esign s its monldei'ddiBt; 
When tamt sUI frO, and namrers self decar, 
Afld earth, and son, andakie%dis8oli«a»i[j; 
n. r 
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7%y souli this consummation shall survive^ 

Defy thd wfetki and but begin \0 llv^ 

This trutli» long slighted, let thene mikm teaohi 

Though cold, instruct you» and though silent preach. 

O pause I reflect, re()cnt, resolve, amend I 

Life, luis no length, Eternity no end. 



ON A YOUNG LADY. 

Ooj peaceM shade I exchange for sin and care 
The glorious {mlm which patient Nuflferers wear ; 
Go, take the meed victorious meekness gaim. 
Go, wear the croWn triumphant fnitli obteins. 
Those silent graces which the good conceal, 
The day of dread disclosure shall reveal ; 
Then shall tliy mild» retiring virtues rise, 
.And God, both judgt^ and witness, give tlie priie. 



in8c:ription on a cenotaph in a QARDEN, 

IRKCTBO TO A DM^lAlin FRIIKD. 

Yk liberal bouIs who reverence Friendship's name^ 
Who boast her blesaingt, and who feel her flame; 
O if from early youth one friend youVe lov'd. 
Whom warm afR.'ction chose, and taste approved; 
If you haTe Icfiown what anguish rends the heart 
When such, so known, so lov'd, for ever part ; 
Approach !•— For you the mourner rears this 
To soothe your sorrows, and record his own. 



ON THE R£V£R£ND MR. LOVE, 

IN THE CATHEDRAL AT BRISTOL. 

When wortMess grandeor fills th* embellished nriiy 
No poignant grief attends the sable bier ; 

Bat when distinguish'd excellence we mourn, 
Oe^ is the sorrow, genuine is the tear. 

Scnmger ! shouldst thou approach this awful shrine 
The merits of the faonoar'd dead to seek ; 

The firieod, the son, the Christian, the divme, 

Lei those who knew^im, those who lov^d him, speak* 

O let them in some pause of anguish say, 

What zeal inflam'd, what &ith enlarged his breast! 

Worn glad th' onietter^d spirit wing'd its way 

From earth to heaven, from blessing to be blest ! 



ON THE KETEREIO) 

SIR JAMES STONHOUSE, BART. M.D. 



OF TBX CBAVKL AT KBX WmWMUM, 

Heme, rests swbile^ in happier dimes to tkme. 
The Orator, FfaysiciBn, and Divine: 
TWs his, like Luke, the douUe task to fill. 
To heal the nat'ral and the moral ilL 
Too, whose awaken'd hearts his hboars Uess'd, 
Where er'iy Imtb by ev'iy grace was dresai'd ; 
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O let your lives evince that still you feel 
Th' effective influence of hb fervent zeal. 
One spirit rescued from eternal woe 
Were nobler fame than marble can bestow : 
That lasting monument will mock decay. 
And stand, triumphant, at the final day. 



ON SARAH STONHOUSE, 

8XC0KD Win or thk kxt. sir jambs novBOVBiy BAm«b 

Come, Resignation t wipe the human tear 
Domestic anguish drops o'er Virtue's bier ; 
Bid selfish sorrow hush the fond complaint, 
Nor, from the God she lov'd, detain the saint 

Truth, meekness, patience, honour'd shade I wen* 

thine ; 
And holy hope, and charity divine : 
Though these thy forfeit being could not save, 
Thy faith subdued the terrors of the grave. 

O if thy livirtg excellence could teach. 
Death has a loflier emphasis of speech : 
Let death thy strongest lesson then impart, 
And write prepare to die on ev'ry heart. 
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ON MISS GWATKIN. 

So jomi^ so fSur, so gende, so sinoere. 
So loved, so early lost, may claim a tear. 
Yet mourn not, if tbe life resumed by Heaven 
Was spent to every end fi>r which 'twas given : 
Tbe part assigned if she had kam'd to fill. 
If she obq^d her gracioiis Father's will ; 
If hamble dust in her Redeemer's love 
Matured her early far the courts above ; 
Could she too soon escape a world of sin ? 
Or could eternal Uiss too soon b^;in ? 
Then cease her death too fondly to deplore : 
What could the longest life have added more ? 



ON MRS. HARFORD BATTERSBY, 

m HEKBUftT CHC&CB. 

H£R£ rests the gendest of the gentler kind ; 
Her form, though fidr, a fiurer soul enshrined. 
In her Imef course of Christian, parent, wife, 
Each duty which exalts or sweetens life 
Found its due exerdse ; though short the qmce, 
T^at life is lon^ which is the life of grace. 
Youth's keen affections, all that could endear, 
Strove to detain, but fkil'd to fix her here. 

F S 
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Not the loved babes who fill'd her streaming eyes 
Could keep her spirit from its kindred skies ; 
E'en fond fidefitj's keart-bioken plaihl; 
Which moved the woman, could not shake the saint 
In God's prospective eye her work was done; 
The prize was gain'd before the race was mir. 



TO THE &fBMORY OF MRS. JACKSON^ 

Who perished in the wreck of the Elizabeth^ East Indiaiiiaiiy off 

Dunkirk^ December 27thy 1810. 

Fair, young, and happy, loving and beloved, 

A daughter cherish'd, and a wife approved ; 

Such was Albinia ! where could life display 

A fairer promise of a prosperous day ? 

Ah I treacherous calm ! the sky was soon o'ercast, 

Loud was the surge, and direful was the blast; 

Not fond Affection's grasping arm could save 

The floating victim from her wat'ry grave. 

Thou sad survivor ! rescued from the deep. 

Improve the respite, cease at length to weep ; 

Prepare to meet her on that blissful shore, 

Where storms shall beat and friends shall part no 

more* 
Heaven calls, Hope leads, and Faith triumphant saves. 
Through the dear might of Him who walk'd the 

waves. 
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TO THE MEMCXIY OF MRS. IRELANa 

Thougs upexpetied wa$ the uumdate aei^ 
Not iiiiprqpiire4 U^ sgul which mel th* eYeot. 
Peace to her shi^de ! Who lives like her will find 
No stroke is aayddetk where the will's resiga'd. 
A medL obediefvce to Divine control 
Was Vbss iJty^ ifU than habit of b&t sooL 
Serendy cdtt she well might yield her breath. 
Whose watchful spirit long had look'd at death. 
A poisive pilgrini throu^ this vale of tears, 
Hope cheered her steps, and Faidi subdued her fears 
To Him she lived whose death alone can save, 
Whose love rewards the very grace He gave. 



IN MEMORY OF ANNA AND EMMA DICEY 



OF OATBmOOK HAIX 



Anna aged twenty jean, Emma twenty-two yean. 

Sweet pair ! firom life, love, firiendship, snatch'd away, 
Whoi your feir dawn announced so bright a day ! 
Where now the hopes your blooming virtues rais'd ? 
Where now each grace parental fondness praised ? 
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Friends to the friendless poor ! where now are fled 
The tongue which taught them, and the hands which 

fed? 
Yet not untimely snatch'd ; that Power which saw 
Hb promise was your trust. His word your law. 
Cuts off from life its sorrows and its cares. 
Its toils abridges, and its sufferings spares; 
Whose eyes the future as the present sees, 
For duties unperformed your meed decrees* 
What boundless transport does that prospect give^ 
To know your Saviour died that you mig^t live I 



BALLADSL 



BALLAD& 



THE PLOUGHMAN'S DITTT:' 



Bang a& Answer to dMt feeGA ^Msliai^ Wktdhn^AePOOR 
to kmef A Qoeatum futfrnwi^ f aakcd favi! iIml Afam o£ 



7a Or Tine f^** He Oi* bM Ae fiat Wife. 



Secause rm bat poor. 

And slendcr^s my storey 
That Ffe nodiii^ to lose is Ae erjj Sir. 

Let wbo wffi deriairil, 

I TOW I can't bear it, 
I grre d mdi pfaters the Ke, Sbr. 

Though my house is but sbmB, 

Yet to hare none at all 
Wodd sore be a greater distress Sir; 

ShaQ my garden so sweet. 

And my ordiard so neat. 
Be the prize of a fiireign oppre ss or? 

On Satnrday-nigfat 

nTss stSl my del%fat 
With my wages to ran hcxne the fiater; 

But if FrendmieB rale here^ 

I may look far and near. 
But I nemer Aah find a paymaster. 
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I've a dear little wife 

Whom I love as my life ; 
To lose her I should not much like, Sir ; 

And 'twould make me run wild 

To see my sweet child 
With its head on the point of a pike, Sir. 

I've my church too to save. 

And will go to my grave 
In defence of a church that's the best, Sir; 

I've my Eling too, God bless him ! 

Let no man oppress him. 
For none has he ever oppress'd. Sir. 

British laws for my guard, 

My cottage is barr'd, 
'Tis safe in the light or the dark. Sir ; 

If the Squire should oppress, 

I get instant redress : 
My orchard's as safe as hb park, Sir. 

My cot is my throne ; 

What I have is my own. 
And what is my own I will keep. Sir; 

Should Boni come now, 

'Tis true I may plough. 
But I am sure that I never shall reap. Sir. 

Now do but reflect 

What I have to protect, 
Then doubt if to fight I shall choose. Sir ; 

King, church, babes, and wife. 

Laws, Liberty, Life ; 
Now tell me I've nothing to lose. Sir. 



Tfci II m In M wj |jiwi^iiiiii» 

To ■ xwivd tw ■ spear, 
Aod raA (Ml ihi n Aespa MK men^ Sr: 

lAealianm^a^ 

Tlntt ■ijr spear DOW 90 fan^it 
Sbjr sooB tmn to » filiw^liilmi agum Sfa'. 
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WILL CHIPS 
TRXTE nroHTS OF MAN, 

IN OPPOSITION TO THB 

NEW RIGHTS OF MAN. 

Written for the Volunteers of Somertetihire^ when there 
an Alarm of Invation on that Coa^, 

BY A JOUBNEYMAN CABPENTEB. 



What follies, what falsehoods were uttered in vain 
To destroy our repose by that jacobin, Paine ! 
But if, for a while, a few fools were perplex'd, 
The crimes of the French have explain'd Tommy*! 
text 

That the rich do not work some pretend to complaini 
While they hint that the poor do but labour in vain ; 
But is there no labour, then, let me demand. 
But the march of the foot, or the work of the hand? 

'Tis the head that directs, 'tis the heart that supplies 
Life, vigour, and motion to hands, feet, and eyes. 
Though diiPrent our stations, some great and some 

small. 
One labours for each, and each labours for all. 
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^rtmt 9tltbe mid te p&6i^^ Atb tMth I frSl i^ 
Is a bnr of my Maker, and not of my king* 

Is not equal possessions, but equal, just laws. 

Ifaocu^d, lamiafed-^toHiy pties^ I ^ypeal-; 
Not smi^ggte^ iridielttd, to some <bmal fiastilto. 
Kor, like the new French, popp'd off to Cogrenne, 
Witfaotitt iny dittiee to 1^ heatd irf* i^ga^ 

If Ffli %rota|^ to ite iMrs I ttn bMnd to MlN&it^ 
If Ptti f^lft, O Im^ glad itte those laws «o «ieqmt I 
If the li^t to cofrredt to my jodges Motig, 
Vte a l%fit k> a^F^md it -^ by doing so «Mtig. 

If sickness overtake me, the laws of the land 
Hold oat to my wants a compassionate hand : 
Shonld some churlish churchwarden presume to op- 
press. 
At the next Justicenneeting, I straight get redress. 

If I §enpe op but finty good shillings a year, 
I he^ govern die land, as 111 make it appear; 
For die makers of laws, my brave lads, do ye see. 
Are dected by folks not much richer than me. 

From the parliament man, if he prove a turn-coat^ 
I've a rigiit to withhold, as to give him my vote; 
And if British laws Fm obliged to respedf 
Those laws, in return, will my substance protect. 

As long as I work I've a right to full pay, 
I've a right to my Bible, to read and to pray ; 
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Then Til pray with such fervour and fight with nich 

glee, 
As if the whole contest depended on me. 

Equal rights, equal freedom all Britons possess. 
The richest not more, and the poorest not less. 
But all rights have their bounds, for the right to do 

evil 
Is no rights of man, but the rights of the devil I 

Then away with contention, no other we'll know 
But who'll have the honour to strike the first blow; 
And let each true Briton join chorus with me. 
We'll die with the brave, or we'll live with the firee. 
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THE HACKNEY COACHMAN: 

OK, THE WAT TO GET A GOOD FARE. 
2Vae 2lM«ey I wMb I wwft 



X AM a hcid Coachman, and drive a good Hack, 
With a coat of five capes that quite covers my back ; 
And my wife keeps a sausage-shop, not many miles 
From the narrowest alley in all Broad St. Giles. 

Though poor, we are honest and very content. 
We pay as we go for meat, drink, and for rent; 
To work all the week I am able and willing^ 
I never get drunk, and I waste not a shilling. 

And while at a tavern my gentleman tarries. 
The Coadiman grows richer than he whom he carries; 
And rd rather (said I), since it saves me from sin. 
Be the driver without, than the toper within. 

Yet though dram-shops I hate, and the dram-drinking 

friend, 
I'm not quite §o good but I wish I may meqd ; 
I rq>ent of my sins, since we all are depraved. 
For a coachman, I hold, has a soul to be saved. 

When a riotous multitude fills up a street. 

And the greater part know not, boys, wherefore they 



If I see there is mischief I never go there. 
Let others get tipsy so I get my fere. 

VOL. ir. G 
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Now to church, if I take some good lady to pnij) 
It grieves me full sore to be kept quite away ; 
So I step within side, though the sermon's begun, 
For a slice of the service is better than none. 

Then my glasses are whole, and my coach is so neat, 
I am always the first to be call'd in the street ; 
And Fm known by the name (*tis a name rather rare) 
Of the Coachman that never asks more than his fiure. 

Though my beasts should be dull, yet I don't use them 

ill; 

Though they stumble I swear not, nor cut them up hill; 
For I firmly believe there's no charm in an oath 
That can make a nag trot, when to walk he is loath. 

And though I'm a Coachman, I'll freely confess, 
I beg of my Maker my labours to bless ; 
I praise Him each morning, and pray ev'ry night. 
And 'tis this makes my heart feel so cheerful and light 

When I drive to a fun'ral I care not for drink ; 
That is not the moment to guzzle, but think ; 
And I wish I could add both of Coachman and Matter, 
That both of us strove to amend a bit faster. 
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PATIENT JOE : 



OK, THE NEWCASTLE OOLUEm. 



Hate yoa betid of a Collier of honest renown, 
Wbodwidt on tlie borders of Newctsde town? 
His name it was JosefA — you b^ter may know 
If I idl yoa he always was called Patient Joe. 

Wbat ever betided, he thoogfat it was right, 
And P rovidence still he kept ever in sight; 
To dmse who lore God, let things tarn astheywovM, 
He was certain that all work'd togi^her for good. 



He prais'd his Creator whaterer befell ; 
How thankAd was Joseph when matters went well ! 
How sinoeie wa« his carols of praise far good healdi, 
Aod how gratefol (or any increase in his wealth ! 

In troaUe he bow'd him to God's holy will; 
How contented was Joseph when matters went ill ! 
When rich and when poor he alike onderstood 
That aU things together were working for good. 

If the land was afflicted with war, he declared, 

TTwas a needful correction for sins which he shar'd: 

And when mercifid Heaven bade slaughter to cease^ 

How thaokfal was Joe for the blfsssing of peace ! 
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When taxes ran bigb, and provisions were dear^ 
Still Joseph declared he had nothing to fear; 
It was but a trial he well understood, 
From Him who made all work together for good. 

Though his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small, 
Yet a mind so submissive prepared him for all ; 
He lived on his gains, were they greater or less. 
And the Giv£r he ceased not each moment to bless. 

When another child came he received him with joy, 
And Providence bless'd who had sent him the boy; 
But when the child died — said poor Joe, I'm content, 
For God had a right to recall what he lent 

It was Joseph's ill fortune to work in a pit 
With some who believed that profaneness was wit ; 
When disasters befell him much pleasure they show'd. 
And laugh'd and said — Joseph, will this work for 
good ? 

But ever when these would profanely advance 
That this happen'd by luck, and that happened by 

chance ; 
Still Joseph insisted no chance could be found. 
Not a sparrow by accident falls to the ground. 

Among his companions who work'd in the pit. 
And made him the butt of their profligate wit. 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who gamed, 
Who mock'd at his Bible, and was not ashamed. 

One day at the pit his old comrades he found. 
And they chatted, preparing to go under ground ' 
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Tim JcDkins, as usual, was taming to jest 
Jbe*siioCion — that aU things which happened were best. 

As Joe on the groimd had unthinkingly laid 
His prorisioo for dinner, of bacon and bread, 
A do^ on the watch, seized the bread and the meat. 
And off with his pr^ ran with footsteps so fleet. 

Nbir to see the delight that Tim Jenkins expressed ! 
** Is die loss of thy dinner, too, Joe, for the best?" 
** No doobt on't," said Joe ; ^ but as I must eat, 
•• Tls my duty to try to recover my meat." 

So sayii^ he fidlowed the dog a long round. 
While Tim, laughing and swearing, went down under 

ground. 
Poor Joe sooa returned, though his bacon was lost. 
For the dog a good dinner had made at his cost* 

When Joseifh came back, he expected a sneer. 
But the fiMre of each Collier spoke horror and foar : 
What a narrow escape hast thou had, they all said. 
The pit is fiJl'n in, and Tim Jenkins is dead ! 

How sincere was the gratitude Joseph expressed I 
How warm die compassion which g^ow'd in his breast| 
Thus erents great and small, if aright understood, 
WiU be found to be working together for good. 

** When my vaeat^ Joseph cried, ^ was just now 

stolen away, 
^ And I had no prospect of eating to-day, 
^ How oonld it appear to a short-sighted sinner, 
^ That my life would be saved by the loss of mydinner?* 
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THE RIOT: 

OR, HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NO BREAD. 

IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JACK ANVIL AND TOX BOD. 

To the Tune of]^ A Cobler there was.** 
Written in 1795, a Tear ^ Scarcity and Alarm. 



TOM. 

Come, neighbours, no longer be patient and quiet, 

Come let us go kick up a bit of a riot ; 

I'm hungry, my lads, but I've little to eat. 

So we'll pull down the mills, and we'll seize all the 

meat : 
I'll give you good sport, boys, as ever you saw, 
So a fig for the justice, a fig for the law. 

Detiy down* 

Then his pitchfork Tom seiz'd — Hold a moment, 

says Jack, 
I'll show thee thy blunder, brave boy, in a crack. 
And if I don't prove we had better be still, 
I'll assist thee straightway to pull down ev'ry mill ; 
I'll show thee how passion thy reason does cheat, 
Or I'll join thee in plunder for bread and for meaL 

Deny dowfi. 
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What a wfaimsey to tfabik thus oar bdlies to fill. 
For we stop all die grinding by breaking die mill ! 
What a wbimsey to think we shall get more to eat 
By abasing die botdiers who get as die meat ! 
Wrhatawhimsey to diink we shall mend oar spaie diet 
Bj bfeedii^ disturbance, bj marder and riot ! 

Deny dawm. 

Because I am dry, 'twoald be foolish, I think. 
To poll oat my tap and to spill all my drink ; 
Becanse I am hai^^;ry, and want to be fed. 
That is sure no wise reason for wasting my bread : 
And jost soch wise reasons for mending their diet 
Are used by those Uockheads who rush into riot. 

D€ny dcnau 

I would not take comfort from others' distresses. 
But still I would mark how God our land blesses ; 
For though in Old England the times are but sad. 
Abroad I am tcAd they are ten times as bad ; 
In the land of the Pope there is scarce any grain. 
And 'tis worse still, they say, both in Hdland and 

Derry datau 

Let us look to the harvest our wants to beguile; 
See the lands with ridi crops how they CT'ry where 

smile! 
Meandme to assist us, by each Western breeae — 
Some com is brought daily across the salt seas. 
Of tea Weill drink litde, of gin none at all. 
And we'll patieody wait, and the prices will &1L 

JDenydamm^ 
G 4 
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But if we're not quiet, then let us not wonder 

If things grow much worse by our riot and plunder ; 

And let us remember, whenever we meet, 

The more ale we drink, boys, the less we shall eat 

On those days spent in riot no bread you brought 

home. 
Had you spent them in labour you must have had 

some. 

Derty dcmu 

A dinner of herbs, says the wise man, with quiet, 
Is better than beef amid discord and riot 
If the thing could be help'd, I'm a foe to all strife, 
And I pray for a peace ev'ry night of my life ; 
But in matters of state not an inch will I budge. 
Because I conceive I'm no very good judge. 

DcKty dcnoiu 

But though poor, I can work, my brave boy, with 

the best. 
Let the King and the Parliament manage the rest: 
I lament both the War and the Taxes together. 
Though I verily think they don't alter the weather. 
The King, as I take it, with very good reason. 
May prevent a bad law, but can't help a bad season* 

JDftTy {bnofu 

The parliament men, although great is their power, 
Yet they cannot contrive us a bit of a shower ; 
And I never yet heard, though our rulers are wise. 
That they know very well how to manage the skies ; 
For the best of them all, as they found to their cost, 
Were not able to hinder last winter's hard frost 

Deny doom 



■WMiwr ' 1. &iBw> hfE m^ SdL dace on oc^ccnnes^;: 
his£^ SiiL sBgt iii> Biid&Evs^ tfts &etrtsss^ wbsA m- icnti 
s or pnnuAi aad ODK OK <if alL (&aaaOBilL. 

xor pmpcBt cSbks cnp p jie (oampiiwiQa be iiftifiifti 
kmS Jum^i f loc mv* nuiiiiiw^ 2bii£ rJimigji. Fine iid> ^^—»J^|^ 



ft& <K&iii!ic& how- 1» bcHT dl tAs WSOtB «f tite 1^^ 
EhpfTE atiftiii iiiliw imir ctoy^ ^^^ fly tfanr paifMlfmp 



nkmi bsfiant Fin mdoKcd te^ tafcc pant m a ciat^ 
m aA tA» ^koctt 4^0110901 — Wboli dkaOi I gcli bf 
ia> HE ^en wait a I&db t3I c&ffi^wr dhe Enrea4» 
W a i»ittiirw»MM> haofft ^€xr each coofiK^^f head ; 
^fiwf wfan of itipo cvilb Fid asfcTd wUk&i b hesl^ 
'<£ r a C - fc*" £k Ikmiyj tdkam tum^df I psottestL 

ftwlilk Tam^ tdhoo. acU ffi|g(t^ id I cuc^ Fin a Tjorl^ 
n> he ukcw iliMrB ks ptfKZDDvfc, sod wcBft to kis 
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A KING OR A CONSUL? 

A NEW SON6-— totheTiineof Z)^nyl>iM9fk 
Written when Bonaparte imu made Fhrd QmnU tf Framse* 



Come, all ye brave Eoglishmen, list to my stoiy. 
You who love peace and freedom, and honour and 

glory ! 
No foreign usurper they hither shall brings 
We'll be rul'd by a native^ our Father and King. 

JOerry donon^ dcnon^ dowHj deny 



No Corsican Despot in England shall rule, 
No Disciple avow'd of the Mussulman school ; 
A Papist at Rome, and at Cairo a Turk, 
Now this thing, now that thing, as best helps his work. 

Deny damu 

Shall Atheists rule Britons ? O never, no never. 
Forbid it Religion for ever and ever; 
Their heathenish Consuls then let them not bring. 
Our Country is Christian, and Christian our King. 

Deny iaem. 

In England when wounds are tlie sailor's sad lot. 
Their wounds and their sufTrings are never forgot; 
To a Palace far nobler our Vet'rans we bring 
Than is kept for himself by our merciful King. 

Deny dcnon* 
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Hwtf MJiDg lie bhwnfj 
of Giccnwidi* with dio0e of Sl 



trefMnm^d lik poor troops to the Fwtj 
BKrt» too soltij fiir man or fiir beast* 

Deny damu 

dbe bottle was orcr, and Imndreds were fimnd 
r fimme of war gauk^d with manjr a woond; 
^dandaflKcted — now what do joo think 
Commander obtj|^ed them to drink? 

Deny i&nmu 



'twas gn^ or good ftp, or good ale^ 
^SMM^alas! was the sol£er^ rejgsde; 
[J^fy 9f€ HadarX^ the difcrcnee to prorc^ 
fdiaoaf here kindness^ there mnrdery here lowe, 

Derry dooBMm 

esr we dboidd pabGrii h» horrible tricksy 
onr frcedoBi of priotii^ a ipiarrel he picks; 
r keep no secretly cadi newspaper shows i^ 
ribBe we act Curl j we care not who knows it* 



O Britoasy we neier wU trmt; 
■Birder cfaexr Monarch can nerer be jnrt; 
fcredom we boast of the French oerer saw, 
wanied bf orders and boonded bgr knr. 



iwagfrifegnt \tmgkal toe saaHoeiy, 

(lifce Fmseh sokKcn wc«e pnimmtd m dbe hoipieaiL 

le Royal Petctioioatk h«ptti^ wiKie Eag£Ui m&aa are 

^ISie princes 
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That Btumfs invincible, Frenchmen may cry ; 
Let Sidney the brave give each boaster the lie ; 
Though the arrows of Europe against us are hurl'd. 
Be true to yourselves, and you'll conquer the world. 

Deny down* 

Though some struggles we make, let us never repine. 
While we sit underneath our own Fig-tree and Vine ; 
Our fig-tree is Freedom, our vine is Content, 
Two blessings, by nature, for Frenchmen not meant. 

Dfrry dowfu 

French liberty Englishmen never will suit. 
They have planted the tree, but we feed on the fimit ; 
Then rail not at taxes, although they cut deep, 
'Tis a heavy Insurance to save the brave Ship. 

Derty dowfu 

Let narrow-soul'd party be banish'd the land. 
And let Englishmen join with one heart and one hand ; 
Let each fight for his Wife, for we marry but our. 
The French wed so many they oft care for none. 

Deny dawtu 

One King did not suit them, three Tyrants they cbote^ 
And their God they renounce, while their King thcj 

depose ; 
Then we ne'er will submit to the Corsican's rody 
Britons want but one Wife, and one King, and one 

GOD. 

Deny dauonj dawn^ dawn^ deny dacom 
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FAIR WORDS AND FOCL MEAX1NG& 



I'':h a ttmieaamam. wdl known, dboii^ I bontit not nij wit, 
tiio aHK^ |yj tfe jflKobin crev to be bit : 
iM^ct for m vbile tbe Ibid doctrinef of Spence, 
AxaAhgmtwKfWfiptaA to jonr iobcr good 



FuB gib% ndviK jon, n^ fiiendi, if I ooold : 
F««r oio end to iiwii, I seek bat jonr good : 
X&e bflKst sBMi^ joa nre caogbt bj mrptise^ 

ncjdked tbonid I be coold I open joor cjet ! 



Ffi«: lienrd wke men inf , tdkat Idi Unm wbicb 

We Awrid tbcn be c u i ie c t in tbe nordji vbich we nte 

f&e penenion of mbidi hni bc^^d on oar 



A RsroBMEm! 'tons once m loit gloriooi 
in bM \ivns Rcfigion tdkat kindled dbe dame : 
0e bant nt dbe stake, to dbe MaAdd «ns driiien, 

of dbe fiitb vbicb be knew kd to Heaven. 



Hi ibi^ii jaa maj dunk ikmi bigfa i^pirit stiD livci, 
lint tbe old in tbe Mod ei u Refimner safrirei ; 
Ibcn pvn^ tarn tbe pictnre, behold tbe iciciiCy 
A Sdioancr Morankcs tdie good bnd, dbe bod 



fioni tbe ndcnt Refonnen wbidi 
b liEfied, bated, and sconiM bj tdfte new ; 
Wkitever entfy tbcj can noway endare, 
^iaie''cr is nfai/iilW is wro^ diej'fe qpnte 
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A Reformer, in short, as has lately been shown. 

Is a being who never can let tvell alone; 

To things as they are he is never a friend, 

So with him to destroy is the short way to mend* 

The things in my mind which make objects sublime. 
Prescription, old usage, long trial, much time, 
These upstart reformers, these new-fangled sages. 
Despise, just because 'tis the wisdom of ages. 

And now, to pursue this plain notion of mine, 
Some other hard terms let us try to define ; 
A Patriot ! this once was a name of renown. 
One who bled for his country, and fought for the crira 

While the good old Reformer to prison was sent, 
To send others thither the neto one is bent ; 
While that state for whose sake the old Patriot bled. 
The neto would destroy, by destroying its head. 

A true modern Patriot loves uproar and rout, 
A modem Reformer all order will scout ; 
While the good ancient Patriot corrected abuses. 
The modem converts the best things to worst uses. 

There's one thing provokes me in those who deceive. 
Of what they protest not one word they believe ; 
And while with such zeal their false notions they teadi 
They laugh in their sleeve at the doctrines they preacli 

Should the freedom to vote be extended to all. 
Would it make our trade rise, or the price of bread ftU 
Would you take the direction of all from His hand 
Who governs so wisely the world he first plann'd ? 

What would annual parliaments add to our quiet ? 
Would idleness, drunkenness, check the wild riot? 
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One long Saturnalia* woald fill human life. 
One vprtuat eternal, one durable strife. 



Bow w i e uJied would then be each working-man*8 lot ! 
Hk diildren Ibnaken, his duties forgot ; 
)^ hoaae but die alehouse he'd seek erery night ; 
So iiiop but the gin-shop by day would delight. 

Tbiis an mtoral corruption our land would endure 

Eroni die diange which you think all corruption would 



And Britain^ a name now admired by the* world. 
To tlie pit of destruction would quickly be hurFd. 

Oar laws so reirered these new Patriots abuse ; 
To swbwiif to obey them theyVe proud to refuse. 
h diisy dien, the gift to posterity due ? 
Ywas not sndi that your fethers transmitted to you. 



IT cmr ImwB do exceed, as has lately been tried, 
Tliey exceed (what MjatdtS) on the merciful side : 
Hiaet they're mfld in th' extreme you may easily see, 
When such rd>^ as these are allowed to go free. 

* One day in the year devoted at Rome by the lower dasi to 
liot, ddMuchny, and the wbaat of die higher ranks. 
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THE MARKET-HOUSE ORATOR: 

OR, THE LOYAL WEAVERS. 



There liv*d a young Weaver, I name not the place. 
For fear I should bring a good town to disgrace ; 
All day he was idle, the neighbours can tell, 
And he spent evVy night at the sign of the Bell* 

Inflamed by the papers which lay on the table. 
He read, and he drank, and he spouted while able; 
With th* exploits of Spa-fields his fancy was fired, 
Till to deeds as heroic himself was inspired. 

** I've heard people say, again and again, 

<< Tliat 'tis reading great actions which makes your great 

" men ; 
** So I study our Champion, who gives such rare laws, 
** And who is, his own self, the great pattern he draws. 

** In the country Td rather be first in renown 
** Than stoop to be second in London's great town ; 
** So I'll straight set to work, and if I succeed, 
** My name in the papers ere long you may read. 

*< A candidate I for unperishing fame, 

'< Tlic friend of the people my glorious name !** 

Half muddled with politics, dizzy with drink, 

He form'd his new plan, though scarce able to think. 

Next morning he sallied forth into the street, 
And each man he met condescended to greet : 
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lad iBwli^d m noamoeuot due to their 



nmnben woe met, and he saw with delimit 
Hie auriBBt-flaoe filTd — what a ravishing sight ! 
Hth the aid paaBpoas words he began his oiatioii» 
" FriendfTj tuRiiitijiii, lose not this glonons occasion !' 



Then rang all the dianges, so mnch now the &shioo. 

Of sinecnrCy pension-Jist, representation ; 

Toa'^d ha:ve thought that these causes (to hear him 

pibmi) 
Had rmn'd the harvest, and rotted the grain. 

" Come follow the leader who now stands beibre je, 
« m fadi^ JOB to plenty. 111 lead jou to glory ; 
" Ton want but a head, then straight follow me, 
" m asake joa all rich, all happj, all free." 

To pleDtj they showed no objection, *tis true. 
But with giory they thought they had little to do ; 
Ss they stirred not a foot — disappointed they stood, 

* Why, I &Dcied you ail had been true men, and good.* 

*' We only want woric,^ they replied, <' tis that fails.** 
** m give you all work, well go pull down the jafls ; 

* ni exchai^ your vile bondage for freedom and joy, 
^ Each frame well demolish, each loom we^U destroy. 

** But my good old companions — why are they not here ? 
** Not one diould be wanting whenever I appear ; 
"Where's Tim Jenkins?** one answer*d, as still as a 

mouse, 
" He is gone for his dinner to yonder great house : 

** Two days in a week he is fed by the Squire, 
** WThose kindness appears as it never would tiro.** 

VOL. If. H 
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*' Where's Jerry and Dick ? '* — « They're not far awayi 
<< The parson distributes potatoes to-day ; 

** He cannot afford entirely to give, 
** But he sells at half-price, so thou see*st we may live." 
" Where's Level ?** — '' He's nursing the babies at bomet 
'' That his wife to the flannel subscription may come." 

"Where's Jack Wilkes?" — "He got drunk at the 

" nightly potation, 
" By attending the meeting for mending the nation : 
" Spent all — would have died — till at last forc'd to 

stoop, 
" His health is restor'd by the gentlefolks' soup." 

" And where is Will Thompson, the foremost of all 
** To stand up for his country whenever I call ? " 
One answer'd — " Poor Will, once so fond of a riot, 
" From his church and his Bible has learnt to be quiet." 

" They're a pack of tame knaves, then," the Orator 

cried, 
" But I'll do without thetttt with you at my side ; 
^* I shall lead, you will follow, come, give in your names* 
" Now away for the workshops, now death to the frames ! 

" Not a loom shall be left, and if any oppose us, 

" They shall bear the disgrace, and shall get bloody 

" noses ; 
" I'll arm you, good fellows, with right trusty blades, 
" Throw away those base tools, of what use are those 

** spades ? " 

One gravely replied, " I will tell thee their use, 

" So keep back thy nonsense, and stop thy abuse ; 

" Our gentlemen see that the times are so hard, 

" That to work at our trade for a time we're debarr*d : 



u 
u 
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They pity our case, and assemble each neighbour. 
To help our distress, and provide us with labour ; 
Their kind dispositions they've feelingly showed. 
So some work in their gardens, and some on the road. 



** The heights we will level, th' obstructions we*ll clear, 
** Till a fine gravel walk the highways shall appear ; 
^ If they can't give full wages, they'll give What they can, 
^ For the rents of the great all come short to a man. 

** 3Ir. Orator spokesman — employment you'd find, 
** Is good for the body, and good for the mind : 
** Who loves work, abhors riot ; our trade will return, 
^ But how shall we weave, if our workshops we bum ? " 

In a rage, quoth the Patriot, *' You are scoundrels and 

« knaves ; 
** Do you know, you vile drudges, you'll live and die 

" slaves ? 
** So you won't puU the jails down?" — They answer'd, 

" That's true, 
** We'U leave them to hold such vile fellows as you. 

** We know what you mean by your grand word RS- 

•* FORM, 

•* Why 'tis pestilence, hurricane, tempest, and storm ; 
** Thy counsel our necks to the gallows would bringt 
** So take up your spades, boys, and God save the 
« King ! " 
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THE LOYAL SUBJECrS 

POLITICAL CREED; 

Oft, 

What I DO, and tohat I do mot thini. 



IS/LocK Creeds and Liturgies Fm told. 
That make a Christian's blood run cold. 
By Atheists and tlicir friends are plonn'd, 
To shake the faith of Briton's land. 

I'll tell you what / too believe. 
My Creed no mortal shall deceive ; 
No jesting mine with sacred things, 
But what my own experience brings. 

I do believe these times are sent 
For warning, and for punishment; 
Of God's displeasure they're tlie token. 
Because His holy laws ore broken. 

The Newgate Calendar I read. 
Where crimes on crimes so thick succeed ; 
E'en boys commit, these records say, 
** The oldest sins tlie newest way." 

I think Heaven's punishments are due 
To Atheism and Sedition too ; 
I think for these 'tis God's own sending. 
And not because our laws wont mending. 
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I Mnl that lies, and oaths, and stealing. 
More wound the soo], and shock the SediDf^ 
Than yieldii^ to the pofrers that be, 
Or rererencing aothoiitjr* 

I do no^ think with Mider Spenee^ 

Our jAety is too intense^ 

Nor do I think otir Chnrdi wants mending^ 

But I do think it wants attending. 

I iAhtk those men that magnify 
Oor wants, and raise a^ hoe and cry. 
Intend to make those wants a caose^ 
To shake oor goiremment and laws. 



I do beUere what harts the grain. 
Is not the pensions — bat the rain; 
Idonoi think that rotten Boroaghs, 
Can mar the wheat, or drench the fiirrows. 

I iiinl that pensions ill applied 
Are wron|^ whicherer be the side; 
Bot as rewards finr fiuthfhl trast, 
I think they're fiurly eam'd and jost. 

I doobt if Peers with general sammons. 
Do fin th' elective Hoase of Commons; 
Bot this, whatever that's wrong it yields. 
Stops not the trade in Spitalfields. 

If Birmingham ten Members had. 
Think yoo the times woold be less bad ? 
That annoal Parliaments woold tend 
The price of bread or malt to mend? 

H S 
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I rather, and with reason, think 
'Twould tend to "ixiise the price of drink; ' 
I'm sick of mending a "afiole nation, 
Without more private reformation. 

If general suffrage should proceed, 
What general blessings would succeed ? 
Then rich and poor, and young and old. 
Their share of government would hcdd. 

What joy to hear th' inferior branches 
Loud clamouring for th' elective franchise I 
The Rights of Boys, and Rights of WivsSf 
Would crown the comfort of our lives. 

• 

For should the low expel the great, 
And wise mechanics rule the state, 
I think the son may well aspire 
To dispossess his equal sire. 

If man alive can prove me wrong, 
rU change my note, and bum my song; 
But if my reasoning's sound indeed 
Till death I will maintain my Creed. 



LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 



OvcE Rome was disturb'd, for what country but yields 
It's Denu^ogaes, Falace-Yards, Chiefe of Spa-Felds ? 
Tliougfa not yet a Republic, yet Rome loved a riot ; 
Where many are rulers, not any are quiet. 

The folks discontented began to rebel, 
A Parliament Bfan strove the tumult to quell ; 
Fd tell you his name, but 'tis really so hard, 
Twould trouble the reader, and puzzle the bard.* 



This Fariiament Man, such another as Fitt, 
Like him saved the land by his courage and wit ; 
Oh ! Pitt, guardian Angel, what didst thou perform I 
Heaven's peace to ^ the pilot that weather'd the storm." 

This man, who was one of the wisest of Romans, 

Once told this short story in Rome's House of Commons ; 

Thus he spoke to cut short a seditious oration : 

^ Once the Belly and Limbs on a certain occasion — -" 

Here he stopped, for loud hisses, and louder applause, 
Would have check'd him, but still he was true to his cause ; 
He went on, ^ My good friends, a short tale I will tell ye, 
** Of a quarrel that chanced 'twixt the Limbs and the Belly. 

^ Said the Limbs, you are idle, and live in proud state, 
^ While we members do nothing but work, or but wait ; 
'^ Yott^ve got a rare time on't, you sit at your ease, 
^ And drive us, poor drudges, about as you please. 

* MeDeoius Agrippa. 
H 4 
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^* 'Tis a sin and a shame* so pray lend us an ear, 
** This usage, this bondage, no longer we'll bear." 
Said the Feet, in a rage, *< I have nothing to do 
*' But to trudge in the dirt, and to labour for you. 

** I bring to the door the provisions you eat, 

*' 'Tis I get the trouble, but you get the meat : 

<< You'd better change manners, proud Sir, do jou see, 

<' You can't stir a step, not an inch, without me.'' 

Said the Teeth, " I'll not bite," said the Throat, " Til 

*' not swallow, 
^' And if I don't feed you, your death will soon follow ;" 
Said the Hands, ^< For a glutton no longer I'll work, 
** If I strike a fresh stroke, may I die like a Turk." 

*^ I've such heavy burdens to carry," says Back, 
** That my sinews and bones are all ready to crack ; 
'* Brother Knees I desire you no longer will bow, 
** At a tyrant's command, we'll resist him I vow." 

The least of the Fingers now gave themsdves airs. 
And cried, << Let us manage the public affairs ;" 
Nay, the rights of the Toes was now pleaded as great, 
« ^^Q ^£2, 2LTe quite sure we can govern the State." 



So they straightway for outrage began to prepare. 
And each wall was placarded with diligent care ; 
But lest they should seem due affection to want. 
Friends, Brothers, and Countrymen, still was the 
cant. 

They depart, they agree that revenge they will seek, 
" We'll prove his destruction, we'll meet every week :** 
So they rush'd out in fury, resolved to resist. 
And they published fresh papers to add to their list. 
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The Bdl J, 'tat tnie» booo became ft umtwka t hslc. 
But then ewerj memb er with him also ahnnk ; 
With scarce aoy streaigtb kft, thej dragged to next 

mg» 
How sonk were their ^urits, how sad was their greeting 



At length they discorered *twas what thej desenr*d. 
That the Limbs with the Belly was more than halfHrtanr^d; 
The Feet got the palsj, the Hands got the gout. 
Not an indi but was fiunt from the toe to the snoot. 



How different was this from each former {ntrfemion ! 

No shouting, no hissing, no talk of oppression : 

Said the Hands, " Brother Feet, let*s e*en weA our Old 

"Friend," 
Says the Feet, " Fm scarce able the call to attend.* 

*^ I can woi4e, but not govern,** the Hands meekly cried ; 
" I can mn, but not manage,** the Feet then replied ; 
" Tis you. Brother Tohgue, would have ruined us all, 
" like poor silly sheep, we all ran at your calL" 

Quoth the Knees, " You had better submit. Brother Back, 
^ You are now a free horse, they'll soon make you a hack ; 
" We all know what we are, but what we shall be, 
" If we change, is a secret to you and to me." 

The Tongue remained turbulent, noisy, and stout. 
But at length, left alone, he was forced to give out ; 
And when he no more was allowed to complain. 
He was sOent, and gave up the cause to the Brain. 

Then they sought their old friend, and with cheerful sub- 
mission. 
Presented for pardon this sober petition : 
** We're resolved for the future to make no more fuss, 
" We can't do without you, — - you can't do without us." 
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So the good-natured Belly forgave them the wrong. 
And toon with the Limbs grew both healthy and strong; 
They're a match fbr the worid» when together they Join, 
But sep'rate they're nothing — they both must combine." 

Here the Orator ceased, the applauses were loud ; 
And with joy and afiection, dispersed the whole crowd. 



THE BLACK SLAVE TRADE. 



A POEM. 



— > O sTMdt 4Mi|^ ! 
T« Sons of Mercy ! O ooniplMt yowt wwk ; 
WfCDch from OppiwwNi's hMid tlw iron rod» 
And bid tho cratl fetl Hw pwis they fit«. 

Tnoitioox's **£ikff|N 



»% 
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THE BLACK SLAVE TRADE. 



If Heavi^i has into being deigned to call 

Thy light, O Liberty ! to shine on all ; 

Bright intellectual Sun ! why does thy ray 

To earth distribute only partial day ? 

Since no resisting cause from spirit flows 

Thy universal presence to oppose ; 

No obstacles by Nature's hand impress'd. 

Thy subtle and ethereal beams arrest; 

Not sway'd by matter is thy course benign. 

Or more direct or more oblique to shine ; 

Nor motion's laws can speed thy active course ; 

Nor strong repulsion's pow'rs obstruct thy force : 

Since there is no convexity in mind, 

Why are thy genial rays to parts confin'd ? 

While the chill North with thy bright beam is blest, 

Why should fell darkness half the South invest? 

T^jBS it decreed, &ir Freedom ! at thy birth, 

Tliat thou should'st ne'er irradiate all the earth? 

While Britain basks in thy full blaze of light. 

Why lies sad Afric quench'd in total night? 

Thee only, sober Goddess ! I attest. 
In smiles chastis'd, and decent graces dress'd ; 
To thee alone, pure daughter of the skies. 
The hallow'd incense of the Bard should rise : 
Not that mad Liberty *, in whose wild praise 
Too oft he trims his prostituted bays; 

* AllndKng to die riots in Loodon in the year isoa 
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Not that unlicens'd monster of the crowd. 
Whose roar terrific bursts in peals so loud, 
DeaPning the ear of Peace ; fierce Faction's tool. 
Of rash Sedition born, and mad Misrule ; 
Whose stubborn mouth, rejecting Reason's rein. 
No strength can govern, and no skill restrain ; 
Whose magic cries the frantic vulgar draw 
To spurn at Order, and to outrage Law; 
To tread on grave Authority and Pow'r, 
And shake the work of ages in an hour : 
Convuls'd her voice, and pestilent her breath. 
She raves of mercy, while she deals out death : 
Each blast is fate ; she darts from either hand 
Red conflagration o'er th' astonish'd land ; 
Clamouring for peace, she rends the air with nois^ 
And, to reform a part, the whole destroys. 
Reviles oppression only to oppress, 
And, in the act of murder, breathes redress. 
Such have we seen on Freedom's genuine coast. 
Bellowing for blessings which were never lost. 
'Tis past, and Reason rules the lucid hour. 
And beauteous Order reassumes his power : 
Lord of the bright ascendant may he reign. 
Till perfect Peace eternal sway maintain I 

O, plaintive Southerne ! * whose impassion'd page 
Can melt the soul to grief, or rouse to rage ; 
Now, vThen congenial themes engage the Muse^ 
She bums to emulate thy generous views ; 
Her failing efforts mock her fond desires. 
She shares thy feelings, not partakes thy fires. 

* Author of the Tragedy of Oronoko 
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Strange pow'r of s(Nig I the strain that waniis the hewt 

Seems the same inspiration to impart ; 

Tooch'd by th' extrinsic energy alone. 

We think the flame which melts us is oar own ; 

DeceiVd, for genius we mistake delight, 

Charm'd as we read, we fimcy we can write. 

Though not to me, sweet Bard, thy pow'rs belong^ 
The cause I plead shall sanctify my song. 
The Muse awakes no artificial fire. 
For Truth rgects what Fancy would inspire : 
Here Art would weave her gayest flow'rs in vain. 
The bright invention Nature would disdain. 
For no fictitious ills these numbers flow. 
But living anguish, and substantial woe ; 
No individual griefe my bosom melt. 
For millicms feel what Oronoko felt: 
Fir'd by no single wrongs, the coundess host 
I mourn, by rapine dragged from Afric's coast. 

Perish th' illiberal thought which would debase 
The native genius of the sable race 1 
Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 
To rob them of the pow'rs of equal thought ! 
What ! does th' immoital principle within 
Change with the casual colour of a skin ? 
Does matter govern spirit ? or is mind 
D^raded by the form to which 'tis join'd ? 

No : tbey have heads to think, and hearts to feel. 
And souls to act, with firm, though erring zeal ; 
For they have keen afiections, soft desires. 
Love strong as death, and active patriot fires : 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame 
Of high-sonl'd passion, and ingenuous shame: 
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Strong, but luxuriant virtues, boldly shoot 
From the wild vigour of n savage root 

Nor weak their sense of honour's proud control. 
For pride is virtue in a Pagan soul ; 
A sense of worth, a conscience of desert, 
A high, unbroken haughtiness of heart ; 
That self-same stuiT which erst proud empires sway'd. 
Of which the concjuerors of the world were made. 
Capricious fate of men I that very pride 
In Afric scourg'd, in Rome was deified. 

No Muse, O Qua-shi I * shall thy deeds relate, 
No statue snatch thee from oblivious fate i 
For thou wast born where never gentle Muse 
On Valour's grave the flow'rs of Genius strews ; 
And thou wast born where no recording page 
Plucks the fair deed from Time's devouring rage* 

* It it a point of honour oniong Negroes of a high spirit to 
die rather timn to sufTcr their glossy skin to l>ciir the mark of the 
whip. Qun-shi had somehow oflcnded his master, a young 
planter, with whom he had heen hred up in the endearing inti- 
macy of a play-fellow. His services hud heen faithful; h» tt* 
tachment afTcctionate. The master resolved to ptmish hiro, and 
pursued him for that pur|>ose. In trying to escape, Qua-ihl 
ttumhled and fell ; the master fell upon him : they wrestled long 
with doubtful victory ; at length Quu-shi got up|)ermost, and» 
being firmly seated on his muntcr's breast, he secured hit legs 
with one hand, nnd with the other drew a sharp knife : then 
said, ** Master, I have l)een bred up with you from a child ; I 
** have loved you us myself; in return, you have condemned tuB 
** to a punihhment of which 1 must ever have borne tlic marks*— 
<* thus only I can nvoitl them;** ho »a)ing, he drew the knife 
with all his strength acrosH his own throat, and fell down dead, 
without a groan, on his miister*M body. 

Uamnay's JCttaj/on the TreatmeiU of African Skvei. 
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Had Fortune plac'd thee on some happier ooasCf 
Where polisVd Pagans souls heroic boast. 
To thee, who sought'st a voluntary grave, 
Th' uninjur'd honours of thy name to save. 
Whose generous arm thy barbarous Master spar'd. 
Altars had smok'd, and temples had been rear'd* 

Whene'er to Afric's shores I turn my eyes. 
Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt arise ; 
I see, by more than Fancy's mirror shown. 
The burning village, and the blazing town : 
See the dire victim torn from social life, 
See the scar'd infant, hear the shrieking wife ! 
She, wretch forlorn i is dragg'd by hostile hands. 
To distant tjrrants sold, in distant lands : 
Transmitted miseries, and successive chains. 
The sole sad heritage her child obtains. 
E'en thb last wretched boon their foes deny. 
To weep together, or together die. 
By felon hands, by one relentless stroke, 
See the fond vital links of Nature broke i 
The fibres twisting round a parent's heart, 
Tom from their grasp, and bleeding as they part 

Hold, murderers ! hold ! nor aggravate distress ; 
Respect the passions you yourselves possess : 
Ev'n you, of rufSan heart, and ruthless hand. 
Love your own offspring, love your native land ; 
Ev^n you, with (bnd impatient feelings burn. 
Though free as air, though certain of return. 
Then, if to you, who voluntary roam, 
So ciear the memory of your distant home, 
O think how absence the lov'd scene endears 
To him, whose food is groans, whose drink is tears ; 

TOL. II. I 
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Think on the wretch whose aggravated paint . 
To exile misery adds, to misery chains. 
If warm your heart, to British feelings true^ 
As dear his land to him as yours to you ; 
And Liberty, in you a hallow'd flame. 
Burns, unextinguished, in his breast the same. 
Then leave him holy Freedom's cheering smile^ 
The heav'n-taught fondness for the parent soil ; 
Revere afiections mingled with our frame^ 
In every nature, every clime the same; 
In all, these feelings equal sway maintain ; 
In all, the love of Home and Freedom reign : 
And Tempe's vale, and parch'd Angola's tand» 
One equal fondness of their sons command. 
Th' unconquer'd Savage laughs at pain and toil. 
Basking in Freedom's beams which gild his native soiL 

Does thirst of empire, does desire of &me, 
(For these are specious crimes,) our rage inflame? 
No : sordid lust of gold their fate controls, 
The basest appetite of basest souls ; 
Gold, better gain'd by what their ripening sky, 
Their fertile fields, their arts *, and mines supply. 

What wrongs, what injuries does Oppression plead. 
To smooth the crime and sanctify the deed ? 
What strange offence, what aggravated sin ? 
They stand convicted — of a darker skin I 
Barbarians, hold I th' opprobrious commerce sparer 
Respect His sacred image which they bear. 
Though dark and savage, ignorant and blind, 
They claim the common privilege of kind / 

* Bc«des many valuable productions of the soily doUu and 
carpets of exquisite manufacture are brought from the coatc of 
Guinea. 
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Let JbScestnp themof eadi other (dec, 

Hmj sdll are men, and moi should still be fiee. 

fmnhifd ReasoD loathes tfa' hnrerted trade — 

T^nariiei^ as die Tieirs the hmnan purdiase made ; 

The outraged Goddess, with abhorrent ^es. 

Sees Majt the traffk:, Sools the merchandize ! 

Mm, whom fiur Commerce taught with jndgii^ eje, 

And IBieral hand, to barter or to boy. 

Indignant Nature Unshes to behold. 

Degraded Man himself tmck'd, bartered, sold ; 

Of ev'rjr natire privilege bereft, 

Tet cnni'd with ey'rjr wounded feeling left. 

Hard loti each brutal suflTring to sustain, 

Yet keep the sense acute of human pain. 

Plead not, in reason's palpable abuse. 

Their seiMK of feeling * callous and obtuse : 

Vtam heads to hearts lies Nature's plain appeal, 

Thoo^ few can reason, all mankind can feeL 

Tbca^ wit maj boast a livdier dread of shame, 

A loftier sense of wrcmg refinement daim; 

IlBoagh polish'd manners may fresh wants invent, 

And nice disrinctions nicer souls torment ; 

KlMMigh these on finer spirits heavier fiiU, 

ifct natural evik are the same to all. 

IlBoagh wounds there are which reason's force may 

heal, 
Tbcse needs no logic sure to make us fed. 
The nerve^ howe'er untutor'd, can sustain 
A diarp, unutterable sense of pain; 



* Xodnng is more fiieqoeot than diif cruel and stupid arga- 
dnt tbcy do uot/eei the miseries tnlliftfd oo them js 
wodUldo. 

I 2 
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As exquisitely fashion'd in a slave, 
As where unequal fate a sceptre gave. 
Sense is as keen where Gambia's waters glide. 
As where proud Tiber rolls his classic tide. 
Though verse or rhetoric point the feeling line^ 
They do not whet sensation, but define. 
Did ever wretch less feel the galling chain, 
When Zeno prov'd there was no ill in pain? 
In vain the sage to smooth its horror tries ; 
Spartans and Helots see with different eyes ; 
Their miseries philosophic quirks deride. 
Slaves groan in pangs disown'd by Stoic pride. 

When the fierce Sun darts vertical his beams, 
And thirst and hunger mix their wild extremes ; 
When the sharp iron * wounds his inmost soul. 
And his strain'd eyes in burning anguish roll ; 
Will the parch'd Negro own, ere he expire. 
No pain in hunger, and no heat in fire ? 

For him, when agony his frame destroys, 
What hope of present fame or future joys ? 
For that have Heroes shortened Nature's date ; 
For this have Martyrs gladly met their fate ; 
But him, forlorn, no Hero's pride sustains. 
No Martyr's blissful visions soothe his pains ; 
Sullen, he mingles with his kindred dust. 
For he has learn'd to dread the Christian's trust; 

* This 18 not said figuratively. The writer of these lines Ins 
seen a complete set of chains, fitted to every separate limb of 
these unhappy, innocent, men ; together with instruments for 
wrenching open the jaws, contrived with such ingenious cruelty 
as would gratify the tender mercies of an inquisitor. 
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To bim what mercy can that God display. 
Whose senrants murder, and whose sons betray? 
Samge ! thy yenial error I deplore^ 
Th^ are noi Christians who inyest thy shore. 

O thoa sad spirit, whose prqiosteroiis yoke 
The great deltrerer Death, at length, has broke ! 
Rdeas'd from misery, and escap'd fixMn care, 
Go^ meet that mercy man denied thee bere. 
In thy daiiL h<Mne, sure refuge of th' oppressed. 
The widLcd yex not, and the weary rest. 
And, if some notiims, vague and undefined. 
Of fbtnre terrors have assail'd thy mind ; 
If such diy masters have presumed to teadi. 
As terrors only they are prone to preadi ; 
(For slioiild they paint eternal Mercy's reign. 
Where were th' ofqiressor's rod, the oqitiTei^s diain ?) 
H then, thy trouUed soul has leam'd to dread -^ 
The daiiL unknown thy trembling fixitsteps tread; 
On Hnf, who made thee what thou art, dqiend; 
!He, who withlK^ds die means, accepts the end* 
Thy mental night thy Saviour will not blame^ 
He died Soft Aose who never heard his name. 
Kot tiine the reduxung dire of Light abus'd, 
KNOWLEDGE disgraced, and Libertt misus'd ; 
On tAee no awful judge incens'd shall sit 
For parts perverted, and dishonoured wit. 
Where ignorance will be found the safest plea, 
B0W many karifd and wise shall envy tiee ! 

Jlnd thoo. White Savage ! whedier lust of gdd 
Or h»t of conquest rule thee uncontrdl'd ! 
Hero^ or robber ! — by whatever name 
Tlion plead thy impious claim to wealth or fiune; 

I S 
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Whether infecior misdiief be thy boast^ 

A tyrant trader rifling Congds coast : 

Or bolder carnage track thy crimson way^ 

Kings dispossessed, and provinces thy prey ; 

Whether thou pant to tame earth's distant bound ; 

All Cortez murder'd, all Columbu? found ; 

O'er plundered realms to reign, detested Lordy 

Make millions wretched, and thyself abhorred:— * 

Whether Cartouche in forests break the laur. 

Or bolder Caesar keep the world in awe ; 

In Reason's eye, in Wisdom's &ir account. 

Your sum of glory boasts a like amount : 

The means may differ, but the end's the same; 

Conquest is pillage with a nobler name. 

Who makes the sum of human blessings less. 

Or sinks the stock of general happiness, 

Though erring &me may grace, diough &lse renown 

His life may blazon or his memory crown. 

Yet the last audit shall reverse the fause. 

And God shall vindicate his broken laws. 

Had those adventerous spirits who explore 
Through ocean's trackless wastes, the &r-8oaght shore; 
Whether of wealth insatiate, or of pow'r. 
Conquerors who waste, or ru£Bans who devour; 
Had these possess'd, O Cook ! thy gratle mind. 
Thy love of arts, thy love of human kind; 
Had these pursued thy mild and liberal plan, 
Discoverers had not been a curse to man. 
Then, bless'd Philanthropy I thy social hands 
Had link'd dissever'd worlds in brothers' bands; 
Careless, if colour, or if clime divide; 
Then, lov'd and loving, man had liVd, and died. 
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Thai widi peniicioiis skill we had not known 

70 faring tibeir Tioes back and leave oar own. 

Tie purest wreaths which hang on gkn^s shrine, 

IKor enqMres fimndedy peaceful Penn ! are thine; 

^3Co blood-stained hmrds crowned thy virtuous toil, 

^3ib ihmgbtef^d natives drench'd thy fidr-eam'd soiL 
StiD Ay meek q>irit in thy flock * survives, 

CcMrteot StiD, their doctrines rule their lives; 

Thy fiiDowers <inly hcve eflSu^'d the shame 

Unscribf'd by Slavebt on die Christian name. 

Slmll Britain, where the soul of Freedcmi reigns, 

Xdfge diains Soft others she herself disdains ? 

IForfaid it. Heaven ! O let the nations know 

The liberty she tastes die will bestow; 

!Xot to hendf the glorious gift oonfin'd. 

She spreads the blessing wide as human kind; 

Jbid aooraing narrow views of time andj^aoe, 

Sds all be free in earth's extended qpaoe. 
What page of human annals can record 

JL deed so bri^it as human ri^ts restored? 
Omaj diat god-like deed, that shining page 
Urdrrm qcm fimie^ and consecrate oue age^ 
And let dns gkary mark our fiivonr^d shoi^ 
To dvb TMiMK Fbeeoom and the true restore ! 

And see die cfaemb Meect from above, 
Ikiiiialiiig sqA^9 qnki the sphere of lote ! 
Qa Britam^s Ue she sheds her heavenly dew. 
And Lseail i es her spirit o'er tb' enlighUfu'd few; 
Yiam sold to soul die gcnenias infliipnre sted^ 
Tia cieiy faRast die soft oonti^gkm feels. 



AniewCTL. 
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She speeds, exulting, to the burning shorei 

With the best message Angel ever bore ; 

Hark ! 'tis the note which spoke a Saviour's birtby 

Glory to God on high, and peace on Earth I 

She vindicates the Pow'r in Heaven adored, 

She stills the clank of chains, and sheathes the sword ; 

She cheers the mourner, and with soothing hands 

From bursting hearts unbinds th' Oppressor's bands; 

Restores the lustre of the Christian name, 

And clears the foulest blot that dimm'd its fiune. 

As the mild Spirit hovers o'er the coast, 
A fresher hue the withered landscapes boast; 
Her healing smiles the ruin'd scenes repair, 
And blasted Nature wears a joyous air ; 
While she proclaims through all their spicy groves, 
<^ Henceforth your fruits, your labours, and your loves, 
^^ All that your Sires possessed, or you have sown, 
** Sacred from plunder — all is now your own." 

And now, her high commission from above, 
Stamp'd with the holy characters of love, 
The meek-ey'd spirit waving in her hand. 
Breathes manumission o'er the rescu'd land : 
She tears the banner stain'd with blood and tears, 
And, Liberty I tliy shining standard rears ! 
As the bright ensign's glory she displays. 
See pale Oppression faints beneath the blaze I 
The giant dies ! no more his frown appals. 
The chain, untouch'd, drops off, the fetter fidls. 
Astonish'd echo tells the vocal shore. 
Oppression's fall'n, and Slavery is no more ! 
The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain, 
And hail tliat Mercy long invok'd in vain. 
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powV! dK bants dwir tvo-fcld bands, 
Fbeedov spring from Britain's bands. 
JkndTaocr! great sooroe erf* Nature and of Gnne^ 
Who of OBC blood dUst fixm the human raoe^ 
Uaokdownin mtirj in thy chosen time, 
With cqni cjpe on Afiic's soflTring dime : 
I Kyc g M e her shades of intellectnal night, 
Bcpetfllhy high behest — Let these be ught! 
Hi Mi|; each benighted sool, great God, to Thees, 
And vilh ihy ivide Sah^Uon make them free! 
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X AM dcsmos to anticipate ai oensare wUcli die 
cxkiad mder wiU be ready to bring tiiaaiJ oq 
the apparent mconsistencjr between the conlentss 
of diis Volnme^ composed of dramatic pieces^ and 
several sentiments not onfirecpiendjr mtrodooed in 
of the odier Ycdomes^ respecting the danger- 
tendency of certain pabfic amosements^ in 
wbicfa dramatic entertainments wiU be naturally 
indnded. The candid reader wiU be able to 
solve the parados^ when it is intimated at wliat 
dilfaent periods of life these diflfarent pieces were 
written. The dates^ if they were r^nlarfy pre- 
served, would ergphiin that the seeming disagree- 
ment does not iuTohre a contradiction, as it proceeds 
not from an inconsistency, but from a revolution 
in die sentiments of the Author. 

From my yoodifiil course of readily and early 
hdbits of socie^ and conversation, aided perhaps 
fay diat natural but secret Ixas which the indin- 
ation gives to the judgment, I had been led to 
entertain diat common, but, as I must now think, 
ddnsive and groundless hope^ that the Stige^ 
under certain regnlatinns, mi^it be converted into 
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a school of virtue ; and thus, like many otbers, 
inferred, by a seemingly reasonable concludoDy 
that though a bad play would always be a bad 
thing, yet the representation of a good one might 
become not only harmless but useful ; and that it 
required nothing more than a correct judgment 
and a critical selection, to transform a pemicioas 
pleasure into a profitable entertainment 

On these grounds, (while perhaps, as was in- 
timated above, it was nothing more than the in- 
dulgence of a propensity,) I was led to flatter 
myself that it might be rendering that infierior 
service to society, which the fabricator of safe and 
innocent amusements may reasonably be soppoaed 
to confer, to attempt some theatrical compositioa% 
which, whatever other delects might be justly im- 
putable to them, should at least be found to have 
been written cm the side of virtue and modesty ; 
and which should neither hold out any corrupt 
image to the mind, nor any impure description to 
the fancy. 

As the following pieces were written and per* 
formed at an early period of my life, under the above 
impressions, I feel it a kind of duty (imploring par- 
don for the unavoidable egotism to which it leads), 
not to send them afresh into the world in this 
collection, without prefixing to them a candid de- 
claration of my altered view. In so doing, I am 
fully aware that I equally subject myself to the 
opposite censures of two different classes of readers, 
one of which will think that the best evidence of 
my sincerity would have been the suppression of 



die Tragedies diemsdvesy whOe the other will 
reprobate tbe dumge of sentiment which gives 
fairdi to die qualifying prefiu^ 

I should perhaps have been inclined to adopt 
the first of these two opinions, had it not oo^ 
curred tome that the suppression woold be thoogfat 
disingennoos ; and had I not been also desirous 
of groonding on the publication, thoogh in a rery 
cursory manner, my sentiments on the general 
tendency of die drama ; finr it sppeared but fiur 
and candid to include in this view my own com- 
positioos; and thus^ in some measure, though 
without adverting to them, to involve mysdf in 
the general obgect of my animadversions, and to 
take my own plays as the text from which I 



I am noft, however, even now about to controvert 
the assertion of some of the ablest critics, that a 
wdl-written tragedy is perhaps one of the noUest 
effi>rts i3f the human mind ; — I am not even now 
about to deny, that of all public amusements it is 
the most interesting^ the most intellectua], and the 
most accommodated to the taste and capacities of 
a rational bdng ; nay, that it is almost the <Mily 
one which has mind for its object ; the only one 
whidi has the combined advantage of addressii^ 
itsdf to the imagination, the judgment, and the 
heart; that it is the only public diversion whidi 
calls out the higher energies of the understanding 
in the composition, and awakens the most lively 
and natural fiselings of the heart in the represent- 
ation. 
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With all this decided superiority in point iX 
mental pleasure which the Stage possesses over 
every other species of public entertainment, it is 
not to be wondered at that its admirers and ad- 
vocates, even the most respectable, should cherish 
a hope, that under certain restrictions, and under 
an improved form, it might be made to contribute 
to instrucdon as well as to pleasure ; and it is on 
this plausible ground that we have heard so many 
ingenious defences of this species of amusement. 

What the stage might be under another and 
an imaginary state of things, it is not very easy 
for us to know, and therefore not very important 
to enquire. Nor is it indeed the soundest logic to 
argue on the possible goodness of a things which, 
in the present circumstances of society is doing 
positive evil, from the imagined good that thing 
might be conjectured to produce in a supposed 
state of unattainable improvement. Would it not 
be more safe and simple to determine our judg^ 
ment as to the character of the thing in question 
on the more visible, and therefore more rational 
grounds of its actual state, and from the eflfecta 
which it is known to produce in that state ? 

For, unfortunately, this Utopian good cannot 
be produced, until not only the Stage itself has 
undergone a complete purification, but until the 
audience shall be purified also. For we must 
first suppose a state of society in which the spec- 
tators will be disposed to relish all that is pure, 
and to reprobate all that is corrupt, before the 
system of a pure and uncorrupt theatre can be 
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jnjr TcwsoBtimt iiope of 
Xlwpe mmast ^immys be m csongnnty tiel3weai die 
tute crf'liie fperimtnr joid the iiatxii« of the spec- 
tacle, in €xder to efiect dat pcmit of amoo which 
€am lauiluui pleuure: ix k most be remembered 
llwt people go to m pimy not to be iwfmctai^ bat 
tobejieased, As ivie do not send tbe blind to ai 
cif pictores, nor die deaf to m 



so it wndd be leading the projected plan ct m 
pore Sfeage in a state of inyerfecrioD, unless die 
geDenloofmpdoa of human natore itsdf were so 
ivfimned as to render die amosements of m per- 
fedfy pnrified Stage palatable. If the sentiments 
and pawamw exhSiited were no kmger aoooinmo- 
dated to the sentiments and passions of die au- 
dience^ c uiiupt natore would soon widkbmw itsdf 
firom the^apid and inappropriate amusement; and 
tiutt, I will not say nap^ benches would too 
ptohabi J be die reward of the ooosdentioas re- 



Far be it from me to wish to restore diat ob- 
solete rubbish, compounded of ignorance and su- 
penddon, widi which die monkish legends fur- 
mdied out die rode materials of our early drama. 
I mean diose uncoudi pieces, in which, under 
the titles of Ifysteries and MoraUties^ die 
most sacred persons were introduced as intear- 
locutors ; in which events too solemn for exhilH- 
don, and subjects too awful for detail, were broo^t 
hfSoire die audience with a formal gravity more 
offensive than levity itsel£ The supersdtions of 
the cloister w^re considered as suitable tc^ics for 
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iht dlveriioni of the Stage ; and ceUatUd IntdU- 
genoet, uttering the sentimentu and langaagai and 
blended with the buffuonerieii, of Bartholomew 
Fair, were regarded as approprhite iufagects of 
merry-making for a holiday audience. But fimn 
thii holy mumnieryi at which pietjTf tastei and 
•oomnion sense would be equally revolted* I return 
to the existing state of things.* 

I have never perused any of those treatiaes, 
excellent m some of tlioni are said to be* which 
pious divines have written against the pernicious 
tendency of theatricid entertainments. The con- 
yicdons of my mind have arisen solely fVom expe- 
rience and observation. I shall not, therefore^ go 
over the well-trodden ground of tlioae who havQ 
inveighed, with too much justice, against the im- 
monU lives of too many stage professors, allowing 
always for some very honourable exceptions. I 
shall not remark on the gross and pal|uible cor- 
ruptions of those plays which are obviously written 
with an open disregard to all purity and virtue ; nor 

* An eniliuvifui to tho litenituro of my own countiy, and 
no Jeuloui uf itN fuino nn grudgingly to lUlow iti comparative 
inforlority in any one inNtimce, I utn yet com|)ellod to ■!> 
knowliMlgr, thtit lu fur iw my ilander remling enablM me to 
form M Judgment, the Knglith Drnmstic Poeti sre lagtnersl 
more licentioiu than tho»e of moNt other counirief , In thst 
profligate reign 

Wh«n til the Muiei were debeueh*d et Court, 

thn 8tiige iittiUned it* higheit degree of dittoluteneM. Mr. 
Ourrick did n greut deiil towerdt i(N puriflmtion. It b tsid 
not to ba?e linee kept tho ground it then gained. 
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shaH I utteipl to abov ^rlraUMHr any very tttifetrfail 
adnnliige (would arue io tba vmin and iha dka^ 
patadt *vi^<H« they to cxclttde the lliealra fironi Ub 
tun •in their indiacriminaled round of prowisciioiMi 
pteaanre But I would oooUy and reapeotftitly ad« 
dreaa a 4aw words to those many worthy and oon* 
adealiotts persons, who would not perhaps so 
early and lincautiously expose their youthful oft^ 
qMring to die temptations of this amusementi if 
they themselves could be brought to see and to 
feel the existence of its dangers. 

The question, then, which with great deference 
I would propose, is not whether those who risk 
every thing may not risk this also ; but whether 
the more correct and considerate Christian might 
not find^ wofth while to consider whether the 
amusement in question be entirely compatible with 
his avowed character? whether it be altogether 
ooQsisteot with the clearer views of one who pro* 
Cfisses to live in the sure and certain hope of that 
immortality which is brought to light by the 
Gospel? 

For however weighty the arguments in favour 
of the superior raiicvudiiy of plays may be found 
m the |M»le, when a rational being puts one amuse* 
jment in the balance against another ; ^- however 
fiurly he may oppose the Stage to other diversion!, 
as being more adapted to a man of sense \ '— yet 
tbisy perhi^Ni, will not quite vindicate it in the opi- 
nion of the more scrupulous Christian, who will not 
slknr himself to think that of two evils cUher may 
be chosen. His amusements most be blam^ss 

K ^ 
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as wdl as ingenious ; safe as well as radona] ; 
motal as well as intellectual. They must have 
nothing in them which may be likely to excite any 
of the tempers which it is his daily task to subdue; 
any of the passions which it is his constant busi- 
ness to keep in order. His chosen amusements 
must not deliberately add ^^ to the weight'' which 
he is commanded ^^ to lay aside ; *^ thqr should 
not irritate the *^ besetting sin" against which, he 
is struggling ; they should not obstruct that ^ spi- 
ritual mindedness" which he is told *Ms life and 
peace ;'' they should not inflame that ** lust of the 
flesh, that lust of the eye, and that pride of life'' 
which he is forbidden to gratify. A religious 
person, who occasionally indulges in an amuse- 
ment not consonant to his general viewiEilbd pur- 
suits, inconceivably increases his own difficulties, 
by whetting tastes, and exciting appetites, which 
it will cut him out so much work to counteract, 
as will greatly overbalance, in a conscientioiis 
mind, the short and trivial enjoyment. I speak 
now on the mere question of pleasure. Nay, the 
more keen his relish for the amusement, the more 
exquisite his discernment of thcf beauties of com* 
position, or the graces of action may be, the more 
prudent he may perhaps find it to deny himfldT 
the gratification which is enjoyed at the slightest 
hazard of his higher interests : a gratificatioo 
which to him will be the more dangerous in pro^ 
portion as it is more poignantly enjoyed. 

A Christian in our days is seldom called in his 
ordinary course to great and signal sacrifices, to 
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yery strikhig and very ostensible renunciatioiis ; 
but he 18 daOy called to a quiet, uniform, constant 
aeries of selMenial in small things. A dangerous 
and bewitching, especially if it be not a disrepi^ 
abie^ pleasure, may perhaps have a just phoe 
among those sacrifices: and if he be really in 
earnest, he will not think it too much to renounce 
sodi petty enjoyments, were it only iro'm the sin^ 
gle consideration that it is well to seize every 
little occasion which occurs of evidencing to him- 
self that he is constantly on the watch ; and of 
proving to the world, that in small things as well 
as in great he is a follower of Him who pleased not 

little, unobserved, and unostentatious absti- 
nenoes are among the silent deeds of his daily 
warfiure. And whoever brings himself to exercise 
diis habitual selMenial, even in doubtfiil cases, 
will soon leam^ from happy experience, that in 
many instances abstinence is much more easily 
practised than temperance. There is in this case 
no excited sensibility to allay ; there is no occa- 
sional remorse to be quieted ; there is no lost 
ground to be recovered, no difficult backing out, 
only to get again to the same place where we 
were before. This observation adopted into prac- 
tice might, it is presumed, efiectually abolish the 
qualifying language of many of the more sober 
fireqooiters of the theatre, ^^ that they go but 
seldomj and never but to a good play." We give 
these moderate and discreet persons all due praise 
for comparative sobriety. But while they go^at 

K 3 
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tiUi the principle is the same ; for diey senctioii^ 
by going sometimes^ a diversioll whidl it not to 
be defended on strict Christian priaeiples. In- 
deed their aekndwlafi^g that it slM^dd he but 
spiiringly frequented^ probably arises froHH a con- 
viction that it is not quite right. 

I have already remarked^ that it i» not the 
otgeet of this address to pursue the usual track of 
attacking bad plays, of which the more prudent 
and virtuous seldom vindicate the principle^ though 
they do not always scrupulously avoid attending 
the exhibition. I impose rather on myself the 
unpopular task of animadverting on the dangerous 
effects of those which come under the description 
of good plays ; for from those chiefly arises the 
danger^ if danger there be^ to good pecq>Ie* 

Now, with all the allowed superiority justly 
ascribed to pieces of a better cast^ it does not 
seem to be a complete justification of the amuse- 
ment, that the play in question is more chaste in 
the sentiment, more pure in the expression, and 
more moral in the tendency than those which are 
avowedly objectionable ; though I readily omcede 
all the degrees of distinction, and very important 
they are, between such compositions and those of 
the opposite character. But the point for which 
I am contending is of another and of a distinct 
nature ; namely, that there will, generally speak- 
ing, still remain, even in Tragedies otherwise the 
most unexceptionable, — provided they are sufli- 
ciently impassioned to produce a powerful effect 
on the feelings, and have spirit enough to deserve 
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to beeome pq^nkip ; -^ there will atill remiun an 
enential radical defect What I insist ok ia^ that 
there almoat inevitaUy rone through th» whale 
wA €xf the Tragic Drama (for to tfu3 least blavae- 
able half of stage-composition I confine my re* 
nuurksy as against Comedy still stronger objecti6na 
may be urged,) a prominent thread of fiilse priik^ 
cq^le. It is generally the leading object of the 
poet to ereet a standard of Honour in direct oppo^ 
tkioa to the standard of Christianity. And this 
is Dot done subordinately, incidentally, occa-> 
sioiially ; but worldly honour is the very soul, and 
spirit, and hfe-gtvuig principle of the drama. 
Honour b the rel^on of tragedy. It is her mo* 
lal and political law. Her dictates form its insti- 
• tntes. Fear and shame are the capital crimes in 
code. Against these, all the eloquence of her 
powerful pleaders ; against these, her peni4 
statutes^ pistol, sword, and poison, are ia fuU 
force. Injured honour can only be vindicated at 
tiie point of the sword ; the stains of injured repo* 
titioB can only be washed out in blood. Love^ 
jealousy, hatred, ambition, pride, rev«ige, are too 
.often devated into the rank of splendid virtues, 
and form a dazzling system of worldly m<M^ity, 
m direct contradiction to the spirit of that religion 
wboae diaracteristics are *' chari^, meekness, 
peaceableness, long-suffering, gentleness, forgive^ 
neas." ^ The fruits of the Spirit'' and the fruits 
cfthe Stage^ if the parallel were followed up, as it 
nn|^ easily be, would perhaps exhibit as pointed 
« contrast as human imagination could ocmceive. 

K 4 
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I by no means pretend to assert that religion is 
excluded from tragedies ; it is often incidoitally in- 
troduced ; and many a period is beautiibUy turned, 
and maiiy a moral is exquisitely pointed, with the 
finest sentiments of piety. But the single grains 
of this counteracting principle scattered up and 
down the piece, do not extend their antiseptic 
property in a sufficient degree to preserve from cor- 
ruption the body of a work, the general spirit and 
leading tempers of which, as was said above, are 
evidently not drawn from that meek religion, the 
very essence of which consists in ^^ casting down 
high imaginations :" while, on the other hand, the 
leaven of the predominating evil secretly works 
and insinuates itself, till the whole mass becomes 
impregnated by the pervading principle. Now, if 
the directing principle be unsound, the virtoea 
growing out of it will be unsound also; and do 
subordinate merit, no collateral excellencies, wp 
incidental morality, can operate with effectual po* 
tency against an evil which is of prime and fiinda-' 
mental force and energy, and which forms the very 
essence of the work. 

A learned and witty friend, who thought dif- 
ferently on this subject, once asked me if I went so 
far as to think it necessary to try the merit of a 
song or a play by the Ten Commandments ? To 
this may we not venture to answer, that neither 
a song nor a play should at least contain any thing 
hostile to the Ten Commandments. Thot if harm- 
less merriment be not expected to advance religion, 
we must take care that it- do not oppose it; that ff 
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we concede that our yniuiements are not expected 
to make as better than we are, ought we not to 
condition that they do not make us worse than 
^bej find us ? If so, then, whatever pleasantry of 
idea, whatever gaiety of sentiment, whatever airi- 
ness of expression we innocently admit,<^ should .we 
not jealously watch against any unsoundneis.'in'ffae 
general principle, any mischief in the prevaUing 
toid^icy? 

We cannot be too often reminded, that we are 
to an inconceivable degree the creatures of habit. 
Our tempers are not principally governed, nor our 
diaracters formed, by single marked actions ; nor 
is the colour of our lives often determined by pro- 
minent detached circumstances ; but the character 
is gradually moulded by a series of seemingly in- 
ngnificant, but constantly recurring, practices, 
which, incorporated into our habits, become part 
of ourselves. 

Now as these lesser habits, if they take a wrong 
direction, silently and imperceptibly eat out the 
very heart and life of vigorous virtue, they will 
be almost more sedulously watched by those who are 
careftd to keep their consciences tenderly alive to 
the perception of sin, however they may elude the 
attention of ordinary Christians, than actions 
which deter by bold and decided evil. 

When it is recollected how many young men 
pick up their habits of thinking and their notions 
of numllity from the playhouse, it is not, perhaps, 
going too far to suspect, that the principles and 
examples exhibited on the Stage may contribute 
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in their full measure and prpporticm towards sup- 
plying a sort of regular slinient to tbe appetite 
(how dreadfidly increased !) for dueliing, and even 
suicide. For if. religion teaches^ and experienee 
proves, the immense importance to our tempers 
and morals of a regular attendance on public wor* 
ship, which attendance is only required of us one 
day in a week ; and if it be considered how much 
the heart and mind of the attentive hearer become 
gradually imbued with the principles in&sed by 
this stated though unfrequent attendance; who^ 
that knows any ^ing of the nature of the human 
heart, will deny how much more deep and lasting 
will be the impression likely to be made by a far 
more frequent attendance at those places where 
sentiments of a directly contrary tendency are ex- 
hibited : exhibited, too, with every addition which 
can charm the imagination and captivate the senses. 
Once in a week, it may be, the young minds are 
braced by the invigorating principles of a strict 
and self-denying religion: on the intermediate 
nights their good resolutions, if such they iiave 
made, are melted down with all that can relax the 
soul, and dispose it to yield to the temptations 
against which it was the object of the Sunday's 
lecture to guard and fortify it In the one case, 
there is every thing held out which can inflame or 
soothe corrupt nature, in opposition to those pre- 
cepts which, in the other case, were directed to 
sulxlue it. And this one grand and important dif- 
ference l)etween the two cases should never be 
overlooked, that religious instruction applied to the 
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him— hemtt k feed sown io dn tmciilttvated soO, 
irliere much is to be cleaned, to be broken up, and to 
be rooted oot^ before good fruit will be produced : 
irbereas the theatrical seed, by lighting on the fer- 
iSe soil prepared by iMiture (of the congenial mn 
plantation, is likely to shoot deep, spread wide, and 
uriiig fiirth fruit in abundance. 

But to drop all metaphor. They are told — > 

wmd firom whose mouth do they hear it? that 
^ Messed are the poor in spirit, the meek, and the 
peace-makers." Will not these, and such like 
bomUkig propositions, delivered one day in seven 
only, in idl the sober and beautiful simplicity of 
our Church, with all the force of truth indeed, but 
with all its plainness also, be more than counter- 
faaianoed by the speedy and much more frequent 
recurrence of the nightly exhibition, whose precise 
obfect it too oflen is, not only to preach, but to 
personify doctrines in diametrical and studied op^ 
position to poverty of spirit, to purity, to meekness^ 
forbearance, and forgiveness ? Doctrines, not sim- 
ply expressed, as those of the Sunday are, in the 
naked form of axioms, principles, and precepts, but 
realised, embodied, made alive, furnished with or- 
gans, clothed, decorated, brought into sprightly 
disoonrse, into interesting action ; enforced with all 
the energy of passion, adorned with all the graces 
of language, and exhibited with every aid of em- 
phatical delivery,' every attraction of appropriate 
gesture^ To such a complicated temptation is it 
wise, voluntarily, studiously, unnecessarily to ex- 
pose frail and erring creatures ? Is not the con«> 
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flict too severe? Is not the oompetitkm too on* 
equal? 

It is pleaded by the advocates for church-musicy 
that the organ and its vocal accompaniments assist 
devotion, by enlisting the senses on the side of re- 
ligion ; and it is justly pleaded as an argument in 
favour of both, because the affections may fiurly 
and properly derive every honest aid from any 
thing which helps to draw them off from the world 
to God. But is it not equally true, that the same 
species of assistance, in a wrong direction, will 
produce an equally-forcible efiect in its way, and 
at least equally contribute in drawing off the soul 
fi*om Crod to the world ? I do not presume to say 
that the injury will be inevitable, much less that it 
will be irretrievable : but I dare repeat that it b ex- 
posing feeble virtue to a powerful temptation, and 
to a hazard so great, that were the same reason ap- 
plied to any worldly subject, it would be thought 
a folly to venture on any undertaking where the 
chances against our coming off unhurt were so ob> 
viously against us. Besides, if we may pursue 
the doctrine of chances a little further, that is at 
best playing a most unprofitable game, where, if 
we could even be sure that nothing would be lost, 
it is clear to demonstration that nothing emt be 
gained ; so that the certain risk is not even coun- 
terbalanced by the possible success. 

It is not in point to the present design to allude 
to the multitude of theatrical sentiments which 
seem to be written as if in avowed opposition to 
such precepts as *< Swear not at all :" — " He that 
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lodcetfa on a woman to lust after her, hath al- 
ready committed adultery in his heart," &C &c 
We are willing to allow that this last offence, at 
least, is generally, I would it were invariably, con- 
fined to those more incoiTect dramas which we do 
not now profess to consider. Yet it is to be fear- 
ed we should not find many pieces — are we sure 
we can find one ? — entirely exempt from the first 
lieavy charge. And it is perhaps one of the most 
niTineible objections to many tragedies, odierwise 
not very exceptionable, that the awful and tre- 
mendous name of the infinitely-glorious God is 
sham^Uy, and almost incessantly, introduced in 
irarions scenes, both in the way of asseveration and 
of invocation. 

Besides, the terms good and bad play are rela- 
tive ; for we are so little exact in our general defi- 
nitions, that the character given to the piece oflen 
takes its colour from the character of him who 
gives it. Passages which to the deceit moitd man, 
-—him I mean who is decent and moral on mere 
worldly principles, — are to the " purged eye ** of 
a Christian dbgusting by their vanity, and offensive 
by their levity, to speak in the gentlest terms. 

But more eq>ecially, the prime, animating spirit 
of nmny of our more decorous dramas seems to 
liimish a strong contrast to the improved and en- 
larged comment of our Saviour in the New Testa- 
ment, on the divine prohibition against murder in 
die Old, in the woe denounced against anger, as 
containing in itself the seed and principle of mur- 
der : anger, and its too usual concomitant, revenge 
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being the main spring on whioh some of o«r beit 
tragedies tarn. 

The eloquent apologies, and theelaborateviadica*- 
tion of the crimes resulting from the point of honour 
and the dread of shame, «— and with such apologies 
and vindications some of •our most approved pieoes 
abound, — too temptingly invite the bigb unbrokeD 
spirit of a warm youth, from admiring such senti- 
ments, to adopt them : and he is liable to be atimu- 
lated first to the commission of the crime, and 
after he has committed it, to the hope of having his 
reputation cleared, by the perpetual eulogies these 
flattering scenes bestow on rash and intemperale 
bravery ; on the dignity of that spirit which cannot 
brook an insult ; and on that generous sense of 
wounded honour which is ever on the watch to re- 
'venge itself. And when he hears the bursts of 
applause with which these sallies of resentment 
these vows of revenge, these determinations to do* 
stroy or be destroyed, this solemn obtesting the 
great Judge of hearts to witness the innocence of 
— perhaps a very criminal action or intention ; — » 
when, I say, a hot-headed young man witnesses 
the enthusiasm of admiration which such expres* 
sions excite in a transported audience, will it not 
operate as a kind of stimulus to him to adopt a 
similar conduct, should he ever be placed in simih 
lar circumstances? and will it not fiiruish him 
with a sort of criterion how such maxims would be 
received, and such conduct approved in real life? 
For the danger does not lie merely in his hearing 
such sentiments delivered from the Stage, but also 
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how finrooraUy they are received by the 
■■dience; received, too, by those very persons who, 
dwold he realise these sentiments, woold probably 
be the arbiters of his own conduct. These are to 
aldodof anticipated jury. The scene is, as it 
the rehearsal of an acquittal at the bar of 
world whose tribunal is perhaps, unhappQy 
br him, considered as his last appeal; for it is 
matt probably hazarding too much to conclude that, 
bjr the sort of character we are considering, hn- 
opinion will be looked upon as the highest 
of action, human praise as the highest 
reward, and human censure as an eril to be de- 
precated, even by the loss of his souL 

Jf one of the most virtuous of poets and of men, 
by die cool, deliberate, argumentative manner in 
■iiich he makes his Roman hero destroy himself; 
this heta, too, a Pagan, consistently illustra^g by 
ihia action an historical fiict, and acting in a natural 
eaa£anmty to his own Stoical principles ; — i^ I 
■ajr, imder all these palliating circumstances, the 
ingenious sophistry by which the poet was driven 
to mirigate the crime of suicide, in c^er to ac- 
eosmnodafe the sentiment to the real character of 
Ids Jiero ; — if this Christian poet, even to his own 
private friend and literary associate, could appear, 
bjr the ^lecious reasoning of his &mous scMoquy, 
ftD vrindicate sdf^mnrder, so that the unhappy Bud- 
gpeffl exclaimed, when £dling by his own hand. 

What Gito did, and Adcfisoo approved, 
Mtut fore be r^t : 

J£, I say, under all the extenuating circumstances 
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here detailed, such a dreadiiil effect could be pro- 
duced from a cause so little expected, oif inteiided 
by its author to produce it, how much more pro- 
Imbly are similar ill consequences likely to arise 
from similar causes in the hands of a poet less 
guarded and worse principled ; and whose heroes 
have, perhaps, neither the apology of acknowledged 
paganism, nor the sanction of historic truth? 
For Addison, who in general has made bis piece a 
vehicle of the noblest and most patriotic senti- 
ments, could iiot avoid making his catastrophe just 
what he has made it, without violating, a notorious 
fact, and falsifying the character he exhibits. 

Even in those plays in which the principles 
which false honour teaches are neither professedly 
inculcated nor vindicated ; nay, where, moreover, 
the practices above alluded to^ and especially the 
practice of duelling, are even reprobated in the 
prepress of the piece ; yet the hero who has been 
reprieved from sin during four acts by the sage 
remonstrance of some interfering friend, or the 
imperious power of beauty ; — beauty, which is to 
a Stage hero that restraining or impelling power 
which law, or conscience, or Scripture, is to other 
men ; — still in the conclusion, when the intrigue 
is dexterously completed, when the passion is 
worked up to its acme^ and the valedictory scene 
is so near at hand that it becomes inconvenient 
to the poet that the impetuosity of his hero should 
be any longer restrained ; when his own patience 
and the expostulating powers of his friend are 
both exhausted togetlier, and he seasonably winds 
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■p the draiaa by stabbkig either bis worst «iiemy 
or his best beoe&ctor, or, as it still more iT&- 
qoently happens, himself: still, notwithstanding 
his crimiiial catastrophe, the hero has been ex- 
hibited through all the preceding scenes as sudi 
a combination t>f perfections ; his behavioor has 
been so brave and so generoas (and bravery and 
generosity are two qualities which the world 
boldly stakes against both tables of the decalogue), 
that the yonthfbl spectator, especially if he have 
dnt amiaUe warmth jhmI sensibility of soul which 
kf hua so peculiarly open to seduction, ,is too 
■mdi tempted to conrider as venial the sudden 
aid onprraneditated crime to which the 
impobe of the moment may have driven so 
oomplished a character. And a little tame tag of 
mondity, set toa few musical p^iods by the unim- 
jiaarianed fiiend, is borne down, abscMrbed, loot, 
m ike impetuous but 4»o engagmg character of 
die feeling, Aery hero ; a ^diaracter, the errors of 
irfiich are now oaosnnmiated by an act of jnurder, 
«o -afflectingly ^nani^ped, that censure is swallowed 
up in pity: the muvderer is absolved by the weep- 
ing andiioiy^ who are ready, 'if not to justify the 
<rime, yet4o vindicate ^tke criminaL The drowsy 
inaral antidote at the dose slowly attempts to 
'Creep after the poison of the piece; but it creq)s 
in ^vain ; it can never expel that which it can 
aever reach ; for one stroke of feeling, 'one natural 
escpresmn of the passions, be the princi|de right 
or wTOi^ carries away the aflfections of the au- 
ditor bejaad any ef the poet's fecoe of reasoning 
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to control. And they know little of the power 
of the dramatic art, or of the conformation of the 
human mind, who do not know that the heart of 
the feeling spectator is always at the command of 
the passions in the hand of a true poet; who 
snatches him with uncontrolled dominion 

To Thebes and Athens when he will, and where. 

Now to counteract the bias given by the pas- 
sions, all the flowers of rhetoric, all the flights of 
mere poetry, and all the blunted weapons of logic 
united, are inefiectual. Of course, the condudini^ 
antidote never defeats the mischief of the piece ; 
the effect of the smooth moral is instantly obliter- 
ated, while that of the indented passion is perhaps 
indelible. 

Let me now for a moment turn to the younger 
part of that sex, to whose service I have generally 
devoted my principal attention. A virtuous young 
woman, it will be said, who has been correctly 
educated, will turn with abhorrence from the 
unchaste scenes of a loose play. It is, indeed, so 
to be hoped; and yet many plays which reallj 
deserve that character escape that denominatioo. 
But I concede this point, and proceed to the 
more immediate object of my animadversiom. 
The remark may be thought preposterous, should 
I observe, that to a chaste and delicate young 
mind, there is in good plays one danger which I 
will venture to assert is almost more formidable 
than that which is often attached to pieces more 
obviously censurable. The more refined and de- 
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die pmmn €xf lore is nude to appear, the 

ioBDiwtiii^ and of coarse the more deiw 

win the exquisite and reiterated represent- 

mdaa of that pessioo be fimiKL Now lore being 

die grand bosineaB of plays, those young ladies 

who are fireqeently attending them will be liable 

to nourish afeding which is often stroi^ enoi^h 

of itsdf without this constant supply of foreign 

fiidy namdy, that lore is the grand bosineas of 

life abo. If the passion be arowedly illicit, her 

^wcU-mstrocted conscience will arm her with scnn 

pica^andher sense of decorum will set her on her 

gmmrd. While, on the other hand, the greater 

die pnritf with which the passion is exhibited, 

pvorided the exhibition be rery tondiing and 

the more deep and irresistiUe will be its 

€0 a tender and inexperienced heart ; nay, 

die more likdy will the passion acted on the 

Scajge be to excite a corresponding passion in the 

heart at the yoong spectatress. If she hare not 

yet fidt the passion she sees so finely portrayed, 

die win wish to feel it; and the not baring felt it 

die will oondder as something wanting to the 

peifcctiwi of her nature. She will ascribe the 

of it to adefiect in her own heart whidi 

be sqiplied, or to some untowardness in her 

ciicumsU mces which must be remored. Thus 

her iaMgination will do the work of the passions, 

die fency will anticipate the feelings of the 

: the sooroe this of some of the most fetal 

diMifdcsa in the frm^V diaracter ! 

h 2 
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Now lo ttpdfvite swAk a tender anA iflbe* 
tionate heart as Aat we are oansidenagi ihe aen^ 
Uance of virtae is neeessaiy ; 'ibr while she will 
conoeFre of <!rimiiial passion as 49eB0nralde^ she 
will 'be ^qoalty apt ta ^^onsidcfr «iwb 'Ate mast 
itnprudent passion as justifiahle, so lang as ihe 
idea, of diMokite crime is kept at a distaaoe. If 
Ithe love be represented as afowedly viciooB, in- 
stead fji lending herself to the iUnsion, she will 
idlow it ought to be sacrificed to doty; but if she 
thinks it innocent, she persoades herself that evefy 
doty shonld be saerifieed to k. Nay, ake will 
•valoe herself in proporti<m as she thiidES As 
•coidd imitate the heroine who k aUe to kite wMi 
•so much violence and so much parity at the aame 
&ne. By iveqoent repetition, espedaHy if ibeR 
■be a taste 'for romance and |M>etry m the in n ac ea t 
young Kind, the feelings are easily tranqplanted 
irom the theatte to the deset : they aae nada ^ 
become a standard of actioo, and ave -brongiit 
home as the regulators of life and ananners. The 
he«t being thus filled with the pleasures af leve^ 
« new era takes place in her mind, and shecarrics 
about with her an aptilade to reeeii^ any inpvei- 
sion herscflf, and a amstsntly waking and active 
to maie this impression in letam* The 
and sober duties -of life begin to be m itat * 
•esting: ^te wishes them to be difevsified wMi 
events, and enlivened by heroes. Though ^ke 
retains her virtue, her sober-mindedness is ioH 
paired ; for she longs to be realising these pains 
and pleasures, and to be acting over those scenes 
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which she sooAoi sees 
If Ae eijls ansmg ftaat freqiMOt soeoic 

to a 5^001^ womaB were limitiwi to fhis 

that k makes her s^ to be 
it would be a strong reasoo whj a 
and pious mocfaer shoold be dam m in- 
lnwliM iin^ her to theai. 

I pnpoady faffacar in this place rppeating any 
«f dune higlher aigoments drawn finom the ntter 
iiwi—'i la h l encBg of this indulgenoe of the tuacy^ 
«f this gialilhatinn of the senses, this anboonded 
lOiing of the thought^ with the dirine ii^onctka 
of Iwiiiging ^ ereiy thought into ofitinty to the 
* obedience of Quist.'' 

But it will be said, perhaps, all this rigour maj 
ha Yerjr snilahle to enthusiasts and fanatics, to the 
Tsigv, the retired, and die obscure ; but would 
jam, exclude the more liboal and polished part of 
socieQr fium the ddi^t and instruction which 
mwf be derived from the great masters of the 
human heart, from Shakspeare particularly ? 

On this sidiject I diink myself csUed upon to 
ofler my opinion, such as it is, as unreservedly 
as I have takea the liberty of doing on the points 
considered in the former part of this prefiice. I 
think, theiH that there is a substantial diflkrence 
between seeing and reading a dramatic com- 
position; and that the objections which lie so 
atooD^y i^ainst the one, are not, at least in the 
«me degree, applicable to the other. Or rather, 
wlifle there is an essential and insq>arable danger 
on dramatic exhibiti<»s, let tlie matter 

L 3 
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of the drama be ever so innocent, the danger in 
reading a play arises solely from the improper 
sentiments contained in it« 

To read a moral play is little different from 
reading any other innocent poem; the dialogue 
form being a mere accident, and no way aflecting 
the moral tendency of the piece. Nay, some ex- 
cellent poets have chosen that form on account of 
its peculiar advantages, even when the nature of 
their subjects precluded the idea of theatrical ex- 
hibition. Thus Buchanan wrote his fine tragedies 
of The Baptist and Jepktkaky Grotius that of Christ 
sufferings and Milton that of Samson Agonistes ; 
not to name the Joseph, the Betkulia deU'oeredy and 
some other pieces of the amiable Metastasio. No- 
thing, therefore, could be more unreasonable than 
proscribe from the study or the closet well-se- 
lected dramatic poetry. It may be read with 
safety, because it can there be read with sober- 
ness. The most animated speeches subside into 
comparative tameness, and, provided they are per- 
fectly pure, produce no ruffle of the passions, no 
agitation of the senses, but merely afibrd a plea- 
sant, and it may be, a not unsalutary exercise to the 
imagination. 

In all the different kinds of poetry there will be 
a necessity for selection ; and where could safer 
poetical amusement be found than in the works 
of Racine, whose Athalia, in particular, (as we 
have had occasion elsewhere to observe) most 
happily illustrates an interesting piece of Scripture 
history, at the same time that, considered as a 
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composition, it is itself a model of poetical per- 
fection. I may mention, as an exquisite piece, 
the Masque of Comus, and as interesting poems, 
in the dramatic form also, the Caractacus and 
Elfrida of Mason ; the passing over which pieces 
in the volumes of that virtuous poet, merely 
because they are in a dramatic form, would be an 
instance of scrupulosity which one might venture 
to say no well-informed conscience could suggest. 
Let neither, then, the devout and scrupulous on 
the one hand, nor the captious caviller on the 
other, object to this distinction : I mean between 
reading a dramatic composition, and seeing a 
theatrical exhibition, as if it were fanciful or arbi- 
trary. In the latter, is it the mere repetition of 
the speeches which implies danger? is it this 
which attracts the audience ? — No : — were even 
the best reader, — if he did not bring in aid the 
novelty of a foreign language, — to read the whole 
play himself without scenic decorations, without 
dress, without gesticulation, would such an ex- 
hibition be numerously, or for any length of time *, 
attended ? — What, then, chiefly draws the mul- 
titude ? — It is the semblance of real action which 
is given to the piece by different persons sup- 
porting the different parts, and by their dress, 
their tones, their gestures, heightening the repre- 
sentation into a kind of enchantment. It is the 
concomitant pageantry, it is the splendour of 
the spectacle, and even the show of the spec- 

* A celebrated French reader at this time in London per- 
Mmated himself all the characters in a variety of plays^ 

L 4. 
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tators: — these are the circumstances whidi al- 
together fill the theatre — which altogether prc^ 
duce the effect — which altogether create the 
danger. These give a pernicious force to lenti* 
ments which, when ready merely explain the 
mysterious action of the human heart, but which 
when thus uttered, thus accompanied, become 
contagious and destructive. These, in short, make 
up a scene of temptation and seduction, of over- 
wrought voluptuousness, and unnerving pleasure, 
which surely ill accords with *^ working out oar 
** salvation with fear and trembling,'' or with that 
frame of mind which implies that the ^^ world is 
** crucified to us, and we to the world.** 

I trust I have sufficiently guarded against the 
charge of inconsistency, even though I venture to 
hazard an opinion, that in company with a judidoos 
friend or parent, many scenes of Shakq>eare may 
be read not only without danger, but with im- 
provement. Far be it from me to wish to abridge 
the innocent delights of life where they may be 
enjoyed with benefit to the understanding, and 
without injury to the principles. Women esp^* 
cially, whose walk in life is so circumscribed, and 
whose avenues of information are so few, may, I 
conceive, learn to know the world with less danger, 
and to study human nature with more advantage^ 
from the 2)erusal of selected parts of this incom- 
parable genius, than from most other attainable 
sources. I would in this view consider Shak- 
speare as a philosopher as well as |)oet, and I 
have been surprised to hear many pious people 
universnily confound and reprobate this poet with 
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But to co&cludei —- which I will do-withr'a k»* 
capitulation of the principal objeeU already touch* 
ed upon. That I may not be miaunderrtood, let 
me repeat that thift Preface is not addressed to the 
gay and dissolute ; to such as profess thems^es to 
be ** lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ;** 
— but it is addressed to the more sober-minded ; 
to those who believe the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; 
who wish to be enlightened by its doctrinesi to be 
governed by its precepts, and who profess to be 
^^ seeking a better country, even an heavenly one/' 
The question, then, which we have been asking is. 
Whether the Stage, in its present state, be a proper 
amusement for such a character? What it would 
be, if perfectly reformed, and cast into the Chris* 
tian mould, we have considered as another ques- 
tion, which it will be time enough to answer wlien 
tlie reformation itself takes place. 

Neither, as has l>een observed, is it to the pre- 
sent purpose to insist that theatrical amusements 
are the most rational; for the question we have 
undertaken to agitate is, whether they are blame^ 
less f In this view the circumstance of going but 
seldom cannot satisfy a conscientious mind ; for if 
the amusement be right we may partake of it with 
moderation, as of other lawful pleasures ; if "wrongs 
we should furoer partake of it. 

Some individuals may urge tliat the amusements 
of the theatre never had tlie bad eflfects on their 
minds which they are said to have on the minds 
of others : but supposing this to be really the 
case, which, however, may odmit of doubt, ought 
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PROLOGUE. 
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srouar wi mju. mvlkmlj. 



6B rm a femaley and the rule is erer 
^ in EpQogne, to beg joor fiiToor, 
NT I take the lead — and leaTing art 
■▼7 to the men — with a wann heart, 
lan here I come — to take a woman's part, 
de jealoosies mj mind perplex, 
e the friend and champion of m j tez : 
yrCy ye fidr, that, let us haTe our swing, 
B, as weD as man, do any thing ; 
tetter too, perhaps — for now and then 

times produce some bungling amm^ men. 
te of lordl J wits — with force and ease, 
we write pla js, or crush 'em if we please ? 
ten, who grant not much, allow us diarms — 
f es, shapes, dimples, then, our onl j arms ? 
le this man our sex dame Nature teaches ; 
t the high horse we can, and make long speeches, 
ot a Ladj Knight, late Chevalier *, 
we^ smart soldier to jour eyes mppemt? 

presto ! pass ! his sword becomes a fan, 
sely woman rising from the man* 
Tench their Amazonian maid inrite — 
oes — alike well skiird to talk or write, 
e, ride, negotiate, scold, coquet, or fight* 
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If she should set her heart upon a rover. 
And he prove false, she'd kick her faithless lover. 
The Greeks and Romans own our boundless claim — 
The Muses, Graces, Virtues, Fortune, Fame, 
Wisdom and Nature, too, they women call ; 
With this sweet flattery — yet they mix some gall — 
'Twill out — the Furies, too, are females all. 
The powers of Riches, Physic, War, and Wine, 
Sleep, Death, and Devils, too — are masculine. 
Are we unfit to rule ? -^ a poor suggestion ! 
Austria and Russia answer well that question. 
If joy from sense and matchless grace arise. 
With your own treasure, Britons, bless your eyea. 
If such there are — sure, in an humbler way. 
The sex, without much guilt, may write a play : 
That they've done nobler things, there's no denial : 
With all your judgment, then prepare for trial — • 
Summon your critic powers, your manhood summon,* 
A brave man will protect, not hurt, a woman : 
Let us wish modestly to share with men. 
If not the force, the feather of the pen. 
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ACT L 

ScxNE — A Gothic HalL 

Enter Edric and Bibtha. 

Bir» What may this mean? Eari Doaglas has 
eDJoiii'd thee 

To meet hun here in private? 

JEiL Yes, my sister. 

And this injunction have I oft received; 

Bot when he comes, tme to the i^pcnnted hoar. 

He starts, looks wild, then drops ambiguoos hints. 

Frowns, hesitates, tarns pale, and says 'twas nodiing; 

Then ^gns to smile, and by his anxious care 

To prove himself at ease, betrays his pain. 

Sir» Since my short sojourn here, IVe mark'd this 

Earl; 

And though the ties of blood unite us closely, 

I shudder at his haughtiness of temper. 

Which not his gentle wife, the bright Elwina, 

Can charm to rest. Ill are their spirits pair'd ; 

His heart's the seat of frenzy, hers of softness ; 

His lore is transport, hers Ls trembling duty : 

Bage in his soul is as the whirlwind fierce, 

While hers ne'er felt the power of that rude passion. 

«« A. 
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E{L Perhaps the mighty soul of Douglas mourns, 
Because inglorious love detains him here, 
While our bold knights, beneath the Christian stand- 
ard. 
Press to the bulwarks of Jerusalem. 

Bir, Tliough every various charm adorns Elwina, 
And though the noble Douglas dotes to madness, 
Yet some dark mystery involves their &te : 
The canker grief devours Elwina's bloom, 
And on her brow meek Resignation sits, 
Hopeless, yet uncomplaining. 

JUd. 'Tis most strange. 

Bir, Once, not long since, she thought herself 
alone ; 
'Twas then the pent-up anguish burst its bounds ; 
With broken voice, clasp'd hands, and streaming eyes, 
She call'd upon her father, call'd him cruel. 
And said her duty claim'd far other recompense. 

Ed. Perhaps the absence of the good Lord Raby, 
Who at her nuptials, quitting this fair castle. 
Resigned it to Elwina, thus afflicts her. 
I Inst thou e'er questioned her, good Birtha? 

Bir. Often ; 

But hitherto in vain, and yet she shows me 
The endearing kindness of a sister's love; 
But if I speak of Douglas 

Ed, See 1 he comes. 

It would offend him should he find you here. 

EnUr Douglas. 
Douil. IIow ! Edric and his sister in close con- 

forencc ? 
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Do duf not seesc aiarmfd sec my oppraoek? 
^bad see^ haw mxddenlj they part ! Now^ Ecbricr 

Ws» tbiff wdl ({one? or ws» it like a. ftiem^ 
When: I desired to BKec diee bare akrne, 
Wkb flU tike wanntfa. <iif tmatini^ CDnftrfefpre, 
T<» Ii^ mjr bosom oafced tek tkj view^ 
And shiov dies^ all it» weakxie»? wa» it wcH 
To call thy fister here, to* I^ her widK» 
Thy finencTs^ infirmity? — perhaps to tcH her 



££. 3Cy Lon^ I coold not tdl; 1 nothing fciii»r. 

Do9g0' ^Sisff then, &oa dost sospect there's some- 
Anog^ wrocBj^ 

JEdL If we were bred from in&ncy togetbery 
If 1 partook in all thy yoittfa&l griefi^ 
ikvdrpeiyjoy thoa knew'st ws» doubly mine; 
Thea telln» all the secret of thy sosL 
Or ha^ve tbew: few short months of separatum. 
The only absence we hare crer known, 
IIa:?e tibese so rent the bonds of lore ^^nnder. 
That Dong^ shotild dbtmst bis Edrur^s tmtk? 

Dmig, My friend, 1 know thee fiutfafbl as thoa'it 
brare^ 
Ami I wQl tmst thee — bot not now, good Edric ; 
^» past, 'tis gone, it is not worth the teSing : 
^was wrong to cherish what disturbed my peace; 
in think of it no more* 

EiL O most wise promise ! 
1 fanr'd some hidden trooble rex'd your qmet. 
In secret I hare watcfa'd 

DfMig. Ha ! watch'd in secret ? 

A apjr ? emplojr'd, perhaps, to note my actions ? 
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What have I said ? Forgive me, thou art noble : 

Yet do not press me to disclose my grief, 

For when thou know'st it, I perhaps shall hate thee 

As much, my Edric, as I hate myself 

For my suspicions : I am ill at ease. 

Ed. How will the fair Elwina grieve to hear it ! 

Doug. She grieve? Elwina grieve? thou'st touched 
the string 
That wakes me into madness. Hear me, then. 
But let the deadly secret be secured 
With bars of adamant in thy close breast* 
Think of the curse which waits on broken oaths ; 
A knight is bound by more than vulgar ties. 
And perjury in thee were doubly damn'd. 
Well, then, our gallant king ' 

Ed. Is soon expected 

From distant Palestine. 

Doug. Forbid it, heaven ! 

For with him comes ' 

Ed. Ah! who? 

Doug. Peace, peace, 

For see Elwina's here. Retire, my Edric ; 
When next we meet thou shalt know all. Farewell . 

lExit Edrk 
Now to conceal with care my bosom's anguish, 
And let her beauty chase away my sorrows ! 
Yes, I would meet her with a face of smiles — 
But 'twill not be. 

Enter Elwina. 

EL Alas, 'tis ever thus ! 
Thus ever clouded is his gloomy brow. [^Asi 
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l)oug. I were too blest, Elwinn, could I hope 
You met me here by choice, or that your bosom 
Shared the warm transports mine must ever feel 
At your approach. 

EL My Lord) if I intrude, 
The cause which brings me claims your gentle pardon, 
I fear you are not well, and come, unbidden, 
Except by faithful duty, to enquire. 
If haply in my power, my little power, 
I have the means to minister relief 
To your affliction ? 

Doug. What unwonted goodness I 

O, I were blest above the lot of man. 
If tenderness, not duty, brought Elwina; 
G)ld, ceremonious, hard, unfeeling duty. 
That wretched substitute for love : but know. 
The heart demands a heart ; nor will be paid 
With less than what it gives. E'en now, Elwina, 
The glistening tear stands trembling in your eyes, 
Which cast their mournful sweetness on the ground, 
As if they fear'd to raise their beams to mine, 
And read the language of reproachful love. 

El» My Lord, I hoped the thousand daily proofs 
Of my obedience — ^ 

Doug. Death to all my hopes I 

Heart-rending word I obedience I what's obedience ? 
lis fear, 'tis hate, 'tis terror, 'tis aversion ; 
'lis the cold debt of ostentatious duty. 
Paid with insulting caution ; paid to tell me 
How much you tremble to offend a tyrant 
So terrible as Douglas. — O, Elwina -— 
"^VTiile duty portions out the debt it owes 
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Willi scrupulous precisiotii and nice justice) 
Love never measures, but profusely givesy 
Gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, its ally 
And trembles then, lest it has done too little. 

Eh I'ra most unhappy that my cares affend. 

Doug. True tenderness is less solicitous, 
Less prudent and more fond ; the enamour'd heart 
Conscious it loves, and blest in being loved. 
Reposes on the object it adores. 
And trusts the passion it inspires and feels : '— 
Thou hast not learnt how terrible it is 
To feed a hopeless flame. — But hear, Elwina, 
Thou most obdurate, hear me. — — 

EL Say, my Lord, 

For your own lips shall vindicate my fiune ; 
Since at the altar I became your wife, 
Can malice charge me with an act, a word, 
I ought to blush at ? Have I not still lived 
As open to the eye of observation 
As fearless innocence should ever live ? 
I call attesting angels to be witness. 
If in my open deed, or secret thought. 
My conduct, or my heart, they've ought discem'd 
Whicli did not emulate their purity. 

Doiig. This vindication ere you were accused. 
This warm defence, this warding off* attacks 
Ere they arc made, and construing casual words 
To formal accusations, trust mc, madam, 
Shows rather an alarm'd and vigilant spirit, 
For ever on the watch to guard its secret, 
Than tlie sweet calm of fearless innocence. 
Who talked of guilt? Who testified suspicion ? 
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Ei. Leanif Sir, that virtue, while 'tis firee from 
blame, 

Is modest, lowly, meek, and miassuroing ; 
Not apt, like fi»rful vice, to shield its weakness 
Behind the studied pomp of boastful phrase, 
Whidi swdls to hide the poverty it shelters ; 
But when this virtue feels itself suspected. 
Insulted, set at nought, its whiteness stain*d. 
It then grows proud, forgets its humble worth. 
And rates itself above its real value. 

2>oi^. I did not mean to chide ! But think, O think. 
What pangs must rend this fearful, doting heart. 
To see yon sink as if in love with death. 
To fear, distracting thought, to feel you hate me ! 

JEL What if the slender thread by which I hold 
This poor precarious being soon must break. 
Is it Elwina's crime, or heaven's decree ? 
Yet I shall meet, I trust, the king of terrors. 
Submissive and resigned, without one pang, 
Ooe fond regret, at leaving thb gay world* 

JDot^. Yes, madam, there is one, one man ador'd. 
For whom your sighs will heave^ your tears will flow. 
For whom this hated world will still be dear. 
For whcmi you still would live — ^ 

JEl. Hold, hold, my Lord ; 

What may this mean ? 

Dot^* Ah ! I have gone too fer* 

What have I said? Your father, sure, your bther. 

The good Lord Raby, may at least expect 
One tender sigh* 

Ei. Alas, my Lord, I thought 
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llie harmless incense of a (laughter's sighs 
Might rise to heaven, and not offend its ruler. 

Doug. 'Tis true ; yet Rab/s self is less beloved 
Since he bestowed his daughter's hand on Douglas : 
That was a crime the dutiful Elwiua 
Can never pardon ; and believe me^ madam. 
My love's so nice, so delicate my honour, 
I am asham'd to owe my happiness 
To ties which make you wretched. [^Exii Dougla 

El. Ah ! how's this \ 

Though I have ever found him fierce and rash. 
Full of obscure surmise and distant hints, 
Till now he never ventur'd to accuse me. 
^^ Yet there b one, one man belov'd, ador'd, 
" For whom your tears will flow : " — these were h 

words — 
And then the wretched subterfuge of Raby — 
How poor th' evasion ! — But my Birtha comes. 

Enter Birtha. 

Bir. Crossing the portico I met Lord Douglas 
Disorder'd were his looks, his eyes shot fire; 
He caird upon your name with such distraction 
I fear'd some sudden evil had beffdlen you. 

EL Not sudden; no: long has the storm 
gathering. 
Which threatens speedily to burst in ruin 
On this devoted head. 

Bir. I ne'er beheld 

Your gentle soul so ruffled, yet I've niark'd j 
While others thought you happiest of the ht 
Blest with whate'er the world calls great or 
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With all tbst nature, all that fortane gives, 

Pie marfc'd you bendiDg with a weight of sorrow. 

EL Oh, I will tell thee all ! thou could'st not find 
An boor, a moment, in Elwina's life 
When her full heart so longed to ease its load. 
And poor its sorrows in thy firioidly boscHn : 
Hear, then, with pity hear, my tale of woe. 
And, oh, kt filial piety forgive. 
If my presnmptnoos lips arraign a fiither ! 
Yes, Birtha, that bdov'd, that cruel father 
Has doom'd me to a life of hopeless anguish, 
Doom'd me to die ere half my days are numbered, 
Doom'd me to give my trembling hand to Douglas, 
Twas all I had to give, my heart was — Percjr's. 
Bir. What do I hear? 

EL My misery, not my crime. 

Long »noe the batde 'twixt the rival houses 
Of Doog^ and of Percy, for whose hate 
The w<irld itsdPs too small a theatre ; 
One sommer^s mom my fether chased the deer 
On Cheviot hills, Northumbrians fiiir domain -^— 
Bir. On that £im'd spot where first the feuds com* 
menc'd 
Between die Earis? 

EL The same. - During the chase. 

Some ctmj fiither's knights received an insult 
From die Lord Percy's herdsmen, churiish foresters. 
Un w o r th y of the gende blood they serv'd. 
Iffy fioher, proud and jealous of his honour 
(Thou know'st the fiery temper of our Barons), 
Swore that Northumberland had been amcem'd 
In thb rode outrage^ nor would hear of peace 
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Or reconcilement which the Percy offisr'd ; 
Hut bade me hnte, renounce, nnd Ixuiish him. 
Oil) 'twas a tfisk too Imrd for all my duty : 
I strove, and wept ; I strove »- but still I lov'd. 

Bif\ Indeed 'twas most unjust ; but say, what fol- 
lowed ? 

EL Why should I dwell on the disastrous tale ? 
Forbid to see me, Percy, in despair, 
Join'd the crusade against the Saracen. 
Soon as tlie jarring kingdoms were at peace, 
Earl Douglas, whom till then I ne'er had seen. 
Came to this castle; 'twas my hapless fiitc 
To please him. — Birtha; thou can*st tell what fol- 

low'd ; 
But who shall tell the agonies I felt ? 
My barbarous father forc'd me to dissolve 
The tender vows himself had bid me form ■ 
He drngg'd me trembling, dying, to the altar; 
I sigh'd, I struggled, fainted, and — complied. 

Bir. Did Douglas know a marriage had been once 
Proposal 'twixt you and Percy ? 

EL If he did, 

He thought, like you, it was a match of policy. 
Nor knew our love outran our fathers' prudence. 

Bh\ Should he now find he was the instrument 
Of the I^rd llaby's vengeance ? 

El. 'Twere most dreadful ! 

My father lock'd this motive in his breast, 
And feign'd to have forgot the chase of Cheviot. 
Some moons have now completed tlieir slow course 
Since my sad marriage. — Percy still is absent. 

Bir. Nor will return l)efore his sovereign comes. 

El. Talk not of his return ! this coward heart 
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Cm know no tbooght of peace but in bb absence. 
Hoir, Douglas here again ? some fresb alarm ! 

Enter Douglas, agitated^ with letters in his hand. 

Doug. Madam, your pardon — ^ 

EI. What disturbs my Lord ? 

Doug. Nothing. — Disturb ? I ne'er was more at ease* 
Tliese letters from your father give us notice 
He will be here to-night ; — he further adds 
The King's each hour expected to return. 
The grand crusade's accomplished. 

El. How! the King? 

Said yon the King? 

Doug. And 'tis Lord Raby's pleasure 
That you, among the foremost, bid him welcome. . 
You must attend the court. 

EL Must I, my Lord ? 

Doug. Now to observe how she receives the news I 

^Aside. 

EL I must not — cannot — By the tender love 
You have so ofl profess'd for poor Elwina, 
Indulge this one request O let me stay ! 

Doug. Enchanting sounds ! she does not wish to 
go. JiAsiik. 

EL The bustling world, the pomp which waits on 
courts, 
111 suits my humble, unambitious soul: — 
Then leave me here, to tread the safer path 
Of private life ; here, where my peaceful course 
Shall be as silent as the shades around me ; 
Nor shall one vagrant wish be e'er allow'd 
To stray beyond the bounds of Raby Castle 

VOL. If. N • 
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Dm^. O music to my eBis I (Jmdi.) Omiynirt- 
•olve 
To hide those wondrous beauties in the shad^ 

Which rival kings would cheaply bugr wiih empire? 
Can you renounce the pleasures of a court. 
Whose roo& resound with minstrelsy and mirth? 

Ei. My Lord, retirement is a wifis's best duty. 
And virtue's safest station is retreat. 

Doi^. My soul's in transports ! (Aside.) — Bateau 
you for^^ 
What wins the soul of woman — admiratioQ ? 
For^^ a world, where &r inferior charms» 
Only presume to shine when you are absent? 
Will you not long to meet the public gaae ? 
L<Nig to eclipse the feir, and charm the braTe? 

EL These are delights in which the mmd partakes 
not. 

Bcmg. rn try her further. C^*^* 

(Taiet hfr hand^ and loots stfod/astfy ai irr as ke 

speahJ) 

But reflect once more ; 
When you shall hear that England's gallant peen, 
Fresh from the fields of war, and gay with glory. 
Elate with fame, and vain with victory ; 
When you shall hear these princely youths contend 
In many a tournament for beauty's priie ; 
Wlien you shall hear of revelry, and maskinj^ 
Of mimic combats, and of festive halls, 
Of lances shiver'd in the cause of love^ 
Will you not then re|)ent, then wish your &te^ 
Your hap|)ier fate, had till that hour reserved you 
For some plum'd conqueror? 
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JET* Mjr fete, my Lord, 

Is Doir bomd op widi yonn, nor do I wish 
To guo anodier hesit* 

Doug* Hare let me kneel ■ ■■ i 

Yes^ I w31 kaedf and gaze, and weep, and wonder; 

Thoapangoa of goodness I — pardon, pardon! 

[^Kittes her JumdL 
I am coofinc'd — I can no longer doubt, 

Xor lall^ nor bear, nor reason, nor reflect 

— I most retire, and gire a loose to joy. 

\JExii Douglas. 

Bir» The King netnms. 

£L And with him Percy comes ! 

Bir» Yon needs most go. 

EL O never, never^ never* 

That rock 111 shnn. Shall J solicit ruin. 
And poll destmction on me ere its time? 
^ who have hdd it criminal to name him ! 
I will not go — I disobey thee, Douglas, 
Bot disobey thee to preserve thy honour* 



ACT IL 
ScEBE — The HaU. 



Doug* {speaking as he enters.) See that the traitor 
instantly be seiz'd^ 
And strictly watdied : let none have access to him* 
O Jealousy, thou aggregate of woes I 
l¥«ie there no hell, thy torments would create one* 
Bot yet she may be guiltless -— may ? she must 

V 2 
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How beautiful she look'd I pernicious beauty I 
Yet innocent, as warm, seem'd the sweet blush 
That mantled on her cheek. But not for me, 
But not for me those breathing roses blow I 
And then she wept — what I can I bear her tears ? 
Well — let her weep — her tears are for another ; 

did they fall for me, to dry their streams 

I'd drain the choicest blood that feeds this heart, 
Nor thmk the drops I shed were half so precious. 

IHe stands in a musing posture. 

Enter Lord Raby* 

Babi/, Sure I mistake — am I in Raby Castle? 
Impossible I that was the seat of smiles ; 
There Cheerfulness and Joy were household gods. 

1 us'd to scatter pleasures when I came. 
And every vassal shar'd his lord's delight 
But now Suspicion and Distrust preside. 
Now Discontent maintains a sullen sway. 
Where is the smile unfeign'd, the jovial welcome. 
Which chccr'd the sad, beguil'd the pilgrim's pain, 
And made dependency forget its bonds ? 
Where is the ancient, hospitable hall. 

Whose vaulted roof once rung with harmless mirth 
Where every passing stranger was a guest. 
And every guest a friend ?. I fear me much, 
If once our nobles scorn their rural seats. 
Their rural greatness, and their vassals' love, 
Freedom and English grandeur are no more. 

Doug, {advancitig,) My Lord, you are welcome. 

liabi/. Sir, I trust I am i 

But yet, methinks, I shall not feel Vm welcome, 
Till my Elwina bless me with her smiles : 



\ 
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She was not wont with lingering step to meet me^ 
Or greet mjr coming with a cold embrace ; 
Now I extend my longing arms in vain, 
Mj diild, mjr darlings does not haste to fill them. 
O tliej were happy days wh^i she would fly 
To meet me firom the camp or firom the chase, 
And with her fondness overpay my toils ! 
How eager would her tender hands unbrace 
The ponderous armour from my war-worn limbs. 
And pluck the helmet which oppos'd her kiss ! 

Doug. O sweet delights that never must be mine ! 

lUdnf. What do I hear? 

Doug. Nothing : ^iquire no fiuther. 

Saby. My Lord, if you respect an old man's peace; 
If e'er you doted on my much-lov'd child. 
As 'tis most sure you made me think you did ; 
Then, by the pangs which you may one day fed. 
When you, like me, shall be a fond, fond father. 
And tremble for the treasure of your age, 
£zphiin what this alarming silence means ? 
Too sigh, yet do not speak ; nay more, you hear not. 
Toor labouring soul turns inward on itself 
As there were nothing but your own sad thoughts 
Deserv'd regard. Does my child live ? 

Dai^. She does. 

Baby. To bless her father I 

Dot^. And — to curse her husband ! 

Baby. Ah ! have a care, my Lord ; I'm not so <dd— 

Doug. Nor I so base that I should tamely bear it; 
Kor am I so inur'd to in&my. 
That I can say without a burning blush. 
She lives to be my curse. 

N 3 
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Baby. How's this? 

Ikmg. I tbooi^t 

The lily op'nti^ to the heay'iis' soft dews. 
Was not so fragrant, and was not so chaste. 

Bjahy. Has she prov'd otherwise ? Til not beliere it 
Who has tradac'd my sweet, ray innocent child ? 
O she's too good too 'scape calumnious toognes. 
Detraction ever lores a lofty mark : 
It saw her soar a flight above her fellows^ 
And hurl'd its arrow to her glorious height. 
To reach her heart, and bring her to the ground* 

Doug. Had the rash tongue of Slander so presum'd, 
My vengeance had not been of that slow sortf 
To need a prompter ; nor should any arm, 
No, not a father's, dare dispute with mine 
The privilege to die in her defence. 
None dares accuse Elwina, but — «-^ 

Baby* But who ? 

Ikmg. But Douglas. 

Rahy {putting his hand to his sword). Douglas?'— 
spare my age's weakness I 
You do not know what 'tis to be a father, 
You do not know, or you would pity me, 
The thousand tender throbs, the nameless 
The dread to ask, and yet the wish to know. 
When we adore and fear ; but wherefore fear ? 
Does not the blood of Raby fill her veins ? 

Doug, Percy I — know'st thou that name ? 

Bah^, How ! what of Percy ? 

Doug. He loves Elwina, and, my curses on him I 
He is belov'd again. 

Raby. I'm on the rack I 



IM 



Sack deq^ sadk deadlj lofee as I and Pcrj« 

Dum^. {mat mim^t^ Um). AsIwidFHrjl 
When at tke aiafiii^ii rite, O rites aocnrs'd i 
I setfd lier I ■ f ■! iKiig hand, she started back ; 
Cold honor thrilPd hor TcittB, her tears flow'd 
Fool that I was, I thou^ 'twas maiden fear. 
I>dD^ dotiaig igDonnee ! beneath those teffvon^ 
Haired fiv me, and kyie far Pcscy Inrk'd. 

ffsijn What pvoofofgaik is this? 

/]bq^. E'er since our marriii^ 

Otardi^haie atiDbeen cold and jojiess all ; 
FuiU roliaint, and hatred iU di^ois^l. 
Her sole return for afl mj waste of fondness. — 
This irery mom I tidd her 'twas jour wiU 
She afaonld repair to court. With all those graces. 
Which first subdued mj soul, and still enslave it^ 
She bcgif d to stajr bdiind in Babj Castle» 
For courts and cities had no cbanns for her. 
Curse WSJ blind lofe ! I was ag^dn ensnared. 
And doled 00 the sweetness which deeeiT'd me. 
Just at the hour she thoa^jht I should be abaent 
(For chance could ne'er have tim'd their guilt so wdl), 
Arrnr'd joong HarcoiMrt, Percy's diosen hnig^, 
Eigoin'd to speak to her, and her alone. 
I seiird the miscreant ; hitherto he's sUenU 
But tortures soon shall fiirce him to confess. 

Baty. Percy is absent — thqr hare nerer met. 

Am|^. At what a feeble hold you grasp fer succour I 
Will it conteait me that her person's pure ? 
No; if her alien heart dolas on another, 

11 4 
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■ » 

She is unchaste, were not that other Percy. 

Let vulgar spirits basely wait for proof, 

She loves another — that's enough for Douglas. 

Raby. Be patient 

Doug. Be a tame convenient husband ? 

And meanly wait for circumstantial guilt ? 
No -^ I am nice as the first Caesar was, 
And start at bare suspicion. \Gmng. 

Bjahy {holding him). Douglas, hear me ; 

Thou hast nam'd a Roman husband ; if she's false^ 
I mean to prove myself a Roman father. 

lExit Douglas. 
This marriage was my work, and thus I'm punish'd ! 

Enter Elwina. 

El. Where is my father ? let me fly to meet him ; 

let me clasp his venerable knees. 
And die of joy in his belov'd embrace. 

Raby {avoiding her embrace). Elwina ! 

El. And is that all ? so cold ? 

Rah/ {sternly). Elwina ! 
El. Tlien Fm undone, indeed I How stem his looks I 

1 will not be repuls'd, I am your child. 
The child of that dear mother you ador'd ; 
You shall not throw me ofl*; I will grow here, 
And, like the patriarch, wrestle for a blessing. 

Raby {holding her from him). Before I take thee in 
these aged arms, 
Press thee with transport to this beating heart, 
And give a loose to all a parent's fondness, 
Answer, and 'see thou answer me as truly 
As if the dread enquiry came from henv'n — 
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Does DO interior sense of guilt confound thee? 
Canst thou lay all thy naked soul before me ? 
Can thy unconscious eye encounter mine ? 
Canst thou endure the probe, and never shrink ? 
Can thy firm hand meet mine, and never tremble? 
Art thou prepared to meet the rigid judge ? 
Or to embrace the fond, the melting fiither ? 
EL Mysterious heav'n ! to what am I reserved ? 
Baby, Should some rash man, regardless of thy&me, 
And in defiance of thy marriage vows. 
Presume to plead a guilty passion for thee, 
What wouldst thou do? 
El. What honour bids me do. 

Raby. Come to my arms ! [.Th^ embrace* 

EL My father ! 

Raby. Yes, Elwina, 

Thou art my child — thy mother's spotless image. 

El. Forgive these tears of mingled joy and doubt ; 
For why that question ? who should seek to please 
The desolate Ellwina ? 

Raligf. But if any 

Should so presume, canst thou resolve to hate him. 
Whatever his name, whate'er his pride of blood, 
Whate'er his former arrogant pretensions ? 
EL Ha! 

Baby. Dost thou fidter? Have a care, Elwina. 
EX. Sir, do not fear me; am I not your .daughter? 
Baby. Thou hast a higher claim upon thy honour ; 
Thou art Earl Douglas' wife. 
EL (weeps.) I am, indeed ! 

Baby. Unhappy Douglas ! 
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EL Has he theo oomplAMi*d? 

Has he presumed to auUy my white fione? 
Baby. He knows that Percy ■ 



EL Was my destb'd boabaiid 

By your own promisey by a father's word ; 
And by a tie more strong, more sacred stilly 
Mine, by the fiist, firm bond of mutual love. 

Bah/. Now, by my fisars, thy husband told me tmth 

El. If he has told thee that thy only child 
Was forc'd a helpless rictim to the altar; 
Torn from his arms who had her rii^ heart. 
And forc'd to make false vows to one she hated. 
Then, I confess, that he has told thee truth. 

Baby. Her words are barbed arrows in my heart 
But 'tis too late. {Aside.) Thou hast appointei 

Harcourt 
To see thee here by stealth in Douglas' absence. 

EL No^ by my life ! nor knew I till this moment 
That Harcourt was return'd. Was it for thb 
I taught my heart to struggle with its wrongs ? 
Was it for this I bore my woes in silence ? 
When the fond ties of early love were broken. 
Did my weak soul break out in fond complaints ? 
Did I reproach thee ? Did I call thee cruel ? 
No — I endur'd it all ; and wearied heaven 
To bless that father who destroy'd my peace. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. My Lord, a knight. Sir Hubert, as I think 
But newly landed from the holy wars, 
Entreats admittance. 

Bafn/. Let the warrior enter. 

lExit MESaEMGER 
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AH private interests sink at his approadi : 
Ye selfish cores^ be for a moment banish'd I 
I've now DO cfaOd ; my coontry claims me all. 

JSl. Weak heart, be still, for what hast thou to fear? 

Enter Sir Hubert. 

Moby. Welcome, thou gallant knight. Sir Hnjbert, 
welcome! 
Welcome to Raby Castle ! — In one word. 
Is the King safe? Is Palestine subdued. 

Sir Htu The King is safe, and Palestine subdu'd. 
Babjfs Blest be the God of armies ! Now, Sit 
Hubert, 
JSy all the saints thou'rt a right noble knight ! 

why was I too old for this crusade ? 

1 think it would have made me young again. 
Could I, like thee, have seen the hated crescent 
Yield to the Christian cross. — How now, Elwina I 
What ! cold at news which might awake the dead ! 
If there's a drop in thy degenerate veins 

That glows not now, thou art not Raby's daughter. 
It is religion's cause, the cause of heaven ! 

El. When policy assumes religion's name. 
And wears the sanctimonious garb of faith. 
Only to colour fraud and license murder. 
War then is tenfold guilt. 
Raby, Blaspheming girl I 

El 'Tis not the crosier, nor the pontifi^'s robe, 
Nor outward show, nor form of sanctity. 
Nor Palestine destroy'd, nor Jordan's banks 
Deluged with blood of slaughter'd infidels. 
No, nor th' extinction of the Eastern world. 
Nor all the wild, pernicious, bigot rage 
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Of mod crusades, can bribe that Power, who sees 
The motive with the act. O blind to think 
Fanatic wars can please the Prince of Peace I 
He who erects his altar in the heart, 
Abhors the sacrifice of human blood, 
And hate the false devotion of that zeal 
Which massacres the world he died to save. 

liabi/. O impious rage ! If thou wouldst shun mjr 
curse. 
No more I charge thee.-* — Tell me, good Sir 

Hubert, 
Say, have our arms achieved this glorious deed, 
I fear to ask, without much Christian bloodshed ? 

EL Now Heaven support me I lAside* 

Sir Hu. My good lord of Raby, 

Imperfect is the sum of human glory I 
Would I could tell thee that the field was won 
Without the death of such illustrious knights. 
As makes the high-flush'd cheek of victory pale* 

EL Why should I tremble thus ? \^Aside. 

liabtj. Whom have we lost? 

Sir IIu, The noble CliiFonl, Walsingham, and 
Grey, 
Sir Harry Hastings, and the valiant Pembroke: 
All men of choicest note. 

lla1n/» O that my name 

Had been cnroll'd in such a list of heroes I 
If I was too infirm to serve my country, 
I might have prov'd my love by dying for her. 

EL Were there no more ? 

Sir llu. Hut few of noble blood. 

But the brave youth who gain'd bright glory's palm. 
The flower of knigluhood, and the plume of war. 
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ysmio bore his banner foremost in the field, 
Ifet conquered more by mercy than the sword, 
^as Percy. 

EL Then he lives ! ZAside. 

Baby. Did he? Did Percy? 

O gallant youth, th^i I'm thy foe no more ; 
Who oooqaers for my country is my friend ! 
His fame shall add new glories to a house^ 
Where never maid was fidse, nor knight disloyaL 

Sir fhu Yoa do embalm him, lady, with yoar tears : 
Thqr grace the grave of glory where he lies. 
He died the death of honour. 

EL Said'stthon — died? 

Sir Hie Beneath the towers of Solyma he felL 

EL Oh! 

Sir Hm. Look to the Lady. 

[VdsWiVA Joints in herfidhes'i arms. 

Baby. Gentle knight, retire — — 

*Hs an infirmity of nature in her. 
She ever roooms at any tale of blood ; 
She win be well anon — mean time. Sir Hubert, 
Tooll grace our castle with your fiieodly scgoum. 

Sir Hie I must return with speed — health to the 
lady ! lExU Hubebt. 

Baby. Look up, Elwina. Should her husband oome ! 
Tel she revives not. 

£ii^^ Douglas. 

Daag. Ha! Elwina fiunting? 

My Lewd, I fear you have too harshly diid her. 
Her gentle nature could not brook your sternness. 
She wakes^ she stirs, she feek letuming life;. 
Mylovel iHe takes beriamd. 
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El. O Percy ! 

Doug, (j/arto.) Do my senses &il me? 

El. My Percy, 'tis Elwina calls. 

Doug. Hell, hell ! 

Raby* Retire awhile, my daughter. 

El. Dou^as here? 

My father and my husband ? O for pity. 

lExit Elwina, casting a look qfanguisk cm boik. 

Doug. Now, now confess she well deserves my veo- 
geancei 
Before my face to call upon my foe I 

Babt/. Upon a foe who has no power to hurt thee. 
Earl Perc/s slain. 

Doug. I live again. — But hold — - 

Did she not weep ? She did, and wept for Percy. 
If she laments him, he's my rival still. 
And not the grave can bury my resentment 
I can be jealous of the dead. 

Raby. No more. 

The truly brave are still the truly gen'rous ; 
Now, Douglas, is the time to prove thee both. 
If it be true that she did once love Percyy 
Hon hast no more to fear, since Percy's dead: 
Release young Harcourt, let him see Elwina, 
'Twill serve a double purpose, 'twill at once 
Prove Percy's death, and thy unchang'd afiection. 
Be gentle to my child, and win her heart 
By confidence and unreproaching love. 

Doug. By heav'n thou counsel'st well : it shall b^ 
done. 
Go set him free, and let him have admittance 
To my Elwina's presence. 

JB<%. Farewell, Dou|^ 
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im dioo belieVst her &ithfiil, and shell prove mo^ 

Doug, Nordramberhuid is dead — that thought is 

peace! 
sr heart nmy jet be mine; transporting hope I 
rcy was gentk^ ev'n a foe avows k, 
id 111 be milder than a sinnroer's breeze* 
S9 thon most lovdy, most ador'd of women i 
. tnKe eadi virtaey ^^^PY c^^ry graoe^ 
my Uess'd riial, happier in hb death 
» be thos lov'dy than living to be scom'd. 



ACT IIL 
CENE — A Garden at Baby CasOe witi a Bamar. 

Enter Pesct and Sib Hubert^ 



'ir Ihu O Percy ! that thoa liv'st, and art re- 
tnm'dy 
ore joys my soal than all the mighty conquests 
bat sun b^eld, which rose on Syria's ruin. 
Per* I've tdd thee^ good Sr Hubert, by what 

wonder 
was preserv'd, though number'd with the slain. 
Sir Hu. Twas strange, indeed ! 
Per. IVas Heaven's immediate work ! 

at let me now indulge a dearer joy, 
alk of a richer ffActMercfs hand; 
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A gift so precious to my doting heart, 
.That life preserv'd is but a second blessing. 

Hubert, let my soul indulge its softness I 
The hour, the spot is sacred to Elwina. 
This was her fav'rite walk ; I well remember, 
(For who forgets that loves as I have lov*d ?) 
'Twas in that very bower she gave this scar^ 
Wrought by the hand of love ; she bound it on. 
And, smilling, cried, Whate'er befall us, Percy, 
Be this the sacred pledge of faith between as. 

1 knelt, and swore, call'd every power to witness. 
No time nor circumstance should force it from me ! 
But vow'd to lose my life and this together. 
Here I repeat my vow. 

Sir Hu. Is this the man 

Beneath whose single arm an host was crushed ? 
He at whose name the Saracen turn'd pale ? 
Who, when he fell, made conquering armies weep. 
And mourn a victory they had bought so dear ? 
How has he chang'd the trumpet's martial note. 
And all the stirring clangor of the war, 
For the soft melting of the lover's lute ! 
Why are thine eyes still bent upon the bower ? 

Per. O Hubert, Hubert I to a soul enamour'd 
There is a sort of local sympathy. 
Which, when we view the scenes of early passion. 
Paints the bright image of the object lov'd 
In stronger colours than remoter scenes 
■Could ever paint it ; realises shadow ; 
Embodies vacancy ; lends shape and being 
To airy fantasy ; substance to thought ; 
Fiction to truth, and breath and voice to words ; 
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B9^ the object np in all its charms ; 
:s to it nearer, frames its answers kinder, 
turns imagination into sight, 
r Hu* I should not be believ'd in Percy's camp, 
should tell them that their gallant leader, 
bold Northumberland, the British Mars, 
>uncing war, dissolv'd in amorous wishes, 
si^d in shades, and pin'd in rosy bowers, 
aUch a transient glance of two bright eyes. 
?r. Enough of conquest, and enough of war I 
lition's cloy'd — the heart resumes its rights. 
m England's king, and England's good required, 
i arm not idly the keen fhlchion bore, 
ogh — for vaunting misbecomes a soldier, 
e, I am retum'd — am near Elwina ! 
t thou those turrets ? Yes, that castle holds her. 
wherefore tell thee this ? for thou hast seen her. 
r kwk'd, what said she ? Did she h^ar the tale 
ly imagin'd death without emotion ? 
r Hu, Percy, thou hast seen the musk-rose newly 
blown 

lose its bashful beauties to the sun; 

^ lo ! a chilling storm at once descends, 

>ps all its blushing glories to the dust, 

s its fiur head, and blasts its opening charms. 

roc^'d the maid, beneath the cruel weight 

ly sad tale. 

?r. So tender, and so true ! 

r Hu, I left her fainting in her father's arms, 

dying flower yet hanging on the tree. 

Raby melted at the news I brought, 

«ivied thee thy glory. 

^L. II. o 
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Per. Then I am blest I 

His hate subdued, I've nothing more to fear. 

iSf r Hu. My embassy despatch'd, I left the castle^ 
Nor spoke to any of Lord Raby*s householdi 
For fear the King should chide the tardiness 
Of my return. My joy to find you living 
You have already heard. 

Per. But where is Harcourt ? 

E'er this he should have seen her, told her all ; 
How I surviv'd, return'd — and how I love ! 
I tremble at the near approach of bliss, 
And scarcely can sustain the joy which waits mQ. 
Sir Hu. Grant heaveif the fair one prove but 

so true I 
Per. O she is truth itself I 
Sir Hu. She may be chang^i 

Spite of her tears, her fainting, and alarms. 
I know the sex, know them as nature made 'em. 
Not such as lovers wish, and poets feign. 

Per, Away ! nor doubt a virtue so consummate. 
And yet I tremble. Why does terror shake 
These firm-strung nerves ? But 'twill be ever th 
When heav'n prepares us more than human bliss, 
And gives us only human strength to bear it. 

Sir Hu. What beam of brightness breaks throogi 

yonder gloom ? 
Per. Hubert — she comes ! By all my hopes she 
comes I 
'Tis she — the blissful vision is Elwina I 
But, ah ! what mean those tears ? — For me sk 

weeps I 
O transport ! — go. — Til listen unobserv'd, — 



\ 
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And for a moment taste, in sOent jojr. 
The banquet of a tear whidi fidls for We. 

IJEjtit Sia Hubert. Percy goes into the Bower. 

« 

Enter Elwi va« 

£L Shall I not weep? and have I then no canse? 
[f I CDold break th' eternal bands of death, 
^nd wrench the sceptre from his iron grasp ; 
If I could bid the yawning sq>a]chre 
Etestore to life its long-committed dost ; 
[f I could teach the slaogfatering hand of war, 
Va ffwe me back my dear, my murdered Percy, 
Fben I indeed might once more cease to weep. 
[Percy comes out of the Bawer.^ 

Per. Then cease, for Percy lives. 

EL Protect me, heaven ! 

Per. O joy unspeakable ; my life, my love ! 
End of my toils, and crown of all my cares ! 
Kind 9% consenting peace, as conquest bright. 
Dearer than arms, and lovelier than renown ! 

EL It is his voice — it is, it b my Percy ! 
And dost thou live ? 

Per. I never liv'd till now. 

EL And did my sighs, and did my sorrows reach 
thee? 
And art thou come at last to dry my tears ? 
How didst thou 'scape the iury of the foe ? 

Per. Thy guardian genius hovered o'er the field. 
And tum'd the hostile spear from Percy's breast. 
Lest thy fair image should be wounded there. 
But Harcourt should have told thee all my fate, 
How I surviv'd — — 

o % 
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EL Alas ! I have not seen him. - 

Oh ! I have sufier'd much. 

Per. Of that no more ; 

For every minute of our future lives 
Shall be so bless'd, that we will learn to wonder 
How we could ever think we were unhappy. 

EL Percy — I cannot speak. 

Per. Those tears, bow eloquent 

I would not change this motionless, mute joy, 
For the sweet strains of angels : I look down 
With pity on the rest of human kind. 
However great may be their &me or happiness, 
And think their niggard fate has giv'n them nothing, 
Not giving thee ; or granting some small blessings 
Denies them my capacity to feel it. 

EL Alas ! what mean you ? 

Per. Can I speak my meaning ' 

'Tis of such magnitude that words would wrong it; 
But surely my Elwina's faithful bosom 
Should beat in kind responses of delight. 
And feel, but never question, what I mean. 

EL Hold, hold, my heart, thou bast much more 
suffer ! 

Per. Let the slow form, and tedious ceremony 
Wait on the splendid victims of ambition. 
Love stays for none of these. Thy father's soften'cl^ 
He will forget the fatal Cheviot Chase ; 
Raby is brave, and I have serv'd my country ; 
I would not boast ; it was for thee I conquered. 
Then come, my love ! 

EL O never, never, never. 
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Per. Am I awake ? Is that Elwina's voice ? 

EL Percy, thou most ador'd — and most deceived ! 
lever fortitude sustained thy soul. 
When vulgar minds have sunk beneath the stroke, 

1-et thy imperial spirit now support thee. 

£ thou canst be so wondrous merciful, 
>o not, O do not curse me ; — but thou wilt, 
rhou must — for I have done a fearful deed, 
fL deed of wild despair, a deed of horror : 
[ am, I am . 

/Vr. Speak, say, what art thou ? 

£L Married. 

rer. Oh ! 

£L Percy, I think I begg'd thee not to curse me ; 
Bat now I do revoke the fond petition. 
Speak ! ease thy bursting soul; reproach, upbraid^ 
Overwhelm me with thy wrongs — I'll bear it all. 

Per. Open thou earth and hide me from her sight ! 
Didst thou not bid me curse thee ? 

El. Mercy! mercy! 

Per. And have I 'scap'd the Saracen's fell sword. 
Only to perish by Elwina's guilt ? 
I would have bar'd my bosom to the foe, 
I would have died, had I but known you wish'd it. 

EL Percy, I lov'd thee most when most I wronged 
thee: 
Yes, by these tears I did. 

Per. Married ! just heav'n ! 

Harried ! to whom ? Yet wherefore should I know ? 
It cannot add fresh horrors to thy crime, 
Or my destruction. 

El. Oh ! 'twill add to both. 

o 3 
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How shall I tell ? Prepare for something dreadfuK 
Has thou not heard of — Douglas ? 

Pa. Why, Vis well ! 

Thou Power Supreme I why waste thy wrath on mei 
Why arm omnipotence to crush a worm ? 
I could have fall'n without this waste of ruin. 
Married to Douglas I By my wrongs I like it; 
'Tis perfidy complete, 'tis finished falsehood; 
'Tis adding fresh perdition to the deed; 
'Tis filling up the measure of oiTence, 
Till it run o'er with misery. 

El. Percy, oh ! 

It was my father's deed I he made his child 
An instrument of vengeance on thy head. 
He wept, and threaten'd, sooth'd me, and comi 

Per. And you complied, most duteously complied^^::^ I 

El. I could withstand his fury; but his tears, 
Ah, they undid me I Percy, dost thou know 
The cruel tyranny of tenderness ? 
Hast thou e'er felt a father's warm embrace? 
Hast tliou e'er seen a father's flowing tears, 
And known tlint thou couldst wipe those tears awaj^v'? 
If thou hast felt, and hast resisted these. 
Then thou mayst curse my weakness; but if not, 
Thou canst not pity, for thou canst not judge. 

Per. Let me not hear the music of thy voice. 
Or I shall love thee still : I shall forget 
Thy fatal marriage, and my savage wrongs. 

Fd. Dost thou not hate me, Percy ? 

Per. Hate thee ! Y«r^ 

As dying martyrs hate the righteous cause 
Of tliat bless'd Power for whom they bleed — 
I hate thee. ( They look at each other in silent agon^) 
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Enter Harcourt. 

Har. Forgive, my Lord, your faithful knight — 

Per. Come, Harcourtf 

Come, and behold the wretch who once was Percy. 

Har. With grief Tve leani'd the whole unhappy 
tale. 
Elarl Douglas, whose suspicion never sleeps — 

Per. What I is the tyrant jealous ? 

£/• Hear him, Percy* 

Per. I will command my rage, — Go on. 

Har. Earl Douglas 

Knew by my arms and my accoutrements 
That I belonged to you ; he questioned much, 
And much he menaced me, but both alike 
Cn vain ; he then arrested and confined me. 

JPer. Arrest my knight ? The Scot shall answer it. 

ISl. How came you now released ? 

Har. Your noble father 

Obtained my freedom, having learned from Hubert 
The news of Percy's death, llie good old lord, 
Hearing the King^s return, has lefl the castle 
To do him homage. [7% Pisrcy.] Sir, you had best 

retire; 
Your safety is endangered by your stay. 
t fear should Douglas know 

Pep\ Should Douglas know I 

Why what new magic's in the name of Douglas, 
That it should strike Northumberland with fear? 
Go, seek the haughty Scot, and tell him — No — 
Conduct me to hb presence. 

El. Percy, hold ; 

Th'mk not 'tb Douglas — 'tb 

o 4 
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Per. I know it well — 

Thou mean'st to tell me 'tis Elwina husband ; 
Why that inflames me to superior madness. 
This happy husband, this triumphant Douglas, 
Shall not insult my misery with hb bliss. 
I'll blast the golden promise of his joys. 

Conduct me to him — nay, I will have way 

Come, let us seek this husband. 

BL Percy, hear me. 

When I was robb'd of all my peace of mind. 
My cruel fortune lefl; me still one blessing. 
One solitary blessing, to console me ; 
It was my fame. — 'Tis a rich jewel, Percy, 
And I must keep it spotless and unsoil'd : 
But thou wouldst plunder what e'en Douglas spared, 
And rob this single gem of all its brightness. 

Per. Go — thou wast bom to rule the fete of Percy. 
Hiou art my conqueror still. 

P,l. What noise is that ? 

[Harcourt goes to the side of the stage.'] 

Per. Why art thou thus alarm'd ? 

El. Alas ! I fed 

The cowardice and terrors of the wicked. 
Without their sense of guilt 

Har. My Lord, 'tis Douglas. 

El. Fly, Percy, and for ever ! 

Per. Fly from Douglas ? 

EL Then stay, barbarian, and at once destroy 
My life and fame. 

Per. That thought is death. I go. 

My honour to thy dearer honour yields. 

EL Yet, yet thou art not gone ! 
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Per. FareweU, fiurewell'! 

\Ejnt Perct. 
jE7. I dare not meet the searcbing eye of Douglas. 
I must conceal my terrors. 

Douglas at the side^ with his sword drcewn, Edric 

holds him. 

I^ovg, Give me way. 

£d, Thoa shalt not enter. 

JDoug. {stn^^ing with Edric) K tbere were no hdl. 
It would defraud my Tengeance of its edge, 
And be should live. 

\BreaksfroM Edric and comes forward. 
Curs'd chance ! he is not here. 
JB7. {gping^ I dare not meet his fury. 
Doug. See she flies 

With erery mark of guilt. — Got, search the bower. 

{^Aside to Edric 
He shaD not thus escape. — Madam, return. \^AIoud. 
Now, honest Douglas, learn of her to feign. [_Aside. 
ASaoej Elwina ? who just parted hence ? 

[^ffiih affected com p osure. 
EL My Lord, 'twas Harcourt ; sure you must hare 

met him. 
Das^. O exquisite dissembler ! No one dse ? 
Ei. My lord ! 

Doag. How I esqaj her criminal confiision ! 
Ycm tremUe^ madam. 

El. Wherefore diould I tremUe ? 

By yoor permission Harcourt was iidmitted ; 
Twas no mysterious secret introduction. 

Domg. And yet yon seem alann'd. — If Haramrt's 
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Thus agitates each nervei makes every poise 
Thus wildly throb, and the warm tides of blood 
Mount in quick rushing tumults to your check ; 
If friendship can excite such strong emotions, 
What tremors had a lover's presence caus'd ? 

EL. Ungenerous man ! 

Doug. I feast upon her terrors. lAsidt 

The story of his death was well contrived ; 

IToker 
But it affects not me ; I have a wife, 
Compared with whom cold Dian was unchaste. 

iTaies ker ham 
But mark me well — though it concerns not you -^ 
If there's a sin more deeply black than others, 
Distinguish'd from the list of common crimes, 
A legion in itself, and doubly dear 
To the dark prince of hell, it is — Hyprocrisy. 

[ Throws her from him^ and exi^ 

El. Yes, I will bear his fearful indignation ! 
Thou melting heart be firm as adamant ; 
Ye shatter'd nerves be strung with manly force. 
That I may conquer all my sex's weakness. 
And live as free from terror as from gniit. 
Nor shall this bleeding bosom lodge one thought. 
Cherish one wish, or harbour one desire. 
That angels may not hear, and Douglas know. 
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Enter Edric 



Ed. My lord 

Doiig. {in the utmost Jwry^ not seeing Edric.) The 
scarf! 

Ed. Lord Douglas. 

Doug, {still not hearing him.) Yes, the scarf! 
Percy, I thank thee for the glorious thought ! 
I'll cherish it ; 'twill sweeten all my pangs, 
And add a keener relish to revenge ! 

Ed. My Lord ! 

Doug. How, Edric here? 

Ed. What new distress ? 

Doug. Dost thou expect I should recount my shame? 
Dwell on each circumstance of my disgrace. 
And swell my infamy into a tale. 
Till I become the scorn of every fool. 
And branded as a weak believing husband ? 
Rage will not let me. — But — my wife is false. 

Ed. Art thou convinced ? 

Doug. The chronicles of hell 

Cannot produce a falser. — But what news 
Of her curs'd paramour ? 

Ed. He has escap'd. 

Doug. Hast thou examined ev'ry avenue ? 
Each spot ? the grove ? the bower, her fav'rite haunt? 

Ed. I've search'd them all. 

Doug. He shall be yet pursu'd. 

Set guards at ev'ry gate. — Let none depart 
Or gain admittance here without my knowledge. 

Ed. What can their purpose be ? 

Doug. Is it not clear ? 

Harcourt has rais'd his arm against my life. 
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He fiul'd; die blow is now reserved for Percy; 

Then widi his sword, firesh reeking from my heart. 

Hell revel widi diat wanton o'er my tomb ; 

Kor will he bring her aught she'll hold so dear 

As die cors'd hand with which he slew her husband. 

But he shall die ! I'll drown my rage in blood ! 

Yes! here I do devote the forfeit blood 

Of him my soul abhors, a rich libation 

On thy infernal altar, black Revenge ! [^ExeutUm 

Scene changes to the Garden. 

Enter Elwina. 

EL Each avenue is so beset with guards. 
And Ijrnx-ey'd Jealousy so broad awake, 
He cannot pass unseen. Protect him, heaven ! 

Enter Birtha. 

My Birtha, is he safe ? Has he escap'd ? 

Bir. I know noL I despatch'd young Harcourt 
strait. 
To hid him quit the casde as you ordered. 
Restore the scar^ and never see you more. 
But bow the hard injuncdon was received. 
Or what has happen'd since, I'm yet to learn. 

EL O whea shall I be eas'd of all my cares, 
AwJ in die quiet bosom of the grave 
Lay down this weary head ? — I'm sick at heart ! 
Should Douglas intercept his flight ! 

Bir. Becalm; 

Douglas this very moment left the castle 
With seeming peace. 
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EL Ahy theui indeed, there's danger I 

Birtha, whene'er suspicion feigns to sleep, 
'Tis but to make its careless prey secure. 

Bir. Should Percy once again entreat to see thee, 
'Twere best admit him ; from thy lips alone 
He will submit to hear his final doom 
Of everlasting exile. 

EL Birtha, no: 

If honour would allow the wife of Douglas 
To meet his rival, yet I durst not do it. 
Percy I too much this rebel heart is thine : 
Too deeply should I feel each pang I gave I 
I cannot hate — but I will banish thee. 
Inexorable duty, O forgive. 
If I can do no more I 

Bir. If he remains. 

As I suspect, within the castle walls, 
'Twere best I sought him out 

EL Then tell him. Births, 

But, oh I with gentleness, with mercy tell him, 
Tliat we must never, never meet again. 
The purport of thy tale must be severe. 
Most strong and absolute the prohibition ; 
But let thy tenderness embalm the wound 
My virtue gives. O soften his despair ; 
But say — we meet no more. 

Enter Percy. 

Rash man, he's here I 
IShe attempts to gOy he seizes her hand. 
Per. 1 will be heard ; nay, fly not I I will speak ; 
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Lost as I aaif I wOl not be denied 
The mournful consolation to complain* 
El. Percy, I charge thee, leave me* 
Per^ ^ Tyrant, no : 

I blush at my obedience, blush to think 
I left thee here alone, to brare the danger 
I now return to share* 

El* That danger's past : 

Douglas was soon appeased ; he nothing knows. 
Then leare me, I conjure thee, nor again 
Endanger my repose. Yet, e'er thou goest. 
Restore the scarfl 

Per. Unkind Elwina, never ; 

nrb all thafs left me of my buried joys ; 
All which reminds me that I once was liappy* 
My letter told thee I would ne'er restore it* 
El. Letter? what letter? 

Per* That I sent by Harconrt 

El. Which I have ne'er receiv'd* Douglas per- 
haps— 
Who knows? 

Bir. Harcourt, t* elude his watchfulness. 

Might prudently retire* 

El. Grant, heav'n, it prove so f 

[Elwina goingf Percy holds her. 
Per. Hear me, Elwina, the most savage honour 
Forbids not that poor grace* 
El. It bids me fly thee* 

Per. Then e'er thou go'st, if we indeed must part. 
To soothe the horrors of eternal exile, 
Say but — thou pitiest me I 
El. (weeps.) O Percy — pity thee f 
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Imperious honour ! - surely I may pity him. 

Yet, wherefore pity ? no, I envy thee : 

For thou hast still the liberty to weep ; 

In thee 'twill be no crime ; thy tears are guiltless. 

For they infringe no duty, stain no honour. 

And blot no vow : but mine are criminal, 

Are drops of shame, which wash the cheek of guilt, 

And every tear I shed dishonours Douglas. 

Per. I swear ray jealous love e'en grudges thine 
Thy sad pre-eminence in wretchedness. 

El. Rouse, rouse, my slumb'ring virtue ! Percy, 
hear me. 
Heav'n, when it gives such high-wrought souls as 

thine, 
Still gives as great occasions to exert them. 
If tiiou wast form'd so noble, brave, and gen'rous, 
'Twas to surmount the passions which enslave 
The gross of human kind. — 'Tis their low boast 
To yield to trials thou art call'd to conquer. 
Criterion of great souls ! — Then think, O think. 
She, whom thou once didst love, is now another's. 

Per. Go on — and tell me that that other's Douglas. 

El. Whate'er his name, he claims respect from me: 
His honour's in my keeping, and I hold 
The trust so pure, its sanctity is huit 
E'en by thy presence. 

Per. Thou again hast conquer'd. 

Celestial Virtue, like the angel-spirit. 
Whose flaming sword defended Paradise, 
Stands guard on ev'ry charm. — Elwina, yes. 
To triumph over Douglas we'll be virtuous. 

El. 'Tis not enough to be, — we must appear so; 
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Hig^ minds disdain the shadow of oflknoe, 
Nor must their whiteness wear the hue of guilt. 

Per. I shall retract — I dare not gaze npon thee ; 
Mj fedble virtue staggers, and again 
The fiends of jealousy torment and haunt me. 

Th^ tear mjr heart-strings. Oh ! 

BL Perqr ! no more ; 

But ^are my injured honour the affiront 
To vindicate itseUl 
Per. But love ! 

EL Butglcny! , 

Per. Enough ! a ray of thy sablimer spirit 
Has warm'd my dying honour to a flame ! 
One efl^nt, and 'Us done. The world shall say. 
When they shall speak of my disastrous love, 
Percy deserved Elwina though he lost her. 
Fond tears Uind me not yet ! a little longer. 
Let my sad eyes a little longer gaze, 
And leave their last beams here. 
EL {turns from him.) I do not weep. 

Per. Not weep! Then why those eyes avoiding 
mine? 
And why that broken voice ? those trembling accents? 
That sigh which rends my soul? 
El* No more, no more. 

Per. That pang decides it Come — I'll die at 
once; 
Thou Pow'r Supreme ! take all the length of days, 
And all the blessings k^t in store for me. 
And add to her account. — Yet turn once more, 
One little look, one last, short glimpse of day. 
And then a long dark night — Hold, hold, my heart, 
break not yet, while I behold her sweetness ; 

TOL. II. p 
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For after this dear, moamfid, tender monient» 
I shall hsLve nothing more to do with life* 

EL I pray thee go. 

Per. 'Tis terrible to natnre I 

.With pangs like these the soul and body part I 
And thus, but, oh I with far less agony, 
The dying wretch still grasps to hold fab being, 
Thus clings to life, thus dreads the dark unknown, 
Thus struggles to the end to keep his hold ; 
And when the last convulsive groan of death 
Dislodges the sad spirit — thus it lingers. 
Thus fondly hovers o'er the form it lov'd* 
Once, and no more — farewell, fiirewell ! 

El, For ever ! 

ITket^ look at each other for 9ome /fue, 
then exit Percy. 

{After a pause.) 'Tis past-— the oonAic^s past I 
retire, my Birtha. 
I would address me to the throne of grace. 

Bir. May heav'n restore that peace thy bosom 
wants ! [^Exit Birthji. 

EL {kneels.) Look down, thou awful, heart-in- 
specting Judge, 
Look down, with mercy, on thine erring creature^ 
And teach my soul the lowliness it needs I 
That genuine penitence vouchsafe to give. 
That inward purity of heart and life, 
Which mourns the past offence, and shuns the fiitare I 
And if some sad remains of human weakness 
Should sometimes mingle with my best resolves, 
O breathe thy spirit on this wayward heart. 
And teach me to reject th' intruding sin, 
In its first birth of thought ! JiNoiu withmtL 



Whfit noise is that? 
The dash of swovds ! Sboold Douglas be netumM? 

Enter Douolas and Percy ^hting, 

Domg. YidLd, Tillaiii, yidd. 

Per. Not till this good lig^t arm 

Shall fiul its master. 
DoMg. This to thy heart then. 

Per, Defend thy own. 

\Tkey fight. Percy disarms Douglas. 
Z>oi^. Ccxifnsion, death, and hdl ! 

Ed. {mihoui.) This way I heard the lUHse. 

Enter Emic and many ^tights and Guards from 

every part rf the Stage. 

Per. Cnrs'd treadiery ! 

But dearly will I sdl my life. 
Doug. Seize on him. 

Per. Tm taken in the toils. 

[Perct is surroanded hy Guardsj 
*aaho tote his sword. 
Doug. In the cars'd snare 

ThoQ kudst for me, traitor, thyself art caoght. 
EL He never sought thy life. 
Do^g. Adulteress, peace I 

The villain Harcourt too — bat he's at rest. 
Per. Douglas, Pm in thy poVr; but do not 
triumph. 
Fiends betray'd, not conqnei^d. CcMue, despatdi me. 
EL {to Douglas.) O do not, do not kill him ! 
Per. Madam, forbear ; 

For by die glorious shades of my great &thers, 

p 2 
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Their godlike spirit is not so extinct, 
That I should owe my life to that vile Scot. 
Though dangers close me round on every side, 
And death besets me — I am Percy still. 

Doug. Sorceress, I'll disappoint diee — he shall die 
Thy minion shall expire before thy face ; 
Yes, I will feast my hatred with your pangs; 
And make his dying groans and thy fond tears 
A banquet for my vengeance. 

El. Savage tjnrant I 

I would have falPn a silent sacrifice. 
So thou hadst spar'd my fame : I never wronged thee 

Per. She knew not of my coming; I alone 
Have been to blame — spite of her interdiction, 
I hither came. She's pure as spotless saints. 

El. I will not be excus'd by Percy's crime : 
So white my innocence, it does not ask 
* The shade of others' faults to set it off; 
Nor shall he need to sully his fair fame. 
To throw a brighter lustre round my virtue. 

Doug. Yet he can only die — but death for honour 
Ye poVrs of hell, who take malignant joy 
In human bloodshed, give me some dire means. 
Wild as my hate and desperate as my wrongs I 

Per. £nough of words. — Thou know'st I bate diee 
Douglas ; 
'Tis steadfast, fix'd hereditary hate, 
As thine for me ; our fathers did bequeath it. 
As part of our unalienable birthright. 
Which nought but death can end. — Come, end i 
here. 

El. {kneels.) Hold, Douglas, hold ! — not for my 

self I kneel. 
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I do not plead fix- Per^, but fin* thee; 

Aim not thy hand against thy fbture peace; 

Spare thy brave breast the tortares of remorse — 

Sfcain not a life of nnpc^ated honoar. 

For, oh ! as sorely as thoo strik'st at Percy, 

Thou wik fix- ever stab the fSune of Dooglas. 

JPltr. Fmidi tlie bloody w<^k« * 

Doi^. Then take thy wish. 

Per. Why dost thou start? 

[Pkbct bares his bosom; Douglas advances to stab hits^ 

and discovers the ScarfT] 

Dos^. Her scarf upon his breast! 

The Masting sight converts me into stone; 
Withers my pow'rs like cowardice or age; 
Cmdles tfie blood within my shiv'ring vrins, 
And palsies my bold arm. 

Per. (ironicalfy to the Rughis.) Hear yoo, his 



Bear witness to the glorious, great exploit, 
Beoofd it in the annals of hb race. 
That Douglas — the renown'd, the valiant Dou^as, 
Fcnc'd round with guards, and safe in his own castle, 
Sarprisi'd a kni^t unarmed, and bravely slew him. 
Dn^. {throwing aweof his dagger.) 'Tb true — lam 
the very stain of knighthood. 
How is my glory dimm'd ! 

EL It blazes bri^ter ! 

Douglas was only brave — he now is gen'rous ! 

Per., This action has restored thee to thy rank. 
And makes thee worthy to contend with Percy. 

p 3 
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Doug. Thy joy wiU be «3 short bs^ \is insol 

[7o ELwitfi 
And thou, imperious boy> restrain tliy boastingi 
Thou hast sav'd my honour, not remov'd my hate; 
For my soul loathes thee for the obligation. 
Give him his sword . 

Per.^ ' Now thou'rt a noble foe. 

And in the field of honour I will meet thee. 
As knight encount'ring knight 

El. Stay, Percy, stay. 

Strike at the wretched cause of all, strike here ; 
Here sheathe thy thirsty sword, but spare my has 
band. 

Doug. Turn, madam, and address those vows tome 
To spare the precious life of him you love. 
Ev'n now you triumph in the death of Donglas; 
Now your loose fancy kindles at the thought, 
And wildly rioting in lawless hope, 
Indulges in the adultery of the mind. 
But I'll defeat that wish. — Gfeards, bear her in. 
Nay, do not struggle. [She is borne m 

Per. Let our deaths suffice, 

And rev'rence virtue in that form, enshrin'd. 

Doug. Provoke my rage no farther. I have kindlec 
The burning torch of never-dying vengeance 
At love's expiring lamp. — But mark me, friends. 
If Percy's happier genius should prevail. 
And I should fall, give him safe conduct hence ; 
Be all observance paid him. — Let him meet 
Th' exactest courtesy which knighthood owes. 

[Aside to Edric. 
Within I've something for thy private ear. 



Pew. Now dtall this matoal fury be af^ieas'd ! 
Hiese eager hands shall soon be drench'd in slaagiiter ! 
Tes — like two &mish'd Toltnres snnffii^ blood. 
And panling to destroy, well rash to combat ; 
Yet IVe the deqiest, deadliest cause of hat^ 
I am bat Percy, thoa'rt — Elwina's hnsband. 



ACT V. 



ScEHE — ElwinaV Afortmeat. 

EI. Thou who in jndgment still r^oaember'stmeKq^ 

Xjook down wpoa my woes, preserve my husband* 

X^resenre my husband ! Ah, I dare not ask i|; 

Xf J rery pray'rs may pull down ruin on me ! 

Hf Dongas should survive, what then becomes 

Of--*-liim — I dare not name ? And if he conquers 

iVe slain my husband* Agonising state, 

^MThoi I can neither hope^ took think, nor pray^ 

Sot gu3t involves me ! Sure to know the worst 

^ViTere transport to the torture of suspense 

AVben eadi event is big with equal horror. 

{Jjooks, auL) Wha^ no one yet ! This scditude is 

dreadful! 
My horrors mnlt%>ly ! 

Enter Birtha. 

Thou messenger of woe t 
Bin Of woe, indeed ! 

p 4 
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EL How? is my husband dead? 

Ob, speak. 

J5m Your husband lives. 

El. Then farewell Percy I 

He was the tenderest, truest I .Bless him, heav'n. 
With peace eternal, and a crown of glory ! 

Bir. Still are you wrong : the combat is not over. 
Stay flowing tears, and give me leave to speak. 

EL Thou sa/st that Percy and my husband live; 
Then why this sorrow ? 

Bir, What a task is mine ? 

EL Thou talk'st as if I were a child in grie^ 
New to the knowledge of calami^. 
Speak out; unfold thy tale whate'er it be; 
For I am so familiar with affliction. 
It cannot come in any shape will shock me. 

Bir. How shall I speak ? Thy husband ■■■ — ■ 

El. What of Douglas? 

Bir. When all was ready for the fatal combat. 
He call'd his chosen knights, then drew his sword. 
And on it made them swear an awful oath, 
Confirm'd by every rite religion bids. 
That they would see perform'd his last request. 
Be it whate'er it would. — Alas ! they swore. 

EL What did the dreadful preparation mean ? 

Bir. Then to their hands he gave a poison'd cup, 
Compounded of the deadliest herbs and drugs : 
*^ Take this," said he, *^ it is a husband's legacy ; 
Percy may conquer — and — I have a wife ! 
If Douglas falls, Elwina must not live." 

EL Spirit of Herod I why, 'twas greatly thought ! 
'Twas worthy of the bosom which conceiv'd it I 



ifet me the pnject could not be his own : 
For diere was knidiiest — there was mercy in it. 
fes, Doi^as ! yes, my husband. 111 obey thee; 
ind bless thy bloody genius which deris'd 
rbe deadly ntttiny to make obedience pleasant. 
To reconcile thy Tengeance with my peace. 

Bir. O spare, for pity spnre, my bleeding heart; 
bdmoian to the last. Unnatural ! poison ! 

jEL My gentle friend, what b there in a name ? 
The means are little, where the end is kind. 
If it distnrb thee, do not call it poison ; 
Call it the sweet obliTioos draoght of care^ 
My balm of woe^ my cordial of aflUction, 
"The drop of mercy to my fiiinting soul. 
My kind dismission fitim a world of sorrow. 
My cop of bliss, my passport to the skies. 

Bir, Hark ! what alarm b that ? 

EL The combat's oTer ! [Bivtha goet ottL 

(Emmiwa stands in a fixed attitude, her hands elapsed^) 
Now, gracions Heav'n, sustain me in the trial. 
And bow my spirit to thy jost decrees ! 

Be-enter Bibtha. 

(Elwhta loob steadfastly at her without speaking.) 

Bir, Doog^ b fidl'n. 

EL Brii^ me the poison. 

Bir, Hewer. 

EL Where are the knig^? I summon yon— ap» 
proach ! 
Draw near, ye awful ministers of fiite. 
Dire instruments of posthumous rerenge ! 
Come-*-! am ready; but your tardy justice 
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Defrauds the vengeaaee of the iojur'd dead. 
Go, see the castle be securely guarded -**— 
Let ev'ry gate be barr'd— ^prevent his entrance. 

Bir. Whose entrance ? 

EL His — the nuirderer of my hniband. 

Bir. He's single, we have hosts of friends. 

EL No matter ; 

Who knows what love and nuulness may attempt ? 
But here I swear, by all that binds the good» 
Never to see him more. — * Unha{q>y Douglas I 
O if thy troubled spirit still b conscious 
Of our past woes, look down and hear me swear. 
Yes I when the legacy thy rage bequeatk'd me 
Works at my heart, and conquers struggling nature^ 
E'en in that agony I'll still be fiiithfuL 
She who could never love, shall yet obey tbee» 
Weep thy hard fate, and die to prove her truth. 

Bir. O unexampled virtue ! \^A noUe withouL 

EL Heard you nothing? 

By all my fears tb' insulting conqueror comas. 
O save me, shield me I 

Enter Douglas. 

Heav'n and earth, my husband ! 
Doug. Yes— ^ 

To blast thee with the sight of him thou hat'st, 
Of him thou hastwrong'd: adulteress, His thy husband. 
EL {kneels.) Blest be the fountain of eternal mercy. 
This load of guilt is spar'd me I Douglas lives ! 
Perhaps both live ! {to Birtua.) Could I be sure 

of that. 
The poison were superfluous, joy would kill me. 
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Ikmg, Belioiiertiioirfiif<iiioe^ and cane thy Stan; 
Onse th J delesled fiUe whidi brings thy hmhand ; 
Thy hated h^haadj when thy goihy sool 
JtevdPd m fimd, imaginary joys 
With thy more happy paramoor — jost theo. 
When thy hcrarioos fimcy had omibin'd 
Jldnberons hist with mmder — then, jost then, 
Tlnis to levene the scene ! polhited woma^ ! 
ZMine is the tran^oit now, and thine the pai^« 

JEL Wbeooe ^mmg the fiilse report that thoohadat 
fidl'n? 

DiMg; To giTe thy guilty breast a deeper woond^ 
To add a dfadlier stimr to disappointment, 
Hiaus'dit — loontriv'd — I sent it thee. 

EL Thonseest me bold, bat bdd in conscious yirtoe- 

That my sad sonl may not be stain'd with bkiod,^ 

That I may spend my few short honn in peace, 
^Aiid die in holy hope of Heav'n's forgiTeness 
^Bdiere the terron of my laboring breast, 
Saj I ai|i deair of nrarder — say he lives, 
Say bat that little w<»d, that Percy lives ; 
Jind A^ and Oceans shall divide as ever, 
Jls fiir as onivecsal space can part as. 

Oimgm Canst thoa renounce him ? 

EL Tdl me that he liir^% 

Jlnd thou shah be the ruler afmyfaief 
Jlnd life or death shall on thy biddii^ wait. 
Tea, thou shalt hide me in a convent's ^oom, 
Troia cfcpprfiil dayli^bt, and the hannts erf* men, 
Wheie sad austerity and ceaseless pray'r 
Shall share my nncomphuning day between than* 

Doug, Olgrpocdte! now vengeance to tlqroflfeew. 
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I had forgot — Percy commends him to thee. 
And by my hand ■ 

El. How ->- by thy hand ? 

Doug. Has sent diee 

This precious pledge of love. 

IHe gives her Pebct** wcarf. 

El. Then Percy's dead ! 

Hou^. He is. — O great revaige, thou now art mine ! 
See how convulsive sorrow rends her frame ! 
This, this is transport ! — Injured honour, now. 
Receives its vast, its ample retribution. 
She sheds no tears, her grief's too highly wrought ; 
'Tis speechless agony. — She must not fiiint — 
She shall not 'scape her portion of the pain. 
No ! she shall feel the fulness of distress. 
And wake to keen perception of her woe. 

Bir. Monster ! Barbarian ! leave her to her sorrows. 

El. {in a low broken voice.) Douglas — think not I 
faint, because thou seest 
The pale and bloodless cheek of wan despair. 
Fail me not yet, my spirits ; thou cold heart. 
Cherish thy freezing current one short moment. 
And bear thy mighty load a little longer. 

Doug, l^etcyj I must avow it, bravely fought, — 
Died as a hero should ; — but, as he fell. 
Hear it, fond wanton ; call'd upon thy name^ 
And his last guilty breath sigh'd out — Elwina I 
Come — give a loose to rage, and feed my soul 
With wild complaints and womanish upbraidings. 

EL {in a low solemn voice.) No : 
The sorrow's weak that wastes itself in words. 
Mine is substantial anguish — deep, not loud. 
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I do not rave. — Resentment's the return 

Of oommcm souls for common injuries* 

Light grief is proud of state, and courts compassion; 

But there's a digni^ in cureless sorrow, 

A raOen grandeur which disdains complaint. 

Bage is for little wrongs — Despair is dumb. 

lEjreurU Elwina and Bistha. 
Dot^. Why this is well ! — hersenseof woe is strong ! 
The sharp, keen tooth of gnawing grief devours her,— 
Feeds on her heart, and pays me back my pangs. 
Sfaioe I must perish, 'twill be glorious ruin : 
I fidl not singly, but, like some proud tower, 
111 crush surrounding objects in the wreck. 
And make the devastation wide and dreadfuL 

Enter Rabt. 

Babjf* O whither shall a wretched fiuher turn ? 
Where fly for comfort? — Dou^as, art thou here? 
I do not ask for comfort at thy hands. 
rd but one little casket, where I lodg'd 
My predons hoard of wealth, and, like an idiot, 
I ga;re my treasure to another's ke^in^ 
Who did not kncnr the value of the gem. 
But threw it, like a common thing, away. 
And left die fdunder'd owner quite a beggar. 

DoMg* What I art thoo come to see thy race dis» 
honoor'd. 
And thy br^^ son ofgloty set in Mood? 
I w<iald have spared thy virtues and thy age 
The knowledge crf'her infiuny. 

Batg. Ols false. 

Had she been base, this swoid had dnmk her blood. 
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Doug. Ha i dost thoil vindicate the w^MJ6n ? 

Baby. Wanton f 

Thou bast de&m'd a noble lady's honour — 
My spotless child — in me behold her champion : 
The strength of Hercules will nerve this arm. 
When lifted in defence of innocence. 
The daughter's Virtue for the father's shield 
Will make old Raby still invincible. [Q^^ to draw. 

Doug. Forbear. 

Rabi^ Thou dost disdain my feeble arBl» 

And scorn my age. 

Doug. There will be blood enough ; 

Nor need thy withered veins, old lord, be drained. 
To swell the copious stream. 

Rabi/. Thou wilt not kill her ? 

Doug. Ob, 'tis a day of horror ! 

Enter Edric and Birtha. 

Ed. Where is Douglas ? 

I come to save him from the deadliest crime 
Revenge did ever meditate. 

Doug. What meanest tboo ? 

Ed. This instant fly, and save thy guiltless wife. 

Doug. Save that perfidious ■ ■ • ? 

Ed. That much injured woman. 

Bir. Unfortunate, indeed, but, O, most innocent ! 

Ed. In the last solemn article of death. 
That truth-compelling state, when e'en bad men 
Fear to speak falsely, Percy clear'd her feme. 

Doug. I heard him. — 'Twas the gtiilty fraud of love. 
The scarf, the scarf ! that proof of mutual passion 
Giv'n but this day, to ratify their crimes I 
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What mettis my Lord? this day? that fatal 
scarf 
^as gnr'n long since^ a toy of youthful friendship, 
Long e'er your marriage^ e'er you knew Eiwina. 

Rain/. 'Tis I am guil^. 

Ihi^. Ha! 

Baby. I, — I alone. 

Confusion, honour, pride, parental fimdness 
Distract my soul. ^- Percy was not to blame : 
He was — the destin'd husband of Elwina I 
He lov'd her — was belov'd, — and I approved. 
The tale is long. — — I chang'd my purpose since. 
Forbad their marriage. 

Dotdg. And confirmed my mis'ry ! 

Twice did they meet to-day — |ny wife and Percy. 

Baby.' I know it. 

Doug. Ha ! thou knew'st of my dishonour I 

Thou wast a witness, an approving witness. 
At least a tame one ! 

Baby. Percy came, 'tis true, 

A constant, tender, but a guiltless lover ! 

Doug. I shall grow mad indeed ! a guiltless lover I 
Percy, the guiltless lover of my wife ! 

Baby. He knew not she was married. 

Doug. How ! is't possible ! 

Baby. Douglas, 'tis true ; both, both were ignorant; 
He, of her marriage ; she^ of his return. 

Bir. But now, when we belie v'd thee dead, she vow'd 
Never to see thy rivaL Instantly, 
Not in a start of momentary passion. 
But, with a mar^rr's dignity and calmness. 
She bade me bring the poison* 
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Doug. Hadst thou done it. 

Despair bad been my portion ! Fly, good Birtba, 
Find out tbe suffering saint — describe my grie( 
And paint my vast extravagance of fondness. 
Tell her I love as never mortal lov'd «— 
Tell her I know her virtues, and adore them ; 
Tell her I come, but dare not seek her presence, 
Till she pronounce my pardon. 

Bir. I obey. lExii Bistha. 

Baby, My child is innocent I ye choirs of saints, 
Catch the blest sounds — my child is innocent I 

Dotig. O, I will kneel, and sue for her forgiveness, 
And thou shalt help me plead the cause of love; 
And thou shalt weep — she cannot sure refuse 
A kneeling husband and a weeping bther. 
Thy venerable cheek is wet already. 

Baby, ^Douglas I it is the dew of grateful joy I 
My child is innocent I I now would die. 
Lest Fortune should grow weary of her kindness, 
And grudge me this short transport 

Dotdg. Where, where is she ? 

My fond impatience brooks not her delay ; 
Quick let me find her, hush her anxious soul, 
And soothe her troubled spirit into peace. 

Enter Birtha. 

Bir. O horror, horror, horror ! 
; Doug. Ah I what meanest thou ? 

Bir. Elwina 

Doug. Speak — . 

Bir. Her grief wrought up to frenzy. 

She has, in her delirium, drank the poison. 



BSrfy. Ficnsjr snd poifon I 

Ang^ Bodi a lutftMui^f gift I 

Birit tbw I do ber justice. 

r Jb Dkntcxas gqn to sUA lamtdf, etiUr Elwiva iis^ 
trmeUi^ her Imir diskeodUd^ Pebct's Scarf m her 






EL ^gses up io DorGUu^] Wha^ blood agpun I 
We cnnot kill liim twice : 
Sr3fi^9oft — no^iolcDce — he's dead alii»df ; — - 
I did it — Yei — I dfOfm'd liim fridb mj Usa; 
BoEt bide fbe end deed ! IH scratcb him oat 
A dkoBioir gisfc^ aod laf Aegrtcn m»1 oo il; 
Ajft — and m bond dbe wild brier c/er die tnri^ 
Ai»£ pliaat a wiEIow dbcfe^ a wcepcctg wilhMr ^^ 

BuEt Ifsdk ;«» tdl flMQC BsMi^^ be^ ifitfavb boB^ 
EI^ pliadk dbe wiObw op — aori ptaot a dboro — 
Ife win sfit Da me »e apoa b»gr99«9 
Atut sag ad d^jr^ and weepv ^ks^ P^^if ^ >^^^ 

Mtsfy. IlsAE dbrm jBot iiaso>w nut ? 

JEL Ytt ^ I ef& ismembsr 

Ton: Bfld a BuriBie» iaud^^ 

Ettif/^ I kfed niisftti !. 

ML ¥mm di t&e iSeek jaa, dusivt her r^iit a nuHMr 
fc. «}otfa: a fior (soe — jrott (fid buf htxr Cove it^ — 
But wfeSe tbe depherri ^t^ t^ wnlf rWom^ei at 

JEL (.0in3oi|g:;p; 0'lbwa»a(snvrEuiI:<{rstUf^'--^ 
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Baby. What means my child? 

Dai^. The poison — (%, die poiaoo i 

Thou dear wrong'd innocence — - 

El. Off— murderar, off! 

Do not defile me with those crimscm hands. 
(iSbnos the Scarf.) This is his winding sheet— Hi 

wrap him in it — 
I wrought it for my love — diere — now Fve drest 

him* 
How brave he looks I my father will forgive him. 
He dearly lov'd him once — but that is over I 
See where he comes — beware, my gallant Percy I 
Ah I come not here, this is the cave of death. 
And there's the dark, dark Palace of Revoige I 
See, the pale king sits on his blood-statn'd throne I 
He points to me -* I come, I come, I come. 

{SheJaintSy they run to her : Douglas taket up his 
sward^ and stabs himself^ 

Doug. Thus, thus I follow thee. 

Ed, Hold thy rash hand. 

Doug. It is too late. No remedy but this 
Could med'cine a disease so desperate. 

JRaby. Ah ! she revives ! 

Doug, {raising himself.) She lives I bear, bear me to 
her! 
We shall be happy yet 

IHe struggles to get to her^ but sinJks datm. 

It will not be — 

O for a last embrace — Alas, I feint 

She lives — Now death is terrible indeed — 
Fair Spirit, how I lov'd thee — O — Elwina I [Z>rVs 



iSZ. Where have I been? The damps of death 



Aafey. Look op, my child ! O do not lea^e me 
thus: 
Fitjr the ai^nidi of thy aged fiither. 
Hast tfaoo faigotten me? 

£L Yen are my father ; 

O joa aie kindly come to close my eyes, 
And take the kiss of death fiom my cold lips. 

12aAp(. Do we meet thus ? 

EL We soon shall meet in peace. 

r^e but a faint remembrance of the past 

Bat somethiiig tells me — O these painful stmgg^ ! 
Raise me a little — there — 

[Ske sees the bod^ ^DouiauLS. 

What s^t is that? 

A sipoid, and Uoody ? Ah ! and Douglas mnider'd! 

V^- CouTinc'd, too late, of your unequalled Tirtnes, 

And wrong with deep compunction for your wrongs. 

By his own hand the wretched Douglas fell. 

EL TiiK adds another, sharper pang to death. 
0^ tfaoa Eternal ! take him to thy mercy ! 
Nor let this sin be on his head or mine ! 

tUby^ I have undone you all — the crime is mine ! 
O flioo poor injured saint, ibigire thy father ! 
He koeds to his wronged child. 

EL If cm you are cmd. 

CSoHie near, my fadio*, nearer — I would see you. 
Bat BMsIs and darkness doud my failing sight. 
O death ! sospend thy rights for one short moment, 
T31 1 hate ta'en a father's last embrace — 

Q 2 
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A father's blessing. — Once — ; and now 'tis over. 
Receive me to thy mercy — gracious heav^i. 

IShe diet. 
Baby, She's gone ! for ever gone ! Cold, dead and 
cold. 
Am I a father ? Fathers love their children ■ 
I murder mine ! With impious pride I snatch'd 
The l^lt of vengeance from the hand of beav'n. 
My soul submissive bows. A righteous God 
Has made my crime become my chastisement; 
And puird those mis'ries on my guilty head 
I would have drawn on others. — O, 'tis just I 
'Tis righteous retribution ! — I submit ! 



EPILOGUE. 



WRITTEX BT Ji£L GA&RICK. 



SPOKES ST JO. L£C IMWU IV THE CMAMACTEMi OT A nXZ 



. irusT, win fipeik — I hope mj dress and air 
LimoizDoe the mm of iaduonf not the piatjer ; 
lan^ Gentlemen are nam fothid the scenes, 
ct hMwe I rushed tlnt^i^^ heroes, kingc, and q 
jeaakv'd, ^ pity to this p<riidi^d age, 
• diiwe these baUad heroes from the st^e. 

'^ To diire the deer vith bound and horn, 
Eori Percy took his wmy^ 

The dkBd may me, that is imbom. 
The hmitiii^ of that day.** 
A pvetty basis, tmly, for a modem pisy! 
dotl dfaoD a scr3)blii^, wnseiew woman dare 



6 Ikn^btB, or is Percy, fir'd with passion^ 
iemfy fiv love or giory, death to dadi on. 
itoompaiiy for modem sdD-fife men of £Hfaion? 
SBch MidnfBi will oor hearts bat slightiy giaxe, 
ie%« BO sodi fiantic noUes now-a-days. 
Seat-^tnags, like fiddle-strii^is, Tibnte do tone, 
CUoitiKi^ taa'd in perfect auMi; 

« S 
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And youths of yore, with ours can ne'er agree — 

They're in too sharp, ours in too flat a key. 

Could we believe old stories, those strange fellows 

Married for love — could of their wives be jealous — 

Nay, constant to 'em too — and, what is worse. 

The vulgar souls thought faithless wives a curse* 

Most wedded pairs had then one purse, one mind. 

One bed too — so preposterously kind — 

From such barbarity (thank heav'n) we're much refin'd* 

Old songs their happiness at home record; 

From home they sep'rate carriages abhorr'd — 

One horse serv'd both — my lady rode behind my lord. 

'Twas death alone could snap their bonds asunder — 

Now tack'd so slightly, not to snap's the wonder. 

Nay, death itself could not their hearts divide. 

They mix'd their love with monumental pride. 

For, cut in stone, they still lie side by side. 

But why these Gothic ancestors produce ? 

Why scour their rusty armours ? What's the use ? 

'Twould not your nicer optics much regale. 

To see us beaux bend under coats of mail ; 

Should we our limbs with iron doublets bruise ; 

Good heav'n ! how much court-plaister we should use; 

We wear no armour now — but on our shoes. 

Let not with barbarism true taste be blended, 

Old vulgar virtues cannot be defended ; 

Let the dead rest — we living can't be mended. 
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PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OP THE TRAOEDT. 



8POKSK BY Mm. HUIX. 



Our modern poets now can scarcely choose 
A subject worthy of the Tragic Muse ; 
For tMurds so well hare glean'd th' historic field. 
That scarce mie sheaf th' exhausted ancients yield; 
Or i^ perchance, they from the golden crop 
Some grains, with lumd penurious, rarely drop; 
Our author these consigns to manly toil. 
For classic themes demand a classic soil, 
A Tagrant she, the desert waste who chose. 
Where Truth and History no restraints impose. 
To her the wflds of fiction open lie» 
A flow'ry prospect, and a boundless sky ; 
Tet hard the task to keep the onward way. 
Where the wide scenery lures the foot to stray ; 
Where no severer limits check the Muse, 
Than lawless fancy is disposed to choose. 
Nor does she emulate the loftier strains 
inddi hif^ heroic Tragedy maintains: 
Kor conquests she, nor wars, nor triumphs sings, 
Kor with rash hand o'ertums the thrones of ldngs« 
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No ruin'd empires greet to night your eyes, 
No nations at our bidding fall or rise; 
To statesmen deep, to politicians grave, 
These themes congenial to their tastes we leave. 
Of crowns and camps, a kingdom's weal or woe. 
How few can judge, because how few can know ! 
But here you all may boast the censor's art ; 
Here all are critics who possess a heart. 
Of the mix'd passions we display to night, 
Each hearer judges like the Stagy rite. 
The scenes of private life our author shows, 
A simple story of domestic woes ; 
Nor unimportant is the glass we hold, 
To show th* effect of passions uncontroll'd ; 
To govern empires is the lot of few. 
But all who live have passions to subdue. 
Self-conquest is the lesson books should preach. 
Self-conquest is the theme the Stage should teach. 
Vouchsafe to learn this obvious duty here. 
The verse though feeble, yet the moral's clear. 
O mark to-night the unexampled woes 
Which from unbounded self-indulgence flows. 
Your candour once endur'd our author's lays. 
Endure them now — it will be ample praise. 



THE FATAL FALSEHOOD. 



ACT L 

ScESE — Jin Apmiment in Guild/ord Castle. 

Enter BERTRjHm. 

Ber. What fix>ls are serious melanclHdy TiDains ! 
I jdaj a sorer game, and screen my heart 
With easy \ixks and ondesigning smiles ; 
And whQe my plots still spring from sober dKMight, 
My deeds af^pear th' efiect of wild caprice^ 
And I the thooghdess slave of giddy chance. 
What bat this frankness coold have won the promise 
Of yoong Orlando^ to confide to me 
That secret grief which prejs upon his heart? 
Tis shallow, indiscre^ hypocrisy 
To seem too good : I am the cardess Bertrand, 
The hcMiest, ondesigning, plain, blont man. 
The Mlies I aTow cloak those I hide ; 
For who win search where nodiing seems oonoeaPd ? 
Tlsrognes of solid, prudent, grave demeanour . 
Excite sospicicm ; men on whose dark brow 
Discredofi, with his iron hand, has graT'd 
The deep-mark'd diaracters of thooghtfblness. 
Here ccxnes my unde, Tenerable Guildford, 
WIkmu I coold honour, were he not the sire 
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Of that aspiring boy, who fills the gap 

Twixt me and fortune : Rivers, how I hate thee I 

Enter Guildford. 

How fares my noble uncle ? 

Guild. Honest Bertraod I 

I must complain we have so seldom met : 
Where do you keep ? believ^ me, we have miss'd you* 

Ber. O, my good lord ! your pardon — spare me^ 
sir, 
For there are follies in a young man's life, 
Vain schemes and th/)ughtless hours which I should 

blush 
To lay before your wise and tempenite age. 

Guild. Well, be it so — youth has a privilege^ 
And I should be asham'd could I forget 
I have myself been young, and harshly chide 
This not ungraceful gaiety. Yes, Bertrand, 
Prudence bc^comes moroseness, when it makes 
A rigid inquisition of the fault. 
Not of the man, perhaps, but of his youth. 
Foibles that shame the head on which old Time 
Has shower'd his snow are then more pardonable. 
And age has many a weakness of its own. 

Ber. Your gentleness, my lord, and mild reproof 
Correct the wand'rings of misguided youth. 
More than rebuke, and shame me into virtue. 

Guild. Saw you my beauteous ward, the Lady Julia? 

Ber. She past this way, and with her your fiur 
daughter. 
Your Emmelina. 

Guild. Call them both my daughters ; 
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For acnce is EmmfliM mote beknr'd 
Tbn Jidia, the dear child of my adoptioii. 
The hour approadies Uks (and Mess i^ hesf'iiy 
Widi dij ben^;iiest kindliert inflnmce !) 
Wben Jofia AaSL indeed become my dangbter^ 
Shodiy in obedience to ber frdiei^s wiD, 
Clown die mipatient tows of my farare son^ 
And liddy pay bim for bis dangers past. 

Ber. Oft bare I wonder'd boir the gdlant Biieny 
Yondifid and ardent, doting to excess^ 
Conid dare the dangers of onceitain war, 
Eire marnge bad oonfirm'd bis dami to Jolia. 

Guild. Twas the condition of ber frdier^s wiD, 
My fanTe old mow-scddier, and my friend ! 
He vidi'd to see oar ancient booses join'd 
By diis^ oar ddldrenTs onion ; bot the Telenm 
So bigbly Tabled military {Howess, 
Tbat he beqpeatb'd bis fbitnnes and bis *^«»gMyr 
To niy joong Biren^ on these tenns alone^ 
That he should ear^ gain na iow n in arms; 
And if he from the fidd r^nm'd a oonqoeior. 
That son which saw him come Tictorioas home 
Shoold witness dieir eqwosals. Yet he conies not ! 
TheeiCBtof war is to the brare anoertain. 



speaks loudly of bis eariy Talonr. 
GtdhL Eie since di' Italian Coiml^ the youiiig 
Qriando^ 
My SifCfS^ bosom friend, has been nqrgnes^ 
The|^bryof niy son is all bis theme: 
O^ ! he leooonts bis Tntnes widi such joy, 
Dwdkon his merit with s seal so wann. 
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As to his gen'rous heart pays back again 
The pnuses he bestows. 

Ber. Orlando's noble. 

He's of a tender, brave, and gallant nature^ 
Of honour most romantic, widi such graces 
As charm all womankind. 

Guild. And here comes mie, 

To whom the story of Orlando's praise 
Sounds like sweet music. 

Ber. What, your charming daughter I 

Yes, I suspect she loves th' Italian Count : \^Attde. 
That must not be. Now to observe her closely* 

Enter Emmelima. 

Guild. Come hither, Emmelina: we were speaking 
Of the young Count Orlando. What think you 
Of this accomplished stranger ? 

Em. {confused.) Of Orlando? 

Sir, as my father's guest, my brother's friend, 
I do esteem the Count. 

Guild. Nay, he has merit 

Might justify thy friendship if he wanted 
The claims thou mention'st; yet I mean to blame him. 

Em. What has he done ? How has he wronged m^ 

father ? 

For you are just, and are not anjzry lightly ; 
And he is mild, unapt to give offence. 

As you to be offended. 

Guild, Nay, 'tis not much : 

But why does young Orlando shun my pnesence ? 

Why lose that cheerful and becoming spirit 

Which lately charm'd us all ? Rivers will chide m 
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SlMNild he return, and find his friend nnhappjr. 
Be is not whtA he was. What says my child ? 
Eau Mj Icvd, when first my brodiePs fiioid 



Be stai, my heart. lAtule. 

Ber* She dares not use his name. 

Her brother^s fiiend ! \_Aside. 

Emm When first yoor noble guest 

Came from that voyage, he kindly undertook 
To ease oor terrors for my Rivers' safety. 
When we believ'd him dead ; he seem'd most hsqppy. 
And sharVl the gen'ral joy his presence gave. 
Of hue he is less gay ; my brother's absence 
(Or I mistake) disturbs his friend's repose : 
Nor is it strange ; one mind informs them both ; 
Each is the very stral that warms die other. 
And both are wretched, or are bless'd together. 

Bar, Why trembles my fair cousin ? 

. Ewu Can I tiUnk 

That my hnr'd brother's life has been in danger. 
Nor foA a stroi^ emotion ? 

Ber. {ironically,) Generous pity ! 

But when diat dai^er has so long been past. 
Ton should forget your terrors. 

Em, I shall never. 

For when I think diat danger sprung from friendship ; 
That Rivers, to preserve another's life^ 
Incurr'd this peril, still my wonder rises. 

Ber. And why another's life ? MTiy not Orlando's ? 
Such caution more betrays than honest freedom. 

Guild, He's still the same, the gibing, thoughtless 
Bertrand, 

VOL. II. R 
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Severe of speech, but innocent of malice. 

\_Exit Guildford : Emmelina goings- 

Ber. Stay, my fair cousin ! still with adrerse eyes 
Am I beheld ? Had I Orlando's form, 
I mean, were I like him, your brother^s friend^ 
Then, would your looks be tum'd thus coldly on me 
. Em. But that I know your levity means nothings 
And that your heart accords not with your tongue, 
This would offend me. 

Ber, Come, confisss the truth, 

That this gay Florentine, this Tuscan rover. 
Has won your easy heart, and given you his: 
I know the whole ; I'm of his secret councU ; 
He has confess'd — — 

Em. Ha ! what has he icoiifess'd 

Ber. That you are wood'rous fair: nay^ nothi 
further: 
How disappointment fires her angry cheek ! \_AsitU 
Yourself have told the rest, your looks avow it; 
Your eyes are honest, tliey conceal no secrets. 

Em. Know, Sir, that virtue no concealment needs 
So far from dreading, she solicits notice. 
And wishes every secret thought she harbours 
Bare to the eye of men, as 'tis to Heav'n. 

Ber. Yet mark me well : trust not Orlando's truth ; 
The citron groves have heard his amorous vows 
Breath'd out to many a beauteous maid of Florence 
Bred in those softer climes, his roving heart 
Ne'er learn'd to think fidelity a virtue : 
He laughs at tales of British constancy. 
But see, Orlando comes — he seeks vou here. 
With eyes bent downwards^ folded arms, pale cheek 
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XKsorder'd looks, and negligent attire, 

-And all the cardess equipage of love. 

He bends this way. Why does the mounting bkxxi 

"Xhiis crimson your fiiir cheek ? He does not see us -^ 

m Tcnture to disturb his meditations, 

And instandy return. [^Erit Bertrano. 

JEjf. No more ; but leave me. 

He's talkative but harmless, rude but honest ; 

Foller o( mirth than mischief. — See they meet — 

lliis way they come : why am I thus alarm'd ? 

\l^lBat is't to me that here Orlando comes? 

C% for a little portion of that art 

UngieoenNis men ascribe to our whole sex ! 

A little artifice were prudence now : 

But I have none ; my poor unpractis'd heart 

Is so unknowing of dissimulation. 

So little skiU'd to seem the thing it is not, 

Xhat if my lips are mute my looks betray me. 

Re-enter Bertrand with Orlando. 

Ser» Now to alarm her heart, and search out his. 

{_Aside. 
Or. We crave your pardon, beauteous fjnmelina. 
If rudely we intrude upon your thoughts ; 
Thoo^ts pore as infimts' dreams or angels' wishes. 
And gentle as the breast from which they spring. 
Eau Be still, my heart, nor let him see thy wesd^- 
ness. \_^Aude^ 

\K^e are much bound to thank you, cousin Bertrand, 
Tint since ycnn: late return the Count Orlando 
Appears once more among us. — Say, my lord, 

R 2 
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Why have you ghunn'd your friends' wodety? 
Was it well done ? My father bade me chide you ; 
1 am not made for chiding^ but he bade me: 
He says, no more you rise at early dawn 
With him to chase the boar : I pleaded for yon ; 
Told him 'twas savage sport. 

Or. What was his answer? 

Em. He said 'twas sport for heroes, and made 
heroes; 
That hunting was the very school of war, 
Taught our brave youth to shine in nobler fields, 
Preserv'd 'em from the rust of dull inaction, 
Trained 'em for arms, and fitted them for conquest 

Or. O, my fair advocate ! scarce can I grieve 
To have done wrong, since my offence has gain'd 
So sweet a pleader. 

Ber. (aside.) So, I like this well ; 

Full of respect, but cold. 

Em. My Lord, your pardon ; 

My father waits my coming : I attend him. [£jnV. 

Ber. In truth, my Lord, you're a right happy mao ; 
Her parting look proclaims that you are bless'd ; 
The crimson blushes on her cheek display'd 
A gentle strife 'twixt modesty and love : 
Discretion strove to dash the rising joy. 
But conquering love prevail'd and told the tale. 
My Lord, you answer not 

Or. What sliall I say ? 

Oh, couldst thou read my heart ! 

Ber. The hour is come 

When my impatient friendship claims that trust 
Which I so ofl have press'd, and you have promis'd* 
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Or. I CBnnoC tell thee; 'tis a tale of guilt: 
How aball I spetk ? my resolution sickens ; 
All Turtuous men will shun roe ; thou wilt scorn met 
And fly the fixil ocmtagton of my crime. 

Ber. My bosom b not steel'd with that harsh 
prudence 
Wbidi would reproach thy fiulings ; tell me alt: 
The proudest heart loves to repose its faults 
Upon a breast that has itself a tincture 
Of human weakness : I have frailties too^ 
Frailties that teaeh oie how to pity thine. 
What ! silent still ? Thou lov'st my beauteous cousin I 
HaTe I not guess'd ? 

Or* I own that she has charms 

Might warm « frozen stoic into love» 
Tempt hermits back again to that bad world 
They had renounced, and make religious men 
Forgetful of their holy vows to heaven : 
Yet, Bertrand — come, I'll tell thee all my weakness ; 
Thou hast a tender, sympathising heart' 
Thou art not rigid to a friend's defects. 
That heavenly form I view with eyes as cold 
As maible images of lifeless saints : 
I see, and know the workmanship divine; 
My judgment owns her exquisite perfisctions ; 
But my rebellious heart denies her claim. 

Ber» What do I hear I you love her not ! 

Or. Oh, Bertrand ! 

For pity do not hate me : but thou must; 
For am I not at variance with myself? 
Yet shall I wrong her gentle trusting nature, 
And spurn the heart I laboured to obtain ? 
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She loves me, Bertrand; oh, too sure she loves me; 
Loves me with tenderest, truest, chastest passion ; 
Loves me, oh, barbarous fate I as 1 love — Julia. 

Ber» Heard I aright? Did you not speak of Julia ? 
Julia, the lovely ward of my good uncle ? 
Julia ! the mistress of your friend, of Rivers ? 

Or. Go on, go on, and urge me with roy guilt; 
Display my crime in all its native blackness : 
Tell me some legend of infernal falsehood. 
Tell me some dreadful tale of perjur'd friends, 
Of trust betray'd, of innocence deceived : 
Place the dire chronicle before my eyes ; 
Inflame the horror, aggravate the guilt, — 
That I may see the evils which await me ; 
Nor pull such fatal mischiefs on my head. 
As with my ruin must involve the fate 
Of all I love on earth. 

Ber. Just as I wish. [^Aside. 

Ch\ Thou know'st I left my native Italy, 
Directed hither by the noble Rivers, 
To ease his father's fears, who thought he fell 
In that engagement where we both were wounded : 
His was a glorious wound, gain'd in the cause 
Of gen'rous friendship ; for an hostile spear, 
Aim'd at my breast, Rivers in his received. 
Saved my devoted life, and won my soul. 

Ber, So far I knew; but what of Emmelina? 

Of\ Whether her gentle beauties first allurd mc,ir 
Or whether peaceful scenes and rural shades. 
Or leisure, or the want of other objects. 
Or solitude, apt to engender love, 
Engng'd my soul, I know not; but I lov'd her. 
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We wcfe loeedier alnjs, dU the habit 

Grew into somediiiig like necessitT. 

When Fmmrlina left me I was sad, 

Xor knew a joj till Emmelifia came; 

Her soft sodetjr amns'd mv mind, 

FilFd op m J Yacant heart, and touched m j soal : 

Twas gfatitnde, 'twas fnetidslijp, 'twas esteem, 

Twas reason, 'twas persoasioo, — na v, 'twas loie. 

Ar. But where was Julia ? 

Or. Oh, too sooQ she came : 

For when I saw that woodrufis 6irm of beauty, 
I stood eotranc^d, like some astrooomer, 
Ulioi, as he riews the bright expanse of heaTen, 
Finds a new star. I gaz'd and was uodone; 
Gaz'd, and forgot the tender Eromelina; 
Gaz'd, and forgot the gen'rous, trusting RiTers ; 
Forgot mj fiuth, my friendship, and my honour. 

Bar. Does Julia know your loTe ? 

Or. Forbid it, hearen ! 

What ! think'st thou I am so far gone in guilt 
As boldly to arow it ? Bertrand, no ; 
For all the kingdoms of the spacious earth 
I would not wrong my friend, or damn my honour. 

Bar. Trust me, you judge too hardly of yoursel£ 

Or. Think I hare lodged a secret in thy breast 
On which my peace, my fiune^ my all depends : 
Long haTe I stm^led with the fatal truth. 
And scarce hare dared to breathe it to myself; 
For, oh, too surely the first downward step. 
The treacherous path that leads to guil^ deeds. 
Is to make sin fimiiliar to the thoughts. {Exit. 

B 4 
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Ber» Am I awake ? -^ No : 'tis deluaion aU i 
My wildest wishes never soar'd to this ; 
Fortune anticipates my plot : he loves her. 
Loves just whom I would have him love — loves Julia I 
Orlando, yes, I'll play thee at my will: 
Poor puppet ! thou hast trusted to my hand 
The strings by which I'll move thee to thy ruin^ 
And make thee, too, the instrument of vengeance. 
Of glorious vengeance, on the man I hate. IBxit. 



ACT If. 

Enter Julia and Emmelina. 

Jul, How many cares perplex the maid who loves I 
Cares which the vacant heart can never know. 
You fondly tremble for a brother's life ; 
Orlando mourns the absence of a friend, 
Guildford is anxious for a son's renown :' 
In my poor heart your various terrors meet, 
With added fears and fonder apprehensions ? 
They all unite in me, I feel for all, — 
His life, his fame, his absence, and his love : 
For he may live to see his native home. 
And he may live to bless a sister's hopes, 
May live to gratify impatient friendship. 
May live to crown a father's house with honour, 
May live to glory, yet be dead to love. 
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JShu Forbear theie fears; thej wound my Inrother^s 
boooar: 
JaUait a bniire mao must be ever fiuthful ; 
Cowards alone dare Tentore to be fidse ; 
Cowards akme dare injore trostin^ Tirtne» 
And with bold perjuries affiroot high heareii. 

JmL I know his fiuth, and Tenerale his Tirtaes; 
I know his heart is ttaider as His brare: 
ThaC all Us fiither^s worth, his sister^s softness^ 
M eat in his gieneroiis breasi — and yet I fear 
Who erer hnr'd like me» and did not fear 7 

Enter Gi7II.dfobd. 



Guild. Where are my firiends, my daughter where 
is Jolia? 
Howdball I speak thefelness of my heart? 
My son, my RiTen^ will this day return. 

JEw. My dearest brother ! 

M, Ha! my Hirers oomesf 

IVopitious hearen! 

JEw. And yet my Julia trembles. 

M. Hare I not cause? my BiTcrs comes ! but 
how? 
I dread to ask, and yet I die to hear. 
My lord — you know the terms ■ ■ 

GmUJL He comes a conqueror ! 

He comes as Guildfinrd's son should erer come ! 
The battle's o^er, the English arms successful ; 
And RiTcrs, like an Engludi warrior, hastes 
To hiy hb huirels at the feet of beauty. [£ni. 

Jhd. My joy oppresses me I 
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Em. And see, Oriando T 

How will the welcome news transport his soul. 
And raise his drooping heart I With caution tell bin 
Lest the overwhelming rapture be too much 
For his dejected mind. 

Eutet' Orlando and Bertrand. 

Jtd. My Lord Orlando, 

Wherefore that troubled air ? No more you dwell 
On your once darling theme ; you speak no more 
The praises of your Rivers : is he chang'd ? 
Is he not still the gallant friend you lov'd, 
As virtuous and as valiant? 

Or. • Still the same ; 

He must be ever virtuous, ever valiant. 

Em. If Rivers is the same, then must I think 
Orlando greatly chang*d ; you speak not of him, 
Nor long for his return, as you were wont. 
How did you use to spend the live-long day 
In telling some new wonders of your friend. 
Till night broke in upon the unfmish'd tale; 
And when 'twas o'er, you would begin again. 
And we again would listen with delight. 
With fresh delight, as if we had not heard it ! 
Does Rivers less deserve, or you less love ? 

Or. Have I not lov'd him ? was my friendshi 
cold ? 
When any prais'd his glories in the field, 
My raptur'd heart has bounded at the tale. 
Methough I grew illustrious from his glory, 
And rich from his renown : to hear him prais'd, 
More proud than if I had achiev'd his deeds. 
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And reap'd myself the harvest of his fame. 
How have I trembled for a life so dear. 
When his too ardent soul, despising caution, . 
Has plunged him in the foremost ranks of war, 
As if in love with danger. 

JuL Valiant Rivers \ 

How does thy greatness justify my love ! 

Ber, He's distant far, so 1 may safely praise him. 

I claim some merit in my love of Rivers, 
Since I admire the virtues that eclipse me : 
With pleasure I survey those dazzling heights 
My gay, inactive temper cannot reach. 

Enu Spoke like my honest cousin. Then, Or- 
lando, 
Since such the love you bear your noble friend. 
How will your heart sustain the mighty joy 
The news I tell will give you ? Yes, Orlando, 
Restrain the transports of your grateful friendship. 
And hear, with moderation, hear me tell you 
That Rivers will return 

Or. How? when? 

£j9i. This day. 

Or. Impossible ! 

Btr. Then all my schemes are air. [^Aside. 

Emu To-day I shall embrace my valiant brother ! 

«jUL You droop,, my Lord : did yon not hear her 
right? 
She told yoa diat yoor Rivers would return. 
Would come to crown yoor friendship and oar hopes. 

Or. He is most welcome ! Is he not my friend ? 
Toa say my Rivers comes. — Thy arm, good Ber- 
tnmd. 
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Ber. Joy to us all I joy to the G>unt Orlando ! 

Weak man, take care. lAside to Orlando. 

Em. My Lord I you are not well 

Ber. Suiprise and joy oppress him : I myself 

Partake his transports. Rouset ^7 Lord, fi>r shame. 
Em. Hbw is it with you now ? 
Or. Quite well -^ 'tis past 

Ber. The wonder's past, and nought bat joy re- 
mains. 

Enia* Guildford and Rivees. 

Guild. He's come I he's here I I have embrac'd my 
warrior 5 
Now take me, heaven ; I have liv'd long enough. 

Jul. My Lord ! my Rivers ! 

Biv. 'Tis my Julia's self I 

My life ! 

Jul. My hero ! Do I then behold thee ? 

Biv. Oh, my full heart ! expect not words, my Julia ! 

Em. Rivers I 

Biv. My sister I what an hour is this I 

My own Orlando too ! 

Or. My noble friend I 

Biv. This is such prodigality of bliss, 
I scarce can think it real. Honest Bertrand, 
Your hand; yours, my Orlando; yours, my father; 
And, as a hand, I have a heart for all ; 
Love has enlarg'd it ; from excess of love 
I am become more capable of friendship. 
My dearest Julia I 

Guild. She is thine, my son ; 
Thou hast deserv'd her nobly ; thou hast won her, 
FulfiU'd the terms 
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Rnk Therefore I dare not ask her; 
I would not dum my Julia as a debt, 
Bnt take her as a gift, and, oh, I swear 
It is the dearest, richest, choicest fnft* 
The boanly of indulgent heaven could grant* 

[GuiLDPORo jb/ns fJ^r kmndi. 

Jad, Spare mei my Lord. — As yet I scaroe haf« 
seen you. 
Confusion stops my tongue -^ yet I will own. 
If there be truth or faith in woman's vows, 
Then you have still been present to this heart, 
And not a thought has wandered from its duty. 

lExamt JcLiA a9ui Emmelina. 

Ritk (hoUmg 4^rr Julia.) Oh, generous Julia ! 

Or* (mside to Bertrand.) Mark how much she 
loves him ! 

Ber. (aside to Orlando.) Mere words, which the 
fond sex have always ready. 

Rhk Foi^ve me, good Orlando, best of friends ! 
How my aoul joys to meet thee on this shore ! 
Thus to embrace thee in my native England ! 

GmUL EIngland I the land of worth, the soil of 
heroes. 
Where great Elizabeth the sceptre sways. 
O'er a free, glorious, rich, and happy people ! 
Philosophy, not doister'd up in schools. 
The speculative dream of idle monks, 
Attir'd in attic robe, here roams at large ; 
Wisdom is wealth, and science is renown. 
Here sacred laws protect the meanest subject ; 
The bread that toil procures (air freedom sweetens ; 
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And every peasant eats his homely mealy 
Content and free. lord of his small domahi. 

Itiv. Past are those Gothic days, and, thaiiks to 
heaven, 
They are for ever pa&s'd, when English subjects 
Were born the vassals of some tyrant lord ! 
When fi^ce-souPd men were basely handed down 
To the next heir, transmitted with their landsi 
The shameful legacy from sire to son I 

Guild. But while thy generous soul, my noble boy, 
Justly abhors oppression, yet revere 
The plain stern virtues of our rough forefatliers : 

never may the gnllunt sons of England 
Lose their plain, manly, generous character ; 
Forego the glorious charter nature gave them» — 
Beyond what kings can give, or laws bestow,— 
Their candour, courage, constancy, and truth I 

llirnml Guildford and Rivers. 
Or, Stay, Bertrand, stay — Oh, pity my distraction ! 
Tills heart was never made to hide its feelings; 

1 had near betray'd myself. 

Bct\ I trembled for you : 

Remember that the eye of love is piercing, 
And Knimelina mark'd you. 

Or, 'Tis too much I 

My artless nature cannot Ix'ar ciisguise. 
Think what I felt when unsuspecting Rivers 
PressM me with genVous rapture to his lM>som, 
ProfossM an honest joy, and callM me friend ! 
I felt myself a traitor: yet I swoar, 
Yes, by that Power who sees the thoughts of men, 
I swear, I love the gallant Rivers more 
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Than light or life ! I love, but yet I fear, him : 

I shrunk before the lustre of his virtue 

I felt as I had wrong'd him — felt abash'd. 
I camiot bear this conflict in my soul, 
And therefore have resolved 

Ber. On what? 

Or. To fly. 

Ber. To fly from Julia? 

Or. Yes, to fly from all. 

From every thing I love ; to fly from Rivers, 
From Emmelina, from myself, from thee : 
From Julia ? no — that were impossible. 
For I shall bear her image in my soul ; 
It b a part of me, the dearest part ; 
So closely interwoven with my being. 
That I can never lose the dear remembrance. 
Till I am robb'd of life and her together. 

Ber. *Tis cowardice to fly. 

Or. 'Tis death to stay. 

Ber. Where would you go ? — How lost in thought 
' He stands ! [^ Aside. 

K vQ^arVitlain now would use persuasion. 
And by his very earnestness betray 
The thing he meant to hide : HI coolly wait. 
Till the occasion shows me how to act ; 
Then turn it to my purpose. — Ho ! Orlando I 
Where would you go? 

Or. To solitude, to hopeless banishment I 

YtSy I will shroud my youth in those dark cells 
Where Disappointment steals Devotion's name^ 
To cheat the wretched votary into ruin ; 
There will I live in love with misery : 
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Ne'er shall the flight of mirth profane my gritT; 
The sound of joy shall never charm my ear, 
Nor music reach it, save when the slow bdl 
Wakes the dull brotherhood to lifeless prayer. 
Then, when the slow-retreating worid reoede% 
When warm desires are cold, and passion dead^ 
And all things but my Julia are forgotten, 
One thought of her shall fire my languid soul, 
•Chase the faint orison, and feed despair. 

Ber, What I with monastic, lazy drones retire^ 
And chant cold hymns with holy hypocrites? 
First perish all the sex I Forbid it, manhood ! 
Where is your nobler self? For shame, Orlando; 
Renounce this superstitious, whining weakness. 
Or I shall blush to think I call'd you friend. 

Or. What can I do ? 

Ber. (after a pause.) Beg she'll defer the marriage 
But for one single day ; do this, and leave 
The rest to me : she shall be thine. 

Or. How sa3r'st tboii ? 

What, wrong her virtue ? 

Ber. Still this cant of virtae ! 

This pomp of words, this phrase without a meaning I 
I grant that honour's something, manly honour; 
I'd fight, I'd burn, I'd bleed, I'd die for honour : 
But what's this virtue? 

Or. Ask you what it is ? 

Why 'tis what libertines themselves adore ; 
'Tis that which wakens love and kindles rapture 
Beyond the rosy lip or starry eye. 
Virtue ! 'tis that which gives a secret force 
To common charms ; but to true loveliness 
Lends colouring celestial. Such its power. 
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That she who ministers to guilty pleasures^ 
Assumes its semblance when she most would please. 
Virtiie ! 'tis that ethereal energy 
Which gives to body spirit, soul to beauty. [JSrx/. 
Ber, Curse on his principles I Yet I shall shake 

them; 
Tes, I wiU bend his spirit to my will. 
Now while 'tis warm with passion, and will take 
Whatever mould my forming hand will give it. 
'Tis worthy of my genius ! Then I love 
This Emmelina — true she loves not me — 
But should young Rivers die, his father's lands 
Would aU be mine. — Is Rivers then immortal ? 
Come — Guildford's knds, and his proud daughter's 

hand 
Are worth some thought. — Aid me, ye spurs to 

genius ! 
Love, mischief poverty, revenge, and envy ! 

[^Exit Bertrand. 

Enter Emmelina and Rivers talking. 

Em* Yet do not blame Orlando, good my brother; 
He's still the same, that brave frank heart you lov'd; 
Only his temper's chang'd, he is grown sad ; 
But that's no &ult, I only am to blame ; 
Fond foolish heart, to give itself away 
To one who gave me nothing in return ! 

Biv^ How's this? my father said Orlando lov'd 
thee. 

Em. Indeed I thought so — he was kinder once ; 
Nay still he loves, or my poor heart deceives me. 

vol. II. s 
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Eiv. If he has wrong'd thee — yet I know be could 
not; 
His gallant soul is all made up of virtues. 
And I would rather doubt myself than him. 
Yet tell me all the story of your loves. 
And let a brother's fondness soothe thy cares. 

£m. When to this castle first Orlando came, 
A welcome guest to all, to me most welcome ; 
Yes, spite of maiden shame and burning blushes. 
Let me confess he was most welcome to me. 
At first my foolish heart so much deceived me, 
I thought I lov'd him for my brother's sake ; 
But when I closely searched this bosom traitor, 
I found, alas ! I lov'd him for his own. 

Miv. Blush not to own it; 'twas a wdl-plflc'd 
flame ! 
I gloiy in the merit of my friend. 
And love my sister more for loving him. 

Em. He talk'd of you ; I listen'd with delight. 
And fancied 'twas the subject only charm'd me ; 
But when Orlando chose another theme. 
Forgive me, Rivers, but I listen'd still 
With undiminish'd joy — he talk'd of love, 
Nor was that theme less grateful than the former. 
I seem'd the very idol of his soul ; 
Rivers, he said, would thank me for the friendship 
I bore to his Orlando ; I believ'd him. 
Julia was absent then — but what of Julia ? 

jRiv. Aye, what of her, indeed? why nam'd y^ 
Julia ? 
You could not surely think ? — no, that were wild« 
Why did you mention Julia? 
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Em. (confusedly.) Nay, 'twas nothing,' 

^was accideut, nor bad my words a meaning ; 

V I did name her — *twas to note the time 

To mark the period of Orlando's coldness 

llie circumstance was casual, and but meant 
To date the change ; it aim'd at nothing further. 

JRhk (agitated,) *Tis very like — no more — Pm 
satisfied — 
Too talk as I had doubts : what doubts have I ? 
Why do you labour to destroy suspicions 
Which never had a birth ? Is she not mine ? 
Mine by the fondest ties of dear affection ? — 
Bot did Orlando change at her return ? 
Z>id he grow cold ? It could not be for that ; 
Yon may mistake. — And yet you said 'twas then / 
Was it precisely then — I only ask 
For the fond love I bear my dearest sister. 

£m. 'Twas as I said. 

Siv. (recovering himself .) He loves thee, Emmelina : 
These starts of passion, this unquiet temper. 
Betray how much he loves thee : yes, my sister, 
He fears to lose thee, fears his father's will 
May dash^ his rising hopes, nor give thee to him. 

£m. Oh, flatterer ! thus to soothe my easy nature 
With tales of possible, unlikely bliss ! 
Because it may be true, my credulous heart 
"Whispers it is, and fondly loves to cherish 
The feeble glimmering of a sickly hope. 

JRrr. This precious moment, worth a tedious age 
Of vulgar time, I've stol'n from love and Julia; 
She waits my coming, and a longer stay 

8 2 
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Were treason to ber beauty and my love. 

Doubts vanish, fears recede, and fondness triumphs. 

lExeunf* 



ACT III. 
Scene — A Garderu 

Em. Why do my feet unbidden seek this grove' 
Why do I trace his steps ? I thought him here ; 
This is his hour of walking, and these shades 
His daily haunt : oft have they heard his vows : 
Ah ! fatal vows, which stole my peace away i 
But now he shuns my presence : yet who knows^ 
He may not be ungrateful, but unhappy I 
Yes he will come to clear his past offences. 
With such prevailing eloquence will plead. 
So mourn his former faults, so blame his coldness. 
And by ten thousand graceful ways repair them. 
That I shall think I never was offended. 
He comes, and every doubt's at once dispelled : 
'Twas fancy all ; he never meant to wrong me. 

Eriter Orlando. 

Or, Why, at this hour of universal joy. 
When every heart beats high with grateful rapture^ 
And pleasure dances her enchanting round, 
O tell me why, at this auspicious hour. 
You quit the joyful circle of your friends, 
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Hob social pleasure of its sweetest charm, 
Jbid leave a void e'en in the happiest hearts. 
An aching void which only jou can fill? 
^Whj do yoa seek these unfrequented shades ? 
Why court these gloomy haunts unfit for beauty ; 
But made for meditation and misfortune ? 

JEmu I might retort the charge, my lord Orlando ! 
I m^kt enquire how the lov'd friend of Rivers, 
Whom he has held deep-rooted in his heart, 
Beycm^ a brother's deamess, sav'd his life. 
And clierish'd it, when sav'd, beyond his own ; — - 
I mgA/ enquire, why, when this Rivers comes. 
After long tedious months of expectation. 
Alive, victorious, and as firm in friendship 
As fondness could have wish'd or fancy feign'd ; 

I wtighi enquire why thus Orlando shuns him 

Why thus he courts this melancholy gloom. 
As if he were at variance with delight. 
And soom'd to mingle in the general joy ? 

Or. Oh, my fair monitress ! I have deserv'd 
Tour gentle censure. Henceforth I'll be gay. 

Em. Julia complains, too, of you. 

Or. Ah ! does Julia ? 

If Julia chides me, I have err'd indeed; 
For harshness is a stranger to her nature. 
But why does she complain ? O tell me wherefore ? 
That I may soon repair the unwilling crime. 
And prove my heart at least ne'er meant to wrong her. 

jEm. Why so alarm'd ? 

Or. Alarm'd ! 

Em. Indeed you seem'd so* 

8 3 
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Or. Sure you mistake. Alarm'd I oh, no, I was not; 
There was no cause — I could not be alarm'd 
Upon so slight a ground. Something you saidy 
But what I know not, of your friend. 

Em. Of Julia? 

Or. That Julia was displeas'd was it not so? 

'Twas that, or something like it. 

Em. She complains 

That you avoid her. 

Or. How I that I avoid her? 

Did Julia say so? ah I you have forgot — 
It could not be. 

Em. Why are you terrified ? 

Or. Ha, 

Not terrified — I am not — but were those 
Her very words? you might mistake her meaning; 
Did Julia say Orlando shunn'd her presence? 
Oh ! did she, could she say so ? 

Em. If she did, 

Why this disorder ? there's no cause. 

O?'. No cause ? 

O there's a cause of dearer worth than empire ! 
Quick let me fly, and find the fair upbraider ; 
Tell her she wrongs me, tell her I would die 
Rather than meet her anger. [ Emmelin a ^in/s* 

Ah, she faints I 
What have I said ? curse my imprudent tongue I 

Look up, sweet innocence ! my Emmelina 

My gentle friend, awake ! look up, fair creature ! 
'Tis your Orlando calls. 

Em. Orlando's voice ! 

Methought he talk'd of love — nay, do not mock me; 
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jifj heart is bnt a weak, a very weak one \ 
1 am not well — perh^s I*ve been to blame. 
%are my distress : the error has been mine. 

lExU Emjieuva. 
Or. So then, alPs over ; Pve betray'd my secret, 
Jlad stock a poison'd dagger in her heart. 
Her ioDocent heart. Why, what a wretch am I ! 
JSmo approaches ; — shall I tamely meet it, 
Jlnd dally with destruction till it blast me? 
Xo^ I will fly thee, Julia, fly for ever. 
JUi, fliy I what then becomes of Emmelina ? 
Shall I abandon ker? it mast be so; 
Belter escape with this poor wreck of honour. 
Than hazard aU by staying — Rivers here ? 

Enter Rivehs. 

Bh:. The same. My other self! My own Orlando ! 
I came to seek thee ; 'twas in thy kind bosom 
My solKring soul repos'd its secret cares. 
When doubts and difficulties stood before me ; 
And now, now, whea my prosperous fortune shines. 
And gilds the smiling hour with her bright beams, 
Shall I become a ni^aid of my bliss, 
Die&wiid thee of thy portion of my joys. 
And rob thee of thv welV-eam'd daim to share them ? 

Or. That I have ever lov'd thee, witness Heaven ! 

That I have thought thy friendship the best blessing 

That mark'd the fortune of my lu^ier days, 

I here attest the sovereign Judge of hearts ! 

Then think, O think, what anguish I endure. 

When I declare, in bitterness of spirit. 

That we must part 

s4 
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lUv. What does Orlando mean? 

Or. That I must leave thee^ Rivers ; must renounce 
Thy lov'd society. 

lUv. Thou hast been injur'd ; 

Thy merit has been slighted ; sure my father, 
Who knew how dear I held thee, would not wrong 
thee. 

Or. He is all goodness ; no — there is a cause -—< 
Seek not to know it. 

JRiv. Now, by holy friendship ! 

I swear thou shalt not leave me ; what I just now. 
When I have safely pass'd so many perils. 
Escaped so many deaths, returned once more 
To the kind arms of long-desiring friendship ; 
Just now, when I expected such a welcome. 
As happy souls in Paradise bestow 
Upon a new inhabitant, who comes 
To taste their blessedness, you coldly tell me 
You will depart ; it must not be, Orlando. 

Or. It must, it must 

Riv. Ah, must ! then tell me wherefore? 

Or. I would not dim thy dawn of happiness. 
Nor shade the brighter beams of thy good fortune. 
With the dark sullen cloud that hangs o'er mine. 

Riv. Is this the heart of him I call'd my friend. 
Full of the graceful weakness of affection ? 
How have I known it bend at my request I 
How lose the power of obstinate resistance. 
Because his friend entreated ! This Orlando ! 
How is he chang'd ! 

Or. Alas, how chang'd indeed ! 

How dead to every relish of delight f 
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changed in all bat in his lore ibr tbee ! 
tbink not that my natare is grown harder, 
TJhat I have lost that ductile, yielding heart ; 
jRif ersy I have not — oh ! 'tis still too soft ; 
3E7eii now it melts, it bleeds in tenderness — 
!7arewell ! — I dare not trust myself — &rewell ! 
Riv. Then thou resolv'st to go ? 
Or* Thb very day. 

Riv. What do I hear? To-day ! It most not be : 
"Tbw is the day that makes my Julia mine. 
Or. Wed her to-day ? 

jRrr. This day unites me to her ; 

Then st^ at least till thou behold'st her mine. 
Or. Impossible ! another day were ruin. 
Riv. Tlien let me fly to Julia, and conjure her 
^To bless me with her hand this hour — this moment. 
Or. Oh, no^ no, no. 

Riv* I will : in such a cause 

Surely she will forego the rigid forms 
Of cold decorum ; then, my best Orlando i 
H shall receive my Julia from thy hand ; 
The Messing will be doubled ! I shall owe 
The precious gift of love to sacred friendship ! 
Or. Canst thou bear this^ my heart? 
Rh. Then, my Orlando, 

•Bince thy unkind reserve denies my heart 
Its partnership in this thy hoard of sorrows, 
I will not press to know it : thou slialt go 
Soon as the holy priest has made us one ; 
For, oh! Hwill soothe thee in the hour of parting. 
To know I'm in possession of my love, 
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To think Fm blest with Julia, to reflect 

Thou gav'st her to my arms, my bride I my wife I 

Or. Ah I my brain turns i 

Riv. 'Tis as I thought ; I'll try 

Now answer me, Orlando, and with truth ; 

Hide nothing from thy friend — dost thou not lore? 

Or. Ha I how ? I am betray'd ! he reads my heart 

Biv. Hast thou, with all that tenderness of soul, 
From love's infection kept thy yielding heart ? 
Say, could'st thou bask in all the blaze of beauty. 

And never feel its warmth ? Impossible ! 

Oh ! I shall probe thy soul till thou confess 

The conquering fair one's name — but why confess ? 

Come, come, I know full well — 

Or. Ha I dost thou know ? 

And knowing, dost thou suifer me to live ? 
And dost thou know my guilt, and call me friend ? 
He mocks but to destroy me ! 

Riv. Come, no more ; 

Love is a proud, nn arbitrary god. 
And will not choose as rigid fathers bid ; 
I know that thine has destin'd for thy bride 
A Tuscan maid ; but hearts disdain all force. 

Or. How's this? what ! dost thou justify my passion ? 

Riv. A})plaud it — glory in it — will assist It. 
She is so fair, so worthy to be lov'd, 
That I should be thy rival, were not she 
My sister. 

Or. How I 

Riv. She is another Julia. 



f 
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Or, I stood upon a fearful precipice — 
I'm giddy still — ob, yes ! I understand thee •— 
Thy beauteous sister I what a wretch I've been I 
Oh^ Rivers ! too much softness has undone me, 
TITet I will never wrong the maid I love, 
JSor injure thee ; first, let Orlando perish ! 
Iliv» Be more explicit. 

Or, For the present spare me* 

Think not too hardly of me, noble Rivers ! 
JE am a man^ and full of human frailties; 
J3ut bate like bell the crime which tempts me on* 
^^Vhen I am ready to depart, Til see thee, 
d3ear all my long accounts of love and honour, 
thy doubts, embrace thee, and expire* 

lExit Orlando. 

Jbr* It must be so — to what excess he loves her I 

'et wherefore not demand her ? for his birth 

claim alliance with the proudest fortune* 

•ure there's some hidden cai^se — perhaps — ah, no ! 

am from that thought, my soul ! 'twas vile suspicion ; 

I could hate the heart which but conceived it* 
Is true their &itb is different — then his father, 
.ustere and rigid, dooms him to another. 

must not be — these bars shall be remov'd; 
X*ll serve him with my life, nor taste of bliss, 
^'XiU I have sought to bless the friend I love. [£jrfV* 

Re-enter Orlando* 

Or. Wed her to-day ? wed her perhaps this hour ? 
Hasten the rites for me? /give her to him ? 
I stand a tame spectator of their bliss ? 
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/ live a patient witness of their joy ? 

First let this dagger drink my heart's warm blood. 

iTakes a dagger from his bosom^ then sees JuuA. 
The sorceress comes ! oh, there's a charm about her 
Which holds my hand, and makes me wish to live. 
I shudder at her sight I open, thou earth, 
And save me from the peril of her charms I 

{Puts up the dagger. 

Enter Julia. 

Jul, Methought I heard the cry of one in pain; 
From hence it came ; ah, me I my lord Orlando ! 
What means that sigh ? that agonising voice ? 
Those groans which rend your heart ? those firmotie 

looks? 
Indeed Fm terrified. What would you do ? 

Or. {furiamly,) Die ! 

Jid. Talk you of death ? renounce the fatal thought; 
Live for my sake, Orlando. 

Or. For thy sake? 

That were indeed a cause to live for ages. 
Would nature but extend the narrow limits 
Of human life so far. 

Jtd. And for the sake 

Of Rivers; live for both; he sends me here 
To beg you would delay your purposed parting ; 
His happiness, he swears, if you are absent 
Will be but half complete. 

Or, Is it to-night ? 

This marriage, Julia, did you say to-night? 

Jid. It is, and yet you leave us. 
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Or. No ITlsfay, 

Smce yoQ commmd, stay and expire befiMne yon. 

JUL What mean yoa? 

Or. That III perish at the 6eC 

Of • RiTers. 

•ML Tell your sorrows to my lord; 

CpoQ his fiuthfbl breast repose the weight 
That presMs yoo to earth. 

Or. TeU kim ? TeU Rivers ? 
Is he not yoars ? Does not the priest now wait 
To make yoa one ? Then do not mock me thus : 
What leisure can a happy brid^room find 
To think upon so lost a wretch as I am ? 
Yoo hate me, Julia. 

«ML Hate yoa ? how yoo wrong me ! 

lire to partake oor joy. 

Or. Wsfpt you for joy ? 

Jhi. Hare I not cause ? Am I not lov'd by Riyers ? 
Bhnefs^ the best, the bravest of hb sex ! 
"Whose Taknir fabled heroes ne'er surpassed, 
Wliose Tirtnes teach the young and charm the old ; 
Wlioae graces are the wonder of our sex, 
And enry of his own ! 

Or. Enough I enough ! 

O qNure this prodigality of praise. 
But, Julia, if you would not here behold me 
Stretch'd at your feet a lifeless bloody corpse, 
Rromise what I shall now request. 

JiJL What is it? 

Or. That till to-morrow's sun, I ask no longer. 
Too will defer this marriage. 
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Jtd. Ah I defer it ? 

Impossible ; what would my Rivers think ? 

Or. No matter what ; 'tis for his sake I ask it : 
His peace, his happiness, perhaps his life 
Depends on what I ask. 

Jid. His life ? the life of Rivers i 

Some dreadful thought seems laboring in your breast; 
Explain this horrid mystery. 

Or. I dare not 

If you comply, before to-morrow's dawn 
All will be well, the danger past ; then finish 
These — happy nuptials ; but if you refuse, 
Tremble for him you love ; the altar's self 
Will be no safeguard from a madman's rage. 

Jid. What rage ? what madman ? what remorselesfl 
villain ? 
Orlando — will not you protect your friend? 
Think how he loves you — he would die for you — 
Then save him, on my knees, I beg you save him — 

IKneeb. 
Oh ! guard my Rivers from this bloody foe. 

Or. Dearer than life I love him — ask no more, 
But promise, in the awful face of Heaven, 
To do what I request — and promise, further. 
Not to disclose the cause. 

Jtd. Oh, save him ! save him 

Or. 'Tis to preserve him that I ask it : promise^ 
Or see me fall before you. 

[_Hc draws the dagger, she still kneeling 

Jul. I do promise. 

Hide, hide that deadly weapon — I do promise. 

IRi 
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Hem wild joo look ! yoa tremble more than L 
in can m J Rrnis hither. 

Or. Not for worlds. 

Jf JOO have mercj in jonr natare, Joliay 
Aecire. Oh, leare me qaickly to mjsdf ; 
JDo not expose me to the strong temptation 
Which now assanlu roe. — Tec joo are not gone. 
cM. Be more composed; I leare jon with regret. 
^JsiiegoaoufJ) His noble mind is shaken from its 

aeati 
"What nuqr these transports mean? Heav'n guard mj 
RiTers! 

^jis Julia fffaouijenUr3EBTRASJ>; he speaks behindJ) 

Ber, Whjy this is well; this has a &oe ; she weeps, 
ieems disordered. — Now to learn the cause, 
then make use of what I hear by chance, 
ofa thing I knew. [ffe listens* 

Or, {after a pause,) And b she gone ? 
parting words shot fire into mj soul ; 
X3id die noC sajr she left me with regret ? 
^Ber look was tender, and the starting tear 
^ftrdTd her bright eye; she left me with regret — 
SBbeown'd it too. 

Ber. TwiU do. 

%j C if mtwJb §wa » dJ) What hare you done? 
Ike cfaarmii^ Julia is dissolr'd in woe, 
Bcr radiant eyes are quench'd in floods of tears; 
Vor yoo they fidl ; her blushes hare confiss'd H. 

Or, For me ? what say'st thou ? Julia weep br me ! 
Tct she is gentle, and she would bare wept 
Tar dbee ; for any who but seem'd unluq^y. 
Ber, Ui^rateful! 
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Or. How ? 

Ber. Not by her tears, I judges 

But by her words not meant for me to bear. 

Or. What did she say? What didst thou hear, 
good Bertrand? 
Speak •— I'm on fire. 

Ber. It is not safe to tell yoa. 

Farewell I I would not injure Rivers. 

Or. Stay, 

Or tell me all, or I renounce thy friendship. 

Ber. That threat unlocks my tongue ; I must not 
lose thee. 
Sweet Julia wept, clasp'd her fair hands, and cried, 
Why was I left a legacy to Rivers, 
Robb'd of the power of choice? Seeing me she started. 
Would have recalled her words, blush'd, and retired. 

Or. No more; thou shalt not tempt me to my ruin; 
Deny what thou hast said, deny it quickly. 
Ere I am quite undone ; for, oh ! I feel 
Retreating virtue touches its last post. 
And my lost soul now verges on destruction. 
— Bertrand, she promised to defer the marriage. 

Ber. Then my point's gain'd ; that will make Rivers 
jealous. \^Aside. 

She loves you. 

Or. No ; and even if she did, 

I have no hope. 

Ber. You are too scrupulous. 

Be bold and be successful; sure of this. 
There is no crime a woman s(H)ner jmrdons 
Than that of which her beauty is the cause. 
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Or^ £ball I defraud my friend? he bled to gain her ! 
What ! rob the dear preserver of my life 
Of all that makes the happiness of his? 
And yet her beauty might excuse a fiedsehood ; 
Nay, aknost sanctify a perjury. 
Perdition's in that thought — 'twas bom in helL 
My soul is up in arms, my reason's lost. 
And love, and rage, and jealousy, and honour. 
Poll my divided heart, and tear my souL {^Exit^ 

Ber. Rave on, and beat thy wings; poor bird! 
tbou'rt lim'd. 
And vain will be diy struggles to get loose. 
— How much your very honest men lack prudence ! 
Tbdugh all the nobler virtues fill one scale. 
Yet place but Indiscretion in the other; 
In woridly business, and the ways of men. 
That mnfjie kWy weighs the balance down. 
While all th' ascending virtues kick the beam* 
Here's thb Orlando now, of rarest parts. 
Honesty heroic, generous, frank, and kind 
As inexperience of the world can make him; 
Yet shall this single weakness, this imprudence^ 
PoU down unheard-of plagues upon hb head. 
And snare hb heedless soul beyond redemption : 
While dull unfeeling hearts, and frozen spirits. 
Sordidly safe, secure, because untempted, 
JjckAl up and wonder at the generous crime 
They wanted wit to frame, and souk to dare. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene — An jfyarhnetU. 

Em. How many ways there are of being wreCcbed I 
The avenues to happiness bow &w ! 
When will this busy, fluttering heart be still? 
When will it cease to feel and beat no more? 
E'en now it shudders with a dire presage 
Of something terrible it fears to know. 
Ent'ring, I saw my veneraUe &ther 
In earnest conference with the Count Orlando; 
Shame and confusion fill'd Orlando's eye^ 
While stern resentment flush'd my fioher's cheek. 
And look, he comes with terror on his brow I 
But, oh ! he sees me, sees his child ; and now 
The terror of his look b lost in love, 
In fond, paternal love. 

Enter Guildford. 

Guild. Come to my arms. 

And there conceal that penetrating eye, 
Lest it should read what I would hide for ever, 
Would hide from all, but most would hide from 

thee ■ 
Thy father's grief, his shame, his rage, his tears. 

Em. Tears ! heaven and earth I see if he does not 
weep ! 

Guild, He who has drawn this sorrow from my eyes 
Shall pay me back again in tears of blood. 
'Tis for thy sake I weep. 
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Ah, weep for me? 
Hear, Hearen, and jadge ; hear, Heaven, and pimidi 
me! 

If any crime of mine 

Guild. Thou art all imiocenoe; 

Just what a parent's fondest wish would frame ; 
No &alt of thine e'er stain'd thy fiither's cheek ; 
For if I blnsh'd, it was to hear thy virtues. 
And think that thou wast mine : and if I wept^ 
It was from joy and gratitude to heaven. 
That made me &ther of a child like thee. 

Orlando 

Em. What of him ? 

Guild. I cannot tell thee; 

An honest shame, a virtuous pride forbids. 
Em, Oh, speak! 

Guild. Canst thou not guess, and spare thy fiitber 
Em, Tls possible I can — and yet I wOl not: 
Tell me the worst while I have sense to bear. 
Thou wilt not speak — nay, never turn away; 
IX)st thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief^ fear knows no bounds': 
In grief we know the worst of what we feel. 
Bat who can tdl the end of what we fear? 
Cvrief mourns some sorrow palpable and known. 
Bat fear runs wild with horrible conjecture. • 
Guild: Then hear the worst, and arm thy soul to 
bear it. 
My child ! — he has -^ Orlando has refiis'd thee. 
Em. {after a long pccuse.) *Tis well — *Us very wdl 
-^•*tis^as itsfaoidd ber. 

T ^ 
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Guild. Oh, there's an eloquence in that mute woe 
.Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart 
Thy bursting heart ; thy father cannot bear it. 
Am I a man ? no more of this, fond eyes ! 
J am grown weaker than a chidden intant, 
While not a sigh escapes to tell thy pain. 

Em, See, I am calm ; I do not shed a tear ; 
The warrior weeps, the woman is a hero ! 

Guild, {embraces her,) My glorious child I now the 
art mine, indeed I 
Forgive me if I thought thee fond and weak. 
I have a Roman matron for my daughter. 
And not a feeble girl. And yet I fear, 
For, oh I I know thy tenderness of soul ; 
I fear this silent anguish but portends 
Some dread convulsion soon to burst in horrors. 

Em, I will not shame thy blood ; and yet, my fiube 
Methinks thy daughter should not be refus'd ! 
Refused ? It has a harsh, ungrateful sound ; 
Thou shouldst have found a softer term of scorn. 
And have I then been held so cheap ? Refus'd ? 
Been treated like the light ones of my sex. 
Held up to sale ? been offer'd, and refus'd ? 

Guild, LfOng have I known thy love ; I thought 
mutual : 
I met him — talk'd of marriage 

Em. Ah ! no mon 

I am rejected ; — does not that suffice ? 
Excuse my pride the mortifying tale ; 
Spare me particulars of how and when, 
And do not parcel out thy daughter's shame. 
No flowers of rhetoric can change the fact, 
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2io artB of speech can Tambh c/er my shame : 
Otkndo has fefbs'd roe ! 

GwW. Vaiain! iriUain! 

He shall repent this outrage. 

£m. Think no more on't : 

rn teach thee bow to bear it; 111 grow proud. 
As gentle spirits still are apt to do 
When cmel sl^t or killing scorn assails dienu 
Come^ Tiigin dignity; come, female pride; 
Come, wounded modesty; come, slighted We; 
Come^ conscicyus worth ; come^ too, O Mack despair ! 
Support ne, arm me, fill me with my wrongs ! 
SnsUin this feMe spirit ! — Yes, my fiuher. 
But for thy share in this sad tale*of shame, 
I think I could bare borne it* 

Guild* Thou hast a brother; 

He shall assert thy cause. 

Em. First strike me dead ! 

No^ in the wild distraction of my spirit. 
In this dread conflict of my breakii^ heart. 
Hear my fend fdeading — saye me from that curse; 
Thus I adjure thee by the dearest ties {Knedt^ 

Which link society ; by the sweet names 
Of parent and of child; by all the joys 
These tender claims hare yielded, I a^ure thee 
Breathe not this fiital secret to my brother; 
Let him not know his sister was refused ! 
Spare me that exquisite^ that perfect ruin ! 
GxiceiTe the mighty woe I cannot speak. 
And tremble to become a c hildl ess firther. 

{^ExH YMmmuMMm 
T S 
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Guild. What art thou, Life ? thou lying Fanity I 
Thou promiser, who never meanst to pay I 
This beating storm will crush my feeble age ! 
Yet let me not complain ; I have a son, 
Just such a son as Heaven in mercy gives. 
When it would bless supremely : he b happy ; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crowned ; 
He weds the maid he loves : in him, at least, 
My soul will yet taste comfort. — See, he's here; 
He seems disordered. 

Enter BivEBs (not teeing Guildfoed). 

Riv. Yes, I fondly thought 

Not all the tales which malice might devise. 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form, 
Gould shake her steady soul. 

Guild. What means my son? 

Where is thy bride ? 

Riv. O name her not ! 

Guild. Not name her ? 

Riv. No; if possible, not think of her; 

Would I could help it : — Julia I oh, my Julia ! 
Curse my fond tongue ! I said I would not name her: 
I did not think to do it, but my heart 
Is full of her idea ; her lov'd image 
So fills my soul, it shuts out other thoughts ; 
My lips resolving not to frame the sound, 
Dwell on her name, and all my talk is Julia I 

Guild. 'Tis as it should be ; ere the midnight bell 
Sound in thy raptured ear, this charming Julia 
Will be thy wife. 

Riv. No. 
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RkL She 



6UUL Wfa J, vlio vooid be a &dxr ! 

Bsit vooU cauaft of HaTVB id vrae Uoi dkidkai ! 

BkL Tmw bflt a iisde faonr a^ «c |nrtD4 
As hBtppy1anw% ihnnid; bat vlieD again 
1 fm^ghl lier piVKno&i ndi laijialirot hasi^ 
Tcild Imt dM piiat. die ahar, all vas Radr ; 
She fahi^d, die npqit, and vwr'd it cndd not be; 
TfaiC reasoK of impoftanoe to oar peace 
Foriiad d^ wniiMii riles to be pcrfaiai'd 



I 

ocfen Ine aiaiTiagep not oedinei A. 

Mere w d hlgjfiig e ! sneie ionile aitifiee ! 
What reman shonld Ibrbod our insiant muon? 
W hu r cfo i e tD- g >oi w a ? wberefiiie not lo-nigfat? 



7 



Or if ifaej ocmU, vby not mum the eamm? 

GmOi. Ihaaegimni oU in riiii, have V^d m 



Ike toik of bright nbidan haae I 
Woo'd gi > talnmt and tagof'd k^ dD da^put 
FdOovM pofBsession; sdll I SauSij knifd 
TkvMi^ ihe Ufiepenpeclifefbrifitfaiitjoj; 
HoiAl ibr the boor of honoardhle CBR^ 
When, mSt froai all the iftoffvts and wiecks of fiie^ 
Ifj dattcf^d baik at i«t. I M^ht eofoy 
An eld man's liliiiiifti, fibotj 

T 4 
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Domestic happiness, and smiling peace. 

The hour of age, indeed, is come I I feel it : 

Feel it in all its sorrows, pains, and cares ; 

But where, oh, where's th' untasted peace it promised? 

[Exit OUULDFOKD. 

lUxK I would not deeper wound my iatber^s peace; 
But I would hide the cause of my resentment. 
Till all be known ; and yet I know too muck. 
It must be so — his grief, hb sudden parting : 
Fool that I vras, not to perceive at once — 
But friendship blinded me, and love betrajr'd. 
Bertrand was right, he told me she was changed. 
And would, on some pretence, delay the marriage. 
I hop'd 't was malice all. — Yonder she comes, 
Dissolved in tears ; I cannot see them fall. 
And be a man ; I will not, dare not meet her ; 
Her blandishments would soothe me to fidse peace. 
And if she ask'd it, I should panlon all. [£nV.^ 

Enter Julia. 

Jul, Stay, Rivers ! stay, barbarian ! hear me speak K 
Return, inhuman I — b^t belov'd, return : 
Oh ! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace. 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy forgiveness. 
He hears me not — alas I he will not hear. 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or, Julia in tears ! 

Jul, Alas I you have undone me I 

Behold the wretched victim of her promise ! 
I urg*d, at your request, the fetal suit 
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Which has destroy'd my peace ; Rivers suspects me, 
And I am wretched ! 

Or. Better 'tis to weep 

A temporary ill than weep for ever ; 
That anguish must be mine. 

Jic/. Ha ! weep for ever I 

Can they know wretchedness who know not love ? 

Or. Not love ! oh, cruel friendship ! tyrant honour I 

jy. Friendship ! alas, how cold art thou to love ! 

Or. Too well I know it ; both alike destroy me, 
I am the slave of both, and more than either 
The slave of honour. 

JhL If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 

Or. Talk you of agonies ? 

You who are lov'd again ! No ! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love — I dote, I die for love ! 

( He/alls at her feet.) Julia ! 

JuL What dost thou mean? Unfold this fatal 
secret. 

Or. Nay, never start — I know I am a villain I 
I know thy hand is destin'd to another. 
That other, too, my friend, that friend the man 
To whom I owe my life ! Yes, I adore thee ; 
Spite of the black ingratitude, adore thee ; 
I dote upon my friend and yet betray him; 
I'm bound to Emmelina, yet forsake her ; 
I honour virtue while I follow guilt; 
I love the noble Rivers more than lifi^ 
But Julia more than honour. 
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JidL Hold I astonishnieDt 

Has seard my lips ; whence sprung this monstrous 
daring ? 

Or. (rises.) From despair. 

Jul. What can you hope from me ? 

Or. Hope I nothing. 

I would not aught receive, aught hope, but death. 
Think'st thou I need reproach ? think'st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love's a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that heav'n has plagues in store. 
Yet mark — I do not, will not, can't repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thee less ; 
I glory in my crime : pernicious beauty I 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival, 
The man on earth «-> whom most I ought to love I 

Jill. I leave thee to remorse, and to that penitent 
Thy crime demands. [^Going^^m 

Or. A moment stay. 

Jul. I dare not 

Or. Hear all my rival's worth, and all my guilt. 
The unsuspecting Rivers sent me to thee. 
To plead his cause ; I basely broke my trust, 
And, like a villain, pleaded for myself. 

Jul. Did he ? Dkl Rivers ? Then he loves me still— 
Quick let me seek him out. 

Or. {takes out the dagger.) First take this dagger; 
Had you not forc'd it from my hand to-day, 
I had not liv'd to know this guilty moment : 
Take it, present it to the happy Rivers, 
Tell him to plunge it in a traitor's heart. 
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TcD him his frieod, Oriimdcs is that tnAnr, 
TcD him OrisBdo Sot^d the goihj tile. 
Ten him Orlando was the onhr foe 
Who at the altar would have mnder'd Rivers^ 
And theo hai« died himsdC 
«ML Farewell — repent — think better. [fxrV Jvua^ 
IJs skf gots oui^ he ttiU look after her, 

£b^Rit£b& 
RoL Tom, Tillain, tnm ! 
Or. Ha! Birenhere? 



Or, Gape wide, thoa friendlj earth, for ever hide 
Dae ! 
Bise, Alps, 5>e cm&hin^ roonntains boij me ! 

BhM Xay, tnrn, look on me. 

Or. Rivers! oh, I ri«ifnn», 

I dare not, I have wrong'd thee. 

JKc Doobly wroi^^d me; 

Ihj complicated crimes ay oot fi«r vengeance. 

Or. Take it. 

Bic Bat I woold take it as a man. 

Anw. £Rivsss dnnos. 

Or, Xot for a tboosand worlds. 

BhD. Xol%ht? 

Why, thoa'rt a coward, too, as wdl as villain: 
I shall despise as well as hate thee. 

Or. Do; 

Yet wToog me not, fi«r if I am a coward 
nis bat to thee: there does not breathe the man. 
Thyself excepted, iHio doist call me so 
And live ; ba^ oh I 'tb sure Id heaien mnd thee^ 
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I am the veriest coward guilt -e'er made. 
Now, as thou art a man, revenge thyself: 
Strike ! 

Riv. No, not stab thee like a base assassin. 
But meet thee as a foe. 

Or, Think of my wrongs. 

Riv* I feel them here. 

Or, Tliink of my treachery. 

Riv, Oh, wherefore wast thou false? how have I 
lov'd thee ! 

Or, Of that no more : think of thy father's grie( 
Of Emmelina's wrongs 

Riv, Provoke me not. 

Or, Of Julia — 

Riv, Ha I I shall forget my honour. 

And do a brutal violence upon thee, 
Would tarnish my fair fame. Villain and coward ! 
Traitor ! will nothing rouse thee ? 

Or, (drawing.) Swelling heart ! 

Yet this I have deserv'd, all this, and more. 

As they prepare tojight^ enter Emmelina hastily* 

Em. Lend me your swiftness, lightnings — 'tb too 
late. 
See they're engag'd — oh, no — they live, both live ! 
Hold, cruel men I 

Riv. Unlucky ! 'tis my sister. 

Em. Ye men of blood ! if yet you have not lost 
All sense of human kindness, love, or pity ; 
If ever you were dear to one another ; 
If ever you desire or look for mercy 
When in the wild extremity of anguish, 
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Voa supplicate that Judge who has declared 
Tint Teageanoe is his own — oh, hear me now ; 
Elear a food wretch, whom mis'ry has made bcdd ; 
Sjpoic^ spare each other's life — spare yoor own souls. 

Or, {to RnrcRS.) Thoo shoaldst haTe struck at 
once ! O tardv hand ! 

Emu Does death want engines ? is his power cor- 
taU'd? 
Has fen disease forgott^i to destroy ? 
Ate there not pestilence and spotted plagues, 
Derooring deluges, consuming fires. 
Earthquakes, Tokanoes, hurricanes, and famine. 
That man must perish by the hand of man ? 
Nay, to complete the horror, friend by fiiend ? 

.Srr. What ! shall I then endure this outrage 
tamely? 

jEau No. If you cacet death; if you're in loot 
With slaughter and destruction — does not war 
InTite you to her banner ? Far and wide 
Her dire dominion reaches. — There seek death. 
There &11 without a crime. There, where no hate, 
No indiTidual rage, no priTate wrong. 
Arms man against his brother. — Not as here. 
Where holh are often murderm in the act : 
In ik^Jbul purpose alwa^. 

Siv, Is honour nothing ? 

• Em* Honour ! O yes, I know him. 'Tis aphantom ; 
A shadowy figure wanting bulk and life; 
Who, haTing nothing sohd in himself 
Wraps his thin form in Virtue's plunder'd rob^ 
And steals her tide. Honour ! 'tis the fiend 
Who feeds on orphans' tears and widows' groon^ 
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And slakes his impious thirst in brothers' bloed. 
Hononr I why, 'tis the primal law of hell ! 
The grand devioe to people the dark realms 
With noble spirits, who, but for this curst honour. 
Had been at peace on earth, or bless'd in beaveii. 
With this^/5^ honour Christians have no commerce, 
Religion disavows, and truth disowns it. 

Or. (throws away his sworcL) An angel speaks, and 
angels claim obedience. 

JRiv. {to Orlando.) This is the heart tliou hast 
wrong'd. 

Em. {comes up to Orlanbo.) I pi^ thee ; 
Calamity has taught me how to pity ; 
Before I knew distress, my heart was hard ; 
But now it melts atev'ry touch of woe ; 
And wholesome sufferings bring it back to virtue. 
Rivers, he once was good and just like thee: 
Who shall be proud and think he stands secure, 
If thy Orlando's false ? 

Riv. Think of his crime. 

Em. Oh, think of his temptation ! think 'twas Julia; 
Thy heart could not resist her ; how should his ? 
It is the very error of his friendship. 
Your souls were fram'd so very much alike. 
He could not choose but love whom Rivers lov'd. 

Or. Think'st thou there is in death a pang like this? 
Strike, my brave friend ! be sudden and be silent ! 
Death, which is terrible to happy men. 
To me will be a blessing : I have lost 
All that could make life dear ; I've lost my friend; 
I've stabb'd the peace of mind of that fair creature; 
I have survived my honour : this is dying ! 
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The moumfiil fondness of officious love 
Wni plant no thorns upcw my dying pillow ; 
No precious tears embalm my memory, 
But curses follow it. 

£m» Setf Rivers melts ; 

He pities thee. 

Or. ril spare thy noble heart 

The pain of punishing : Orlando's self 
Rerenges both. 

[_Goes to stab himsdfwith the dagger. 

£m. Barbarian ! kill me first. 

JRiv. {snatching the dagger.) Thou shalt not die j 
I swear I love thee still : 
That secret sympathy which long has bound us 
Heads for thy life with sweet but strong entreaty. 
Thou shalt repair the wrongs of that dear saint. 
And be again my friend. 

Or. Oh, hear me. 

Em. No. 

I cannot stoop to live on charity. 
And what but charity is love compell'd ? 
I've been a weak, a fond, believing woman, 
And credulous beyond my sex's softness: 
But with the weakness, I've the pride of woman. 
I lov'd with yirtue, but I fondly lov'd ; 
That passion fix'd my fate, determin'd all. 
And roark'd at once the colour of my life. 
Hearts that love well, love long; they love but once. 
My peace thou hast destroyed, my honour's mine : 
She who aspir'd to gain Orlando's heart 
SbsH never owe Orlando's hand to pity. 

lExii Emmelina. 
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Or. {after a jniuse.) And I still live I 
Riv. Farewell ! should I stay longef 

I might forget my vow. 

Or. Yet hear me, Rivers, 

lEjcit Rivers, Orlavuo JbUcmng^ 

Enter Bertrand on the other side. 

Ber. How's this ? my fortune fails me, both alive ! 
I thought by stirring Rivers to this quarrel. 
There was at least an equal chance against him. 
I work invisibly, and like the tempter 
My agency is seen in its effects. 
Well, honest Bertrand I now for Julia's letter. 
(Takes out a letter.) This fond epistle of a love-sic 

maid, 
I've sworn to give, but did not swear to whom. 
** Give it my love," said she, " my dearest lord ! ** 
Rivers she meant ; there's no address — that's luck}' 
Then where's the harm ? Orlando is a lord. 
As well as Rivers, loves her, too, as well. 
{Breaks open the letter.) I must admire your style 

your pardon, fair one. 
{Runs over it.) I tread in air — methinks I brush th^ 

stars. 
And spurn the subject world which rolls beneatb 

me. 

There's not a word but fits Orlando's case 

As well as Rivers' ; — tender to excess — 

No name — 'twill do ; his faith in me is boundless ; 

Then, as the brave are still, he's unsuspecting. 

And credulous beyond a woman's weakness. 
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{Goit^ oatjAe spies the dagger.) Orlando's dagger ! — 

ha! 'ds gread J tbooght. 
This ma J do noble senice ; sodi a scheme ! 
My genius catdies fire ! the br^fat idea 
lifcnn'd at onoe^ and fit for instant action ! 

[Exit. 



ACT V. 

Scene — The Gardetu 

Ber. ^TwAS here we were to meet; where does he 
stay? 
This compound of strange contradictii^ parts. 
Too flexible for rirtue, yet too rirtuoos 
To make a flourishing, soccessfol villain. 
Conscience ! be still ; preach not remorse to me; 
Remorse is for the luckless, fidling villain. 
He who succeeds repoits not; penitence 
Is bat another name for ill success. 
Was Nero penitent when Rome was burnt ? 
No : but had Nero been a petty Tillain, 
Salgect to laws and liable to fear, 
Nero perdiance had been a penitent. 
He cranes: — this paper makes him all my own. 

Enter Orlakuo. 
Or. At length this wretched, tempest-beaten bark 
Seems to have found its haTen: Fm rescAVd; 

TOI- II. tj 



My wav'ring principles aire fix'd to himoiir; 
My virtue gathers foroti my miDd ^rows alarangf 
I feel an honest confidenoe within, 
A precious eamast of returning peaci^ 
Ber. Who feels securestands on the ^erge of miis 

Trust me, it joys my heart to see you thus : 
What have I not attempted for your sake ! 
My love for you has warp'd my honest nature. 
And friendship has infring'd on higher duties* 

Or. It was a generous fault 

Ber. Yet 'twas a fiuilt 

Oh, for a flinty heart that knows no weakness. 
But moves right onward, unseduc'd by friendship, 
And all the weak affections I 

Or. Hear me, Bertrand ( 

This is my last farewell ; absence alone 
Can prop my stagg'ring virtue. 

Ber. You're reeolv'd : 

Then Julia's favours come too late. 

Or. What fcvoon? 

Ber. Nay, nothing ; I renounce these weak aflec* 
tions ; 
They have misled us both. I, too, repent. 
And will return the letter back to Julia. 

Op\ Letter I what letter ? Julia write to me ? 
I will not see it. — - What would Rivers say ? 
Bertrand I he sav'd my life : — I will not see it. 

Ber. I do not mean you should ; nay, I refus'd 
To bring it you. 

On Refus'd to bring the letter ? 

Ber. Yes, I reius'^ at first 
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Or. Then thou htut brought it ? 

3fy ^itbiiil Bertrand ! — come. 

Ber. 'Twere best not see it. 

Or. Not see it ! how ! not read my Julia's letter ! 
Jin empire should not bribe me to forbear. 
Cbme, come. 

Srr. Alas, how frail is human virtue I 

Sfy resolution melts, and though I mean not 
7o trust yoo with the letter, I must tell you 
With what a thousand, thousand charms she gave it. 
^ Take this," said she, ^^ and as Orlando reads it, 
Attieiid to every accent of his voice ; 
Watch every little motion of his eye ; 
Mark if it sparkles when he talks of Julia ; 
If when he speaks, poor Julia be the theme; 
If whoi he sighs, his bosom heave for Julia : 
KoCe ewerj trifling act, each little look. 
For, oh ! of what importance is the least 
To duMe who love like me ! '' 

Or. Delicious poison ! 

how it taints my soul ! give me the letter. 

[Bertrand offers it^ Orlando refiaes. 
Wa ! Where's the virtue which but now I boasted ? 
Tis lost, 'tis gone — conflicting passions tear me. 

1 am again a villain. — Give it — no ; 

A spark of honour strikes upon my soul. 

Take iMHk the letter ; take it bacl^ good Bertrand ! 

%Mte of mysdf compel me to be just : 

I win not read it. 

Brr. How your frigid will thank yon ! 

Another day makes Julia his for ever. 
Even now the great pavilion is prepared; 

V 2' 
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There will the nuptial rites be solemnis'd. 
Julia already dress'd in bridal robes 
Like some fkir victim 

Or. Of no more, no more* 

What can she write to me ? 

Ber. Some prudent counseL 

Or. Then wherefore fear to read it? come, 1*11 
venture : 
What wondrous harm can one poor letter do ? 
The letter — quick the letter. 

Ber. Since you force me. 

iGives it 

Or. Be firm, ye shivering nerves I It is her hamk 
(Reads.) *^ To spare my blushes Bertrand brin^^ 

you this. 
How have you wrong'd me I you believ'd me fidse ; 
'Twas my compassion for your friend deceiv'd you. 
Meet me at midnight in the great pavilion ; 
But shun till then my presence ; from that hour 
My future life is yours ; your once-lov'd friend 
I pity and esteem ; but you alone 
Possess the heart of Julia." 

Tl)is to me ! 
I dream, I rave, 'tis all Elysium round me, 
And thou, my better angel ! this to me I 

Ba'. I'm dumb : oh, Julia ! what a fall is thine! 

Or. What I is it such a crime to love ? away -«-* 
Thy moral comes too late ; thou shouidst have urg'd 
Thy scruple sooner, or not urg'd at all : 
Tliou shouidst — - alas I I know not what I say — 
But tliis I know, the charming Julia loves me. 
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Appoints a meeting at the dead of night ! 
She loves ! The rest is all beneath my care. 

Ber. Be circumspect ; the hoar is just at hand ; 
SSnce all is ready for your purpos'd parting, 
See your attendants be disposed aright, 
Near the pavilion gate. 

Or. Why so? 

Ber. 'Tis plain 

Julia must be the partner of your flight: 
'Tis what she means, you must not mind herstruggles; 
A little gentle violence perhaps, 
To make her yield to what she had resolved. 
And save her pride ; she'll thank you for it after. 

Or. Take her by force? I like not that: O Ber- 
trand, 
Hiere is a mutinous spirit in my blood. 
That wars against my conscience. — Tell my Julia 
[ will not fail to meet her. 

Ber. I obey. 

Be near the garden : I shall soon return. 

[Exit Bertrand* 

Or. This giant sin, whose bulk so lately scared me. 
Shrinks to a common size ; I now embrace 
What I but lately fear'd to look upon. 
Why, what a progress have I made in guilt ! 
Where is the hideous form it lately wore ? 
It grows familiar to me ; I can think. 
Contrive, and calmly meditate on mischief; 
Talk temp'rately of sin, and cherish crimes 
I lately so abhorr'd^ that had they once 
But glanc'd upon the surfigwx of my fimcy, 

u 3 
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I had been terrified. Ohj wayward conscience 1 
Too tender for repose, to sear'd for penitence I 

lExit Orlando. 

Scene changes to another part of the garden — A grand 
pavilion — The moon shining. 

Enter Rivers in a melancholy attitude. 

Riv. Ye lovely scenes of long remembered bliss ! 
Scenes which I hop'd were fated to bestow 
Still dearer blessings in a beauteous bride I 
Thou gay pavilion, which art dress'd so fair 
To witness my espousals, why, ah ! why 
Art thou adorn'd in vain ? Yet still I haunt thee^ 
For Julia lov'd thee once : — dear fietithless Julia ! 
Yet is she false ? Orlando swore she was not : 
It may be so ; yet she avoids my presence^ 
Keeps' close from every eye, but most from mine. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Ha ! Rivers here ! would I had shunn'd hi 
walks ! 
How shall I meet the man I mean to wrong ? 

Riv. Why does Orlando thus expose his health 
To this cold air ? 

Or. I ask the same of Rivers ? 

Riv. Because this solitude, this silent hour. 
Feeds melancholy thoughts, and soothes my soul. 
My Julia will not see me. 

Or. How ? 

Riv. She denies roe 

Admittance to her presence. 
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ar.(«yk) ThoirBioit, 

CamBn^drnwOam; WMr \b pini she Iopk ak. 

JZn& Slie win not pndoo me one ua^ tudl 
Otjftaiom loie, tfami^ tlioo hadit deai^d op alL 

Ok. Wjit til iDHWimm, dl win thai be known. 

JKk. Wait tin toHDoriDw? Look at tkat powSoa; 
H woo prepH^d: jes, I dare ten thee an. 
For thoo an hooat mm. 

Or. {mde.} That woondb too deepljr. 

BSm. SooB as dbe Budoi^ ben gaie dbe ^ad 



TUbdear paiiEon had bfKAl her 

<V. An win be wdl t o m miu m . —{Adde.) U I 



[ dkol bciiajF dbe whole. ----^ Good nii^hl, mjr Rifcn. 
JKee. Good ni^; P> jnoo to rat; I ftittihan 



JZnr. Tc% I wffl tiaoe her haonla; oijr too Soad 



Uke a poor bird that's hantad finDm its 

Obfca wot ictni% and knows not where to fix; 

sun it ddl^;hia to hoier roond dbe ipoi 

Which blcljr held its treasure; ejres it stil, 

And with heart-breaking tcndemev snncjs 

The scene oTjoyvwhidineTerBH^rctnniu C&at 

Setae Aimga to amoiier pari of ike garJkm. " 

Be-^aUr OaLAMDOm 

Or. Did he saj rest? taU^d heoTrcitioaie? 
Cbbi f«t; and goBt morii fc r ? bnt no matter, 
[ cannot laow go back; dben snch a priae^ 
Bach fulnufnrj lovc^ to faar^ so yakSMag^ 

r 4 
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Would make archangels forfeit their allqpatioe ! 
I dare not think : reflection leads to madness. 

Enter Bertrand. 

Bertrand ! I was not made for thb dark work ; 
My heart recoils — poor Rivers I 

Ber. What of Rivers? 

Or. I've seen him. 

Ber. Where? 

Or. Before the great pavilion. 

Ber. {aside.) That's lucky, saves me trouble : were 
he absent, 
Half of my scheme had fiul'd. 

Or. He's most unhappy; 

He wish'd me rest, spoke kindly to me, Bertrand; 
How, how can I betray him ? 

Ber. He deceives you ; 

He's on the watch, else wherefore now abroad 
At this late hour ? beware of treachery. 

Or. I am myself the traitor. 

Ber. Come, no more ! 

The time draws near, you know the cypress walk, 
•Tis dark. 

Or. The fitter for dark deeds like mine. 

Ber. I have prepnr'd your men; when the bell 
strikes. 
Go into the pavilion ; there you'll find 
The blushing maid, who with faint screams, perhaps, 
Will feign resentment. But you want a sword. 

Or. A sword I — I'll murder no one — why a 
sword ? 

Ber. 'Tis prudent to be arm'd ; — no words, — 
lake mine ; 
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There may be danger, — Jalia may be lost, — 

This raif^ secures or loses her for ever. 

The cy press walk — spare none who look like spies. 

Or. (looting at the rword,) How deeply is that soul 
iDTC^T'd in guilt. 
Who dares not hold commanion with its thoughts. 
Nor ask itself what it designs to do ! 
But dallies Mindly with the gen'nd sin 
Of unexamin'd, undefined perdition ! {_Exit Orlando. 

Ber. Thns far propitious fortune fills my sails; 
Yet still I doubt his milkiness of soul ; 
My next exploit must be to find out Rivers, 
And, as from Julia, give him a feign'd message, 
To join her here at the pavilion gate ; 
There shall Orlando's well-arm'd servants meet him. 
And take his righteous soul from this bad world. 
If they should iail, his honest cousin Bertrand 
Will help him onward in his way to heav'n. 
Then thb good dagger, which Til leave beside him. 
Will, whQe it proves the deed, conceal the doer. 
Tis not an English instrument of mischief 
And who'll suspect good Bertrand wore a dagger ? 
To dear me further, Pve no sword — unarm'd — 
Poor helpless Bertrand ! Then no longer poor. 
But Guildford's heir, and lord of these fair lands. 

[jEjTf/ Bertrand. 

Enter Orlando on the other side. 

Or. Draw thy dun curtain round, oh, nif|^t ! black 
night ! 
Inspirer and concealer of foul crimes ! 
TIkhi wizard night ! who omjur'st up dark thoughts. 
And mak'st him bold who else would start at guilt ! 
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Beneath thy veil the viUaiii dares to act 
What, in broad day, he would not dare to think. 
Oh, night ! thou hid'st the dagger's pohit from men, 
But canst thou screen die assassin from himsdf ? 
Shut out the eye of heaven ? extinguish conscience? 
Or heal the wounds of honour ? Oh, no, no^ no ! 
Yonder she goes — the guilty, charming Julia ! 
My genius drives me on — Julia, I come. 

Scene — The Pavilion. 

An arcVd door^ through xohich Julia and her Maid 

comejbrward on the Stage. 

Jul. Not here? not come? lode out my fiuthfol 
Anna. 
There was a time — oh, time for ever dear ! 
When Rivers would not make his Julia wait. 
Perhaps he blames me, thinks the appointment bold. 
Too daring, too unlike his bashful Julia; 
But 'twas the only means my faithful love 
Devis'd to save him from Orlando's rashness. 
I have kept close, refus'd to see my Rivers ; 
Now all is still, and I have ventur'd forth. 
With this kind maid and virtue for my guard. 
Come, we'll go in, he cannot sure be long. 

[They go into the pavilion. 

Enter Orlando, his sword draioti and bloody^ his hair 

dishevelled. 

Or. What have I done ? a deed tliat earns dam- 
nation 1 
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Wbeie sliall I fly ? ah ! the pavilion door ! 

Tis <qpen — it invites me to firesh guilt ; 

m not go in — let that fidl'n angel wait, 

And corse her stars as I do. 

{Tke midnight beU strikes.) Hark ! the bdl ! 

Demons of darkness, what a peal is that ! 

Again ! 'twill wake the dead — I cannot bear it ! 

Tis terrible as the last tnunpet's sound ! 

That was the marriage signal ! Powers of hell. 

What blessings have I blasted ! Rivers ! — Julia ! 

[JuuA comes out. 

Jul. My Rivers calls ; I come, I come. — Orlandol 

Or. Yes, 

Thou beautiful deceiver ! 'tis that wretch. 

JuL That peijnr'd inend. 

Or. That devil ! 

JuL I'm betray'd. 

Why art thou here ? 

Or. Thou canst make ruin lovely. 

Or I would ask, why dost thou bring me here ? 

JuL I bring thee here ? 

Or. Yes, thou, bright falsehood ! thou. 

Jul. No, by my hopes of heaven ! where is my 
Rivers ? 
Some crime is meant. 

Or. (catches her hand.) Julia ! the crime is done. 
Dost thou not shudder ? art thou not amaz'd ? 
Art thou not cold and blasted with my touch ? 
Is not thy blood congeal'd ? does no black horror 
Fill thy presaging soul ? look at these hands ; 
Jnlia ! they're stain'd with blood ; blood, Julia, blood ! 
Nay, look upon them. 
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Jid. Ah ! I dare not. — Blood ! 

Or. Yes, thou dear false one, with the noblest blood 
That ever stain'd a dark assassm's hand. 
Had not thy letter, with the guilty message 
To meet thee here this hour, blinded my hcmour. 
And wrought my passion into burning frenzy, 
Whole worlds should not have bribed me. 

Jul. Letter and message? 

I sent thee none. 

Or. Then Bertrand has betray'd me ! 

And I have done a deed beyond all reach. 
All hope of mercy — I have murder'd Rivers. 

Jtd. Oh ! [She falls into her maid^s arms. 

Or. O rich reward which Love prepares for Mur* 
der ! 
Thus hell repays its instruments ! 

Enter Guildford with servants. 

Guild. Where is he ? 

Where is this midnight murderer ? this assassin ? 
This is the place Orlando's servant nam'd. 

Or. The storm comes on. 'Tis Guildford, good 
old man ! 
Behold the wretch accurst of heaven and thee. 

Guild, Accurst of both, indeed. How, Julia faint- 
ing ! 

Or, She's pure as holy truth ; she was deceived. 
And so was 1. 

Guild. Who tempted thee to this ? 

Or, Love, hell, and BertranJ. 

Jid, {recovering,) (Jive me back my Rivers ; 
I will not live without him. — Oh, my father ! 
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Gum. Father ! I am none ; I am no mcMre a 
fiuiier; 
I have DO child ; my son is basely murdered. 
And my sweet daughter, at the fatal news. 
Is quite ber^ of reason. 

Or. Seize me, bind me : 

If death's too great a mercy, let me live : 
Dn^ me to some damp dungeon's horrid gloom. 
Deep as the centre, dark as my offences ; 
Come, do your office, take my sword : oh, Bertrand, 
Tet, ere I perish, could it reach thy heart ! 

[They seize Orulndo. 

JyL I will not long survive thee, oh, my Rivers ! 

Enter Rivers mth the dagger. 

Riv. Who calls on Rivers with a voice so sad. 
So full of swe^ness ? 

Guild. Ah, my son ! 

JuL 'Tishe,'tishe! 

JuuA and Rivers nm into each other's arms. Or- 
lando breaks from the guards andJaUs on his knees. 

Or. He lives, he lives ! the god-like Rivers lives ! 
Hear it, ye host of heaven ! witness, ye saints ! 
Reoording angels, tell it in your songs ; 
Breathe it, celestial spirits, to your lutes, 
Hiat Rivers lives ! 

Jid. Explain this wond'rous happiness? 

Siv. Twas Bertrand whom Orlando killed; die 
traitor 
Has with his dying breath OMifess'd the whfde. 

Or. Good sword, I thank thee ! 
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Riv. In the tangled maie 

Orlando niiss*d the path he was to take. 
And pass'd through that whei*e Bertrand lay ooneeai'd 
To watch th' event : Orlando thought 'twms me, 
And that I play'd him false: the walk was dark* 
In Bertrand's bloody hand I found this dagger, 
With which he meant to take my life; but how 
Were you alarm'd ? 

Guild. One of Orlando's men. 

Whom wealth could never bribe to join in murder—- 

Or. Murder I I bribe to murder ? 

jRiv. No; 'twas Bertrand 

Brib'd them to tliat curs'd deed : he lov'd my mter. 

Or. Exquisite villain I 

Guild. Fly to Emmelina, 

If any spark of reason yet remain, 
Tell her the joyful news. — Alas, she's here f 
Wildly she flics ! — Ah, my distracted child ! 

En/er Emmelina distracted. 

Em. Off, off I I will have way ! ye shall not hold 

me: 
I come to seek my Lord : is he not here ? 
Tell me, ye virgins, have ye seen my love. 
Or know you where his flocks repose at noon ? 
My love is comely — sure you must have seen him ; 
'Tis the great pro!niser ! who vows and swears ; 
The perjur'd youth I who deals in oaths and breaks 

them. 
In truth he might deceive a wiser nuiid. 
I lov'd him once ; he then was innocent : 
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He wm DO nnirderer then, indeed be was not; 
He iMd not kill'd mjr brother. 

.Arr* Nor bas now; 

llijr brother lives. 

jEsr« I know it — yes, be litres 

Among the cbembim* Murderers too will litre : 
Bat where ? Ill tell jrou where — down, down, down, 

down* 
How de^ it is ! 'tis &thomless — 'tis dark ! 
lib — therms a pale blue flame — ah, poor Orlando ! 

GuiUL My heart will burst. 

Or^ Fierce mine, and that will ease it. 

Em0 (comes up to her father.) I knew a maid who 
lov'd — but she was mad — 
Fond, fix>lish girl I Thank heav'n, I am not mad ; 
Yet the afflicting angel has been with me ; 
But do not tell my fiither, he would grie\'e ; 
Sweet, good old man — perhaps he'd weep to hear it : 
I nerer saw my &ther weep but once ; 
111 tell you when it was — I did not weep ; 
^was when — but soft, my brother must not know it, 
^was when his poor fond daughter was refus'd. 

Guild, Who can bear this ? 

Or. I will not live to bear it* 

Em. (comes up to Orlando*) Take comfort, thou 
poor wretch ! Ill not appear 
Against thee, nor shall Rivers ; but blood must. 
Blood will appear ; there's no concealing blood. 
What's that? my brother's ghost — it vanishes : 

{Catches hold of Riters. 
Stay, take me with thee, take me to the skies ; 
I have thee &st : thou shalt not go without me* 
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But hold — may we not take the murderer with us ? 
That look says — No. Why then 1*11 not go with 

thee. 
Yet hold me &st — 'tis dark — > I'm lost — I'm gone. 

Or. One crime makes many needful : this day's sin 
Blots out a life of virtue. Crood old man ! 
My bosom bleeds for thee ; thy child is dead. 
And I the cause. 'Us but a poor atonement ; 
But I can make no other. [^Stabs himself. 

Riv. What hast thou done ? 

Or. Fill'd up the measure of my sins. Oh, mercy ! 
Eternal goodness, pardon this last guilt ! 
Rivers, thy hand ! — &rewell 1 forgive me. Heaven ! 
Yet is it not an act which bars forgiveness. 
And shuts the door of grace for ever I — Oh ! [ZVa 

[The ctirtain falls to soft musk. 
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Round her strew'd room a frippery chaos lies, 

A chequer*d wreck of notable and wise ; 

Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a vary'd mass. 

Oppress the toilet, and obscure the glass ; 

Unfinished here an epigram is laid. 

And there, a roantua-maker's bill unpaid ; 

Here^ new-bom plays foretaste the town's applause, 

There, dormant patterns pine for future gauze ; 

A moral essay now is all her care, 

A satire next, and then a bill of fare : 

A scene she now projects, and now a dish. 

Here's act the first — and here — remove with fish. 

Now while this eye in a fine frenzy rolls. 

That, soberly casts up a bill for coals ; 

Black pins and daggers in one leaf she sticks, 

And tears, and thread, and balls, and thimbles mix. 

Sappho, 'tis true, long vers'd in epic song, 
For years esteem'd all household studies wrong ; 
When, dire mishap, though neither shame nor sin, 
Sappho herself, and not her muse, lies in. 
The virgin Nine in terror fiy the bower, 
And matron Juno claims despotic power ; 
Soon Gothic hags the classic pile o'ertum, 
A caudle-cup supplants the sacred urn ; 
Nor books, nor implements escape their rage. 
They spike the ink-stand, and they rend the page ; 
Poems and plays one barbarous fate partake, 
Ovid and Plautus suffer at the stake. 
And Aristotle's only sav'd — to wrap plum-cake. 

Yet, shall a woman tempt the tragic scene ? 
And dare — but hold — I roust repress my spleen; 
I see your hearts are pledg'd to her applause. 
While Shakspeare's spirit seems to aid her cause ; 
Well pleas'd to aid — since o'er his sacred bier 
A female hand did ample trophies rear, 
And gave the greenest laurel that is worshipp'd there. 
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TO 
THE HOKOU&ABLE 

MRS. BOSCAWEN. 



XT OEAm IfADAIff, 

It seems aomembat extraordioarj that altboogh 
widi persons of great merit and delicacy no wtne 
stands in liiglier estimation than tmth, yet, in sacb 
an address as the present, there would be some dan- 
ger of offisnding them by a strict adherence to it ; I 
mean by uttering truths so g^ierally acknowledged, 
that every one, esLcept the person addressed, would 
acquit the writer of flattery. And it will be a singu- 
lar circumstance to see a Dedication without praise^ 
to a lady possessed of every quality and acoomfdish- 
ment idiich can jusdy entitle her to it. 

I am, 

XT DEAm XADAX, 

With grest fgjpoct, 

ycmr moit obedieDt, 
and vcfy obGged famnble fienrant, 

THE ACT 
X S 



:i'gu:af has~ bv ih« feiw- 

■.'OngJdcred at iuic >>f the 

oiilv fiftcrinred hi; laho^n, 

ilio good of h:» i-ivjcm-. ha: 

most peculiu- to himf«li'. i-iia- 

itiUt'ortuaet ci>nirit>ui« to tbat 

'1.1(1 met witli i-ariou^ taccestcf in 

imilcr the command of KcfuluF. 

I'clared for the op[Wwiw pwiy, \hc 

■ 'tally ovenhro*^. and Re^uliu him- 

''; by Xantii^uft, a J^MCtAMsaataaji Gt>n<~ 

' I' of the CanhagiDians : the Tirtoriouc 

- in so important a coiique*li itCft him 

L'lose impriiomnent, and loaded him vith 

- 1 indignities. Hey thought it w oov in 

lu make thdr own lenaa with Rome, and d^ 

> send Regului thither with their ambawador. 

:' n peace, or U lean an excbai^ of capiirM. 

i would gladly persuade lu» coontryBMai to 

i a war, which nec«Miil- — "ongrf his c^- 



Jbty previoady exacted 
I'li h« embs^sj pw 



lijm to undev t ex- 

oniel death if ' they 

the stroog m leave 




It the 



THE AJtGUKENT. 



n tke gratti aaani wliicAi kanre d«w koaovr !• M* 
ai general, and to tlie Ronun RcfMiUic ia pMi. 
dbaft of Maran Attilhit Regulot luat, by ika g^m^ 
neat of all agot, been comideradl at Mie of iIm 
ptewiid, aiioe he ool oaly sacfiioad Ida UKHna, 
erlj, and hit life for the good of kia oouaj, but 
y c jatneat of tool, almott peeiiliar la hinml^ oan- 
to attke hit rtfj mblbrtuoei contribmo to that 



sr the Ronunt had met with Tarioot ■ncoawei hi 
■t Punic war, under the command of Ragulua, 
r at lei^th declared for the oppoiita party, tho 
I annj was totally orerthrown, and Reguliit him« 
Lcn priaoner, by Xantipput, a Lacedemonian Gene* 
the aerrice of the Carthaginiant : the Tictorioua 

exalting in so important a conquest, kept 
rears in close imprisonment, and loaded htm 
■t cmd indignities. Tbey thought it was now in 
Dwor to make their own terms with Roma, and da- 
id to send Regulus thither with their ambassador, 
itiate a peace, or at least an exchange of captiTos, 
g he would gladly persuade his countrymen to 
inue a war, which necessarily prolonged his cap* 

They previously exacted firom him an oath to 
should his embassy proTO unsuccessful; at the 
ime giving him to understand, that he must ex* 

suffer a cruel death if he failed in it ; this they 

intimated as the strongest motive for him to leave 
ns unattampted to accomplish their purpose. 

X 4 
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At the unexpected arrival of this venerable hero, the 
Romans expressed the wildest transports of joy, and 
would have submitted to almost any conditions to pro- 
cure his enlargement; but Regulus, so far from availing 
himself of his influence with the Senate to obtain any' 
personal avantages, employed it to induce them to reject, 
proposals so evidently tending to dishonour their country , 
declaring his fixed resolution to return to bondage and. 
death, rather than violate his oath. 

He at last extorted from tliem their consent ; and de- 
parted amidst the tears of his family, the import unites of 
his friends, the applauses of the Senate, and the tumul- 
tuous opposition of the people ; and, as a great poet of 
his own nation beautifully observes, '* he embarked for 
Carthage as calm and unconcerned as if, on finishing 
the tedious law-suits of his clients, he was retiring to 
Venafrian fields, or the sweet country of Tarentum." 



CC^ This piece is, in many parts, a pretty close imita- 
tion of the Attilio Regolo of Metastasio, but enlarged and 
extended into a tragedy of five acts. Historical truth 
has in general been followed, except in some less essen- 
tial instances, particularly that of placing the return of 
Regulus to Rome posterior to the death of his wife. 
The writer herself never considered the plot as suf- 
ficiently bustling and dramatic for representation. 



PROLOGUE. 



WUTTEX BT THE &£V. DB. LAXGHORKK. 



DcET in the bosom of defMUted dajs, 

lilicre the fine gems of human glorr blaze ; 

Where, crown'd with floversy io ureaihs immortal drest. 

The sacred shades of aiscieot Tirtue rest; 

With joj thej seardh, who joy can feel, to find 

Sooe honest reason still to lore mankind. 

There the fiur foundress of the scene to-night 

Ekplotes the paths that dignify delight; 

The regions of the mightj dead penrades ; 

The Sibjl she that leads us to the shades. 

O naij each blast of ruder breath forbear 

To waft her light leares on the ruthless air, 

Snoe die, as heedless, strifes not to maintain 

This tender oftpring of her teeming brain ! 

For this poor birth was no prorision made, 

A flower that sprung and languished in the shade. 

On Avon's banks, forsaken and forlorn. 

This careleas mother left her elder bom ; 

Ami though unlike what Aron haiFd of jore. 

Those giant sons that Shakspeare's banners bore, * 

Yet may we ykld this little offispring grace. 

And lore the last and least of such a race. 

Shall the strong scenes, where senatorial Bomey 
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Mourn'd o'er the rigour of her patriot's doom; 
Where melting Nature aw*d by Virtue's eye. 
Hid the big drop, and held the bursting sigh ; 
Where ail that majesty of soul can give^ 
Truth, Honour, Pity, fair Affection live; 
Shall scenes like these, the glory of an age, 
Gleam from the press, nor triumph on the stage ? 
Forbid it, Britons ! and, as Romans brave, 
Like Romans boast one citizen to save. 



DRAMATIS PERSON-ffi. 

Reoulus, Mr. 

PuBLius, his Son, Mr. DimoiuL 

Manlius, the Consul, Mr, BUssei. 

LiciNius, a Tribune, Mr* Brown. 

Hamilcar, the Carthaginian ) ^^ n » .r 

. , J }• Mr. Rofwbolh 

Ambassador, J 

Attilia, daughter of Regulus, Miu Manseil^^^ 

Barge, a Carthaginian captive. Mist Wheder^'^ 

Guards, Lictors, People, kc. 
Scene — Near the Gates qf Rome. 



THE INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE. 



ACT L 

ScEVS — A HaU in the CoiuuPm Palace. 

Emier Liciviusy Attilia^ Udon and People. 

Xic AmuA waidoghere? Is^t possible? 
b tins ft fdfloe Ibr Regnlns's daogbter? 
linst gods I most tfaat inoompftnble mtid 
Avodftte here with Uctorsfliid Pldieums? 

jIL YtSf oa this duesbold patiently I wait 
Xlie ConsoTs oomiog; I woiild make him binsh 
To aee me here his suitor* O lirinims 
This is no time Ibr fimn andooU deoomm; 
Five Vgyng years hare crept their tedious roand. 
And BcgafaH^ alas ! is sdll a lA^re^ 
A widdied dare, oiqiitied, and fixgotten; 
Mo other tribote paid his memofy. 
Than die aad tears <if his unhappy child; 
if air be silent^ who will ^leak fiir Regains? 

Lie^ Ijet not her sorrows make my fiur nnjast. 
b fhtn in Rome a heart so dead to Tiftne 
That does not beat in Regnlns's cause? 
That wearies not die gods Ibr hisietom? 
That does not think all sid)fagated Afric 
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A slender, unimportant acquisition, 
If, in return for this extended empire. 
The freedom of thy father be the purchase ? 
These are the feelings of Imperial Rome ; 
My own, it were superfluous to declare. 
For if Licinius were to weigh his merit, 
That he's thy father were sufficient glory. 
He was my leader, train'd me up to arms ; 
And if I boast a spark of Roman honour, 
I owe it to his precepts and his virtues. 

At. And yet I have not seen Licinius stir. 

Lie. Ah ! spare me thy reproaches — what, when 
late 
A private citizen, could I attempt ? 
'Twas not the lust of power, or pride of rank, 
Which made me seek the dignity of tribune ; 
No, my Attilia, but I fondly hup'd 
'Twould strengthen and enforce the just request 
Which as a private man I vainly urg'd ; 
But now, the people's representative, 
I shall demand^ Attilia, to be heard. 

At. Ah I let us not too hastily apply 
This dang'rous remedy ; I would not rouse 
Fresh tumults 'twixt the p^ple and the senate : 
Each views with jealousy the idol, Power, 
Which, each possessing, would alike abuse. 
What one demands the other still denies. 
Might / advise you, try a gentler method ; 
I know that every moment Rome expects 
Th' ambassador of Carthage, nay, 'tis said 
The Conscript Fatliers are already met 
To give hiia audience in Bellona's temple. 
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There ni^^t the Consul at mj suit, Tirinims, 
IV opa s e the nnsom of mj captii^ frther. 

Uc. Ah ! think, Atdlia, who thai Coasal is, 
>fanlmc3 thy &thc9[^s lifal, and his foe : 
Hk ancient riral, and his foe proicss'd : 
To hope in him, m j &ir, were fond delusion. 

AU Yet though his riTal, Manlius is a Bamam .- 
Nor vin he think of prirale fsnmities 
Wc%^'d in the balance with the good of Rome : 
LcC me at least make trial of his honour. 

I^- Be it 90» my &ir I but dsewhere make thy 
suit; 
JLet not the Consul meet Atiilia Anr, 
Confounded with the refuse of the people. 

AL Yes, I will see him ktrt^ e*en Aerr, Licinius. 
JLet Mmwlim blush, not wit : Atre will I qieak, 
UiBrr shall he answer me. 

jJ^- Behold he oomes. 

At* Dothou retire. 

fJ^- O bless me with a look. 

One parting look at least. 

Jt^ ELnow, my licinius. 

That at this moment I am all the damgifrr^ 
The fiUal feelings now poss^ my soul, 
Atid other passions find no entrance there. 

f^ O sweet, yet powerful influence of Tirtne, 
That channs though cruel, though unkind subdues, 
AnA what was love exalts to admiration ! 
Yes, 'tis the privilege of souls like thine 
To conquer most mhen least they aim at conquesL 
Yd^ ah ! Toochsafe to think upo» Ucimus, 
Nor fear to rob tby fether of his due; 
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For surdy wtue and the gods iqpprove 
Unwearied constancy and spotless love. 

[£ri/ LiciNiUi. 

Enter Manlius. 
At. Ah ! Manlius, stay» a moment 8tay» and hear 



Man. I did not think to meet thee here^ Attilia; 
The place so little worthy of the guest. 

At. It would, indeed, have ill become Attilia, 
While still her &ther was a Roman citizen ; 
But for the daughter of a slave to Carthage, 
It surely is most fitting. 

Man. Say, Attilia, 

What is the purpose of thy coming hither ! 

At. What is the purpose, patience, pitjring heaven i 
Tell me, how long, to Rome's eternal shame^ 
To fill with horror all the wond'ring world. 
My father still must groan in Punic chains. 
And waste the tedious hours in cruel bondage? 
Days follow days, and years to years succeed. 
And Rome forgets her hero, is content 
That Regulus be a forgotten slave. 
What is his crime ? is it that he preferr'd 
His country's profit to his children's good ? 
Is it th' unshaken firmness of his soul. 
Just, uncorrupt, and, boasting, let me speak it. 
Poor in the highest dignities of Rome ? 
O glorious poverty ! illustrious crime ! 

Man. But know, Attilia — — 

At. O have patience with 

And can ungrateful Rome so soon forget ? 



f 
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Can thofle who breathe the sir he breadi'dfoi^ 

The great, the godlike virtues of my father ? 

There's not a part of Rome but ^)^dcs his praise. 

Thes/r^eils-— throagfa them the hero pass'd triumphant: 

The Forum — th»« the Legidator planned 

"Hie wisest, purest laws: — the Senate House'^^ 

There spoke the patriot Soman — there his voice 

Secui^d the puUic safety : Manlius, yes ; 

The wisdom of his councils match'd his valour. 

Enter the Temples — mount the Capitol — 

And tell me, Manlius, to what hand but his 

They owe their trophies, and their ornaments. 

Their foreign banners, and their boasted ensigns, 

Tarentine, Punic, and Sicilian spoils ? 

Kay, e'en those lictors who precede thy steps. 

This Consul's purple which invests thy limbs, 

All, all were R^ulus's, were my fttther's. 

And yet this hero, this exalted patriot. 

This man of virtue, this immortal Roman, 

In base requital for his services. 

Is left to linger out a life in chains, 

No honours paid him but a daughter's tears. 

O Rome ! O Regulus ! O thankless citizens ! 

3fan. Just are thy tears : — thy father well de- 
serves them; 
But know thy censure is unjust, Attilia. 
The fiite of Regulus is felt by all : 
We know and mourn the cruel woes he suffers 
From barbarous Carthage. 

jIt. Manlius, you mistake ; 

AIab I it is not Carthage which is barbirous ; 
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'Tis Rome, ungrateful Rome, is the barbarian ; 

Carthage but punishes a foe profess'd^ 

But Rome betrays her hero and her £Etther : 

-Carthage remembers how he slew her sons. 

But Rome forgets the blood he shed for her : 

Cartilage revenges an acknowledged foe. 

But Rome, witli basest perfidy, rewards 

The glorious hand that bound her brow with laurels. 

Which now is the barbarian, Rome or Carthage? 

JUait. What can be done ? 

At. A woman shall inform you. 

Convene the senate ; let them strait propose 
A ransom, or exchange for Regulus, 
To Africa's ambassador. Do this. 
And heaven's best blessings crown your days witb 
peace. 

Mafi. Thou speakest like a dat^hter^ I, Attilia, 
Must as a Consul net ; I must consult 
Tiic good of Rome, and witli her gooil, her glory. 
Would it not tarnish her unspotted fame, 
To sue to Carthage on the terms thou wishest ? 

At. Ah I rather own thou'rt still my father's foe. 

Man. Ungen'rous mnid ! no fault of mine coo- 
curr'd 

To his destruction. 'Twos the chance of war. 

Farewell I ere tiiis the senate is assembled — 

My presence is rccjuir'd. — Speak to the fatliers, 

And try to soften their austerity ; 

My rigour they may render vain, for know, 

I am Home's ConsnI^ not her AV/i^s Attilia. 

llirit Manlius uvM t/tv lictors^ Sfc. 
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At. {alone,) This flattering hope, alas ! has proved 



Gat Consol is our fix, the other absent. 
THiat shall the sad Attilia next attempt ? 
Suppose I crave assistance from the people ! 
Jkh \ my unhappy fiither, on what hazards, 
^l^diat strange TidssitDdes, what Tarions toms, 
Tliy laStj thy liberty, thy all depavls ! 



Enter Barge (in haste). 

Baree. Ah, my Attilia ! 

At. Whence this eager haste ? 

Barce. Th' ambassador of Carthage is arriy'd. 
At. And why does that excite such wondrous 

transport? 
Barce. I bring another caose of greater still. 
At. Name it, my Barce. 

Barce. Reguhis cmnes with him. 

At. My fiuher ! can it be ? 

Barce. Thy &ther Renins. 

At. Thou art deceived, or thou deceiv'st thy frigid. 
Barce. Indeed I saw him not, but every tcxigae 
Sjpeaks the glad tidings. 

Enter PuBUUS. 

At. See where Poblius comes. 

jPitb, My sister, I'm transported ! Oh, Attilia, 
He's here, our fttther — R^ulus is come ! 

At. 1 thank you, gods : O my full heart ! where is 
he? 
Hasten, my brother, lead, O lead me to him. 

Pub. It is too soon : restrain thy fond impatience. 

VOL. II. Y 
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With Africa's ambassador be waits. 

Until th' assembled senate give him audience. 

At. Where was he Publius when thou saw'st him 
first? 

Pub. You know, in quality of Roman quaestor. 
My duty 'tis to find a fit abode 
For all ambassadors of foreign states. 
Hearing the Carthaginian was arriv'd, 
I hasten'd to the port, when, O just gods ! 
No foreigner, no foe, no African 
Salutes my eye, but Regulus — . my father ! 

At. Oh mighty joy ! too exquisite delight ! 
What said the hero? tell me, tell me all. 
And ease my anxious breast. 

Pub. Ere I arriv'd. 

My father stood already on the shore, 
Fixing his eyes with anxious eagerness. 
As straining to descry the Capitol. 
I saw, and flew with transport to embrace htm, 
Pronounc'd with wildest joy the name of fatlier — 
With reverence seiz'd his venerable hand, 
And would have kiss'd it ; when the awful hero, 
With that stern grandeur which made Cartha|p 

tremble, 
Drew back — stood all collected in himself. 
And said austerely. Know, thou rash young man. 
That slaves in Borne have not the rights of fatheru 
Then ask'd, if yet the senate was assembled. 
And where? which having heard, without indulging 
Tlie fond effusions of his soul, or mine. 
He suddenly retir'd. I flew with speed 
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To find the Consal, but as yet success 
Attends not my parsuit. Direct me to him. 

Barce, Pablius, yoa'U find him in Bellona's temple. 

At. Then Regulas returns to Rome a slave ! 

Ihib. Yes, but be comforted ; I know he brings 
Proposals for a peace ; his will's his fate. 

At» Rome may, perhaps, refuse to treat of peace. 

Pub. Didst thou behold the universal joy 
At bis return, thou wouldst not doubt success. 
There's not a tongue in Rome but, wild with trans- 
port. 
Proclaims aloud that Regulus is come ; 
The streets are filled with thronging multitudes. 
Pressing with eager gaze to catch a look. 
The happy*man who can descry him first. 
Points him to his next neighbour, he to his ; 
Then what a thunder of applause goes round ; 
What music to the ear of filial love ! 
Attilia ! not a Roman eye was seen. 
But shed pure tears of exquisite delight. 
Ju^e of my feelings by thy own, my sister. 
By Uie large measure of thy fond afiection, 
Judge mine. 

At. Where b Licinius ? find him out ; 
My joy is incomplete till he partakes it. 

When doubts and fears have rent my anxious heart. 
In all my woes he kindly bore a part: 
Felt all my sorrows with a soiil sincere, 
iSgfa'd as I sigh'd, and number'd tear for tear : 
Now favouring heav'n my ardent vows has blest. 
He shall divide the transports of my breast. 

[Exit Attilia. 

Y 2 
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« 

Pvb, Barce, adieu I 

Barce. ^ Publius, a moment hear me. 

Know'st thou the name of Africa's ambassador ? 

P^d), Hamilcar. 

Barce. Son of Hanno ? 

Pub. Yes ! the same. 

(^ Barce. Ah me I Hbmilcar ! — How shall I support 

it ! lAnde. 

Pub. Ah, charming maid ! the blood forsakes thy 
cheek : 
Is he the rival of thy Publius ? speak, 
And tell me all the rigour of my fate. 

Barce. Hear me, my LfOrd. Since I have been thy 
slave, 
Thy goodness, and the friendship of Attilia, 
Have soften'd all the horrors of my fate. 
Till now I have not felt the weight of bondage. 
Till now — ah, Publius ! — think me not ungrateful^ 
I would not wrong thee — I will be sincere — 
I will expose the weakness of my soul. 
Know then, my Lord — how shall I tell tliee all ? 

Pub. Stop, cruel maid, nor wound thy Publius 
more; 
I dread the fatal frankness of thy words : 
Spare me the pain of knowing I am scom'd ; 
And if thy heart's devoted to another. 
Yet do not tell it me ; in tender pity 
Do not, my fair, dissdlve the fond illusion. 
The dear delightful visions I have form'd 
Of future joy, and fond exhnustless love. 

[/ir/V PiBLics. 
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Barce (alone). And shall I see him then, see my 
Hamilcar, 
Pride of my soul, and lord of all my wishes ? 
The only man in all our burning Afric 
Who ever taught my bosom how to love ! 
Down, foolish heart ! be calm, my busy thoughts ! 
If at hb name I feel these strange emotions. 
How shall I see, how meet my conqueror ? 
O let not those presume to judge of joy 
Who ne'er have felt the pangs which absence gives. 

Such tender transport those alone can prove, 
Who long, like me, have known disastrous love ; 
The tears that fell, the sighs that once were paid, 
Liike grateful incense on his altar laid ; 
The lambent flame rekindle, not destroy, 
And woes remember'd heighten present joy. [Exit. 



ACT II. 

Scene — The inside of the Temple ofBellona — Seats 
for the Senators and Ambassadors — Lictors guard" 
ing the entrance. 

Manlius, Publius, and Senators. 

Man. LiET Regulus be sent for to our presence ; 
And with him the ambassador of Carthage. 
Is it then true the foe would treat of peace ? 

Y 3 
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Pvb. They wish, at least, our captives were ex- 
changed, 
And send my father to declare their wish : 
If he obtain it, well : if not, then Regulus 
Returns to meet the vengeance of the foe. 
And pay for your refusal with his blood : 
He ratified this treaty with his oath. 
And ere he quitted Carthage, heard, unroov'd. 
The dreadful preparations for his death. 
Should he return. O, Romans ! O, my countrymen ! 
Can you resign your hero to your foe ? 
Say, can you give up Regulus to Carthage ? 

Man. Peace, Publius, peace, for see thy fiither 
comes. 

Enter Hamilcar and Regulus. 

Ham. Why dost thou stop ? dost thou forget this 
temple ? 
I thought these walls had been well known to 
Regulus ? 

Reg. Hamilcar ! I was thinking what I was 
When last I saw them, and what now I am. 

Ham. {to the Co?isul,) Carthage by me to Rome 
this greeting sends. 
That wearied out at length with bloody war, 
If Rome inclines to peace she offers it. 

Man, We will at leisure answer thee. Be seated. 
Come, Regulus, resume thine ancient place. 

Reg. (pointi7ig to the Senators.) Who then are these ? 

Man. The Senators of Rome^ 

Reg, And who art thou ? 
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liitm. What meanst thou ? I'm her Consul ; 

Hast thou so soon forgotten Manlius ? 

Seg. And shall a slave then have a place in Rome 
Among her Consuls and her Senators ? 

lioH, Yes ! -* For her k^oes Rome forgets her 

latDS; 

Softens their harsh austerity for thee. 
To whom she owes her conquests and her triumphs/ 
Megm Rome may forget, but Regulus remembers. 
J£an. Was ever man so obstinately good ? {_Aside. 
P^. (risi/tg.) Fathers ! your pardon. I can sit no 
longer. \To the Senators. 

Btg* Pttblius, what dost thou mean ? 
JR«6. To do my duty : 

Where R^ulus must stand, shall Publius sit ? 

Beg* Alas ! O Rome, how are thy manners changed ! 
When last I left thee, ere I sail'd for Afric, 
It was a crime to think of private duties 

When public cares required attention. Sit, 

{To Publius.) And learn to occupy thy place with 
honour. 
JPufr. Forgive me, sir, if I refuse obedience: 
My heart overflows with duty to my father. 

R^* Know, Publius, diat duty's at an end ; 
Thy fitfher died vihea he became a slave. 

JMoif. Now urge thy suit, Hamilcar, we attend. 
Ham* Afiric hath chosen R^ulus her messenger. 
In him, both Carthage and Hamilcar speak. 
Man. {to Regulus.) We are prepar'd to hear thee. 
Ham. {to Regulus.) Ere thou speak'st, 

Maturdy weigh what thou hast sworn to do, 
Sboold Rome refuse to treat with us of peace. 

y 4 
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Reg. What I have sworn I will iiilfil, Hainilcar. 
Be satisfied. 

Puh. Ye guardian gods of Rome, 

With your own eloquence inspire biro now I 

Reg. Carthage by me this embassy has sent: 
If Rome will leave her undisturbed possession 
Of all she now enjoys, she offers peace i 
But if you rather wish protracted war. 
Her next proposal is, exchange of captives; ■ 
If you demand advice of Regulusj 
Reject them both I 

Ham. What dost thou mean ? 

Pub. My father I 

Man. Exalted fortitude I Fm lost in wonder. 

Reg, Romans 1 I will not idly spend my breath. 
To show the dire effects of sucii a peace ; 
The foes who beg it, show their drcnd of war. 

Man. But the exchange of prisoners tliou pro- 
posest ? 

R(*g. That artful scheme conceals some Punic 
fraud. 

Ham. Roman, beware I hast thou so soon for- 
gotten ; 

Re^, I will fulfil the treaty I have sworn to. 

Piib, All will be ruin'd. 

Reg. Conscript Fatiiers ! hear mc. 

Though this exchange teems with a thousand ills. 
Yet 'tis th' example I would deprecate. 
This treaty fix'd, Rome's honour is no more. 
Shoulil her degenerate sons be promised life, 
Dishonest life, and worthless liberty. 
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Her {^ory, Taloar, military pride. 
Her fiune, her fortitude, her all were lost. 
What honest captive of them all would wish 
With shame to enter her imperial gates. 
The flagrant scourge of slavery on his back ? 
None, none, my friends, would wish a fate so vile^ 
But those base cowards who resigned their arms 
Unstain'd with hostile blood, and poorly sued. 
Through ignominious fear of death, for bondage; 
The scorn, the laughter, of th' insulting foe. 
O shame ! shame ! shame ! eternal infamy ! 

Man. However hurtful thb exchange may be. 
The liberty, the life of Regulus, 
More than compensates for it. 

Beg. Thou art mistaken. ■ 

This R^^ius is a mere mortal man. 
Yielding apace to all th' infirmities 

Of weak, decaying nature. I am old. 

Nor can my future, feeble services 

Assist my country much ; but mark me well : 

The young fierce heroes you'd restore to Carthage^ 

In liea of this old man, are her chief bulwarks. 

Fathers ! in vigorous youth this well -strung arm 

Fought for my country, fought and conquered for her : 

That was the time to prixe its service high. 

Now, weak and nerveless, let the foe possess it. 

For h can harm them in the field no more. 

Let Carthage have the poor d^prading triumph 

To close these failing eyes ; — but, O my countrymen I 

Check their vain hopes, and show aspiring Afric 

That heroes are the common growth of Rome. 

Afon. Unequall'd fortitude. 
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Pub. O fatal virtue I 

Ham, What do 1 hear ? this constancy confbui 
me. 

Man. {to the Senators.) Let honour be the spr 
of all our actions. 
Not interest. Fathers. Let no selfish views 
Preach safety at the price of truth and justice. 

Reg. If Rome would thank me, I will teach her b 
-— Know, Fathers, that these savage Africans 
Thought me so base, so very low of soul. 
That the poor wretched privilege of breathing. 
Would force me to betray my country to them. 
Have these barbarians any tortures left 
To match the cruelty of such a thought ? 
Revenge me, Fathers I and I'm still a Roman. 
Arm, arm yourselves, prepare your citizens, 
Snatch your imprisoned eagles from their fanes. 
Fly to the shores of Carthage, force her gates. 
Dye every Roman sword in Punic blood — 
And do such deeds — that when I shall return, 
(As I have sworn, and am resolv'd to do,) 
I may behold with joy, reflected back. 
The terrors of your rage in the dire visages 
Of my astonish'd executioners. 

Ham. Surprise has chill'd my blood ! I'm lost 
wonder I 

Ptih. Does no one answer ? must my father perii 

Man. Romans, we must defer th' important qu 
tion ; 
Maturest councils must determine on it. 

Rest we awhile : Nature requires some pause 

From high>rais'd admiration. Thou, Hamilcar, 
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Shak sboitly know our final resolution. 
Meantime, we go to supplicate the gods, 

R^* Have you a doubt remaining ? Manlins, speak. 

Man. Yes, Regulus, I think the danger less 
To lose th* advantage thy advice suggests. 
Than would accrue to Rome in losing thee. 
Whose wisdom might direct, whose valour guard her. 
Athirst for glory, thou wouldst rush on death. 
And for thy country's sake wouldst greatly perish. 
Too vast a sacrifice thy zeal requires. 
For Rome must bleed when Regulus expires. 

lExeufU Consul and Senators. 

Manent Regulus, Publius, Hamilcar; to than 
enter Attilia and Licinius. 

Ham. Does Regulus fiilfil his promise thus ? 
Beg. I've promised to return, and I will do it. 
Jt. My &ther I think a moment. 
Lie. Ah ! my fiiend ! 

and At. O by this hand we beg 



Beg. Away I no more. 

Thanks to Rome's guardian gods I'm yet a slave ! 
And will be still a slave to make Rome free ! 

At. Was the exchange refus'd ? Oh ease my (ears. 

Btg. Publius ! conduct Hamilcar and myself 
To that abode thou hast for each pronded. 

At. A foreign residence ? a strange abode ? 
And will my iather spurn his household gods ? 

Pub. My sire a stranger? Will he taste no 

more 
The smiling blessings of his cheerful home ? 
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lieg. Dost thou not know the laws of Rome foi 
A foe's ambassador within her gates ? 

Ptd). This rigid law does not extend to thee. 

lleg. Yes ; did it not alike extend to all, 
*Twere tyranny. — The law rights every man, 
But favours none. 

At. Then, O my father, 

Allow thy daughter to ])artake thy fate I 

llcg. Attilia I no. The present exigence 
Demands far other thoughts, than the sofl caret. 
The fond effusions, the delightful weakness. 
The dear affections 'twixt the child and parent 

At, How is my father chang'd, from what 1 
known him I 

Reg. The fate of llegulus is chang'd, not K^|^l 
I am the same ; in laurels or in chains 
'Tis the same ])rinciple; the same 6x'd soul, 
Unmov'd itself^ though circumstances change. 
The native vigour of the free-boni mind 
Still struggles with, still con(]uers adverse fortune; 
Soars above chains, invincible though vanquished. 

\_Excimt IIegulus and Publi 

Attiija, IIamilcau^W;*^' / enter Barce. 

Barce. Ah I my Ilamilcar. 

Ilmn. Ah ! my long-lost Ban 

Again I lose thee; llegulus rejects 
'VW exchange of prisoners Africa proposes. 
My heart's too full. — Oh, I have much to say ! 

Barer. Yet you unkindly leave me, and say nothii 

Ham. Ah I didst thou love as thy Ilamilcar lov 
Words were superfluous; in my eyes, my Barce, 
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Thod'dst read the teoder cjoqueooe of lore, 
Th' miooiiiiterfeited language of my heart. 
A angle look betrays the soul's soft fedings, 
Aad shows imperfect speech of Utde worth* 

Jilt. My &ther then con^ires his own destructioiiy 
Is it not so ? 

Barce. Indeed I fear it much ; 

But as the senate has not yet rescdr'd, 
Tliere is some room for hope : lose not a moment ; 
And, ere the Conscript Fathers are assemUed, 
Try all the powers of winning doqnence, 
Each gentle art of feminine persuasion. 
The lore of kindred, and the feith of friends. 
To bend the rigid Romans to thy purpose. 

^. Yes, Baroe, I wfll go ; I wiQ exert 
My little pow'r, though hopelera of success. 
Undone Atdlia ! fell'n from hope's gay h^;hts 
IXywn the dread precipice of deep despair. 
So some tir'd mariner the coast c^^Hes, 
And his knr'd home explores with straining eyes ; 
Prepares with joy to quit the treacherous deep, 
Hnsh'd erery wave, and every wind asleep ; 
But ere he lands upon the well-known ^km^ 
Wild storms arise, and iurious IhUows roar. 
Tear die fond wretch from all his hopes away. 
And drire his shattered bark again to sea. 
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ACT III. 

Scene — A Portico of a Palace *urithoui the gait 
Rome—' The abode of the Carthaginian Ambassa 

Enter Regulus and Publius meeting. 

Reg. Ah ! Publius here at such a time as this 
Know'st thou th' important question that the Sen 
This very hour debate ? — Thy country's glory, 
Thy father's honour, and the public good ? 
Dost thou know this and fondly linger here ? 

Pub. They're not yet met, my father. 

Reg. Haste — awaj 

Support my counsel in th' assembled Senate, 
Confirm their wav'ring virtue by thy courage. 
And Regulus shall glory in his boy. 

Pub. Ah ! spare thy son the most ungrateful t 
What ! — supplicate the ruin of my father ? 

Reg. The good of Rome can never hurt her so 

Pub. In pity to thy children, spare thyself. 

Reg. Dost thou then think that mine's a fra 
bravery ? 
That Regulus would rashly seek his fate ? 
Publius ! how little dost thou know thy sire ! 
Misjudging youth ! learn, that like other men, 
I shun the cvil^ and I seek the good ; 
But that I find in guilty and this in virtue. 
Were it not guilt, guilt of the blackest die, 
Even to thifik of freedom at th* expense 
Of my dear bleeding country ? To me, therefore, 
Freedom and life would be the heaviest evils ; 
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But to preserte that coantiy, to restore faer. 
To heal her wounds though at the price oiUfcj 
Or what is dearer &r, the price of libertj. 
Is vhfme — - tberelbre slavery and death 
Are Regnlos's good — - his wish — his choice. 

PiUk Yet sure oar country 

Beg, Is a whoUj my PoUins, 

Of which we all are parts ; nor should a dtiieii 
R^ard his interests as distinct from hers ; 
No hcpes or fears should touch his patriot soul. 
But what afiect her honour or her shame. 
E'en when in hostile fields he bleeds to save her, 
Tis not kis blood he loses, 'tis his catatnfs ; 
He only pays her back a debt he owes. 
To her he's bound fi>r birth and education : 
Her laws secure him from domestic feuds. 
And from the foreign fi^e her arms protect him. 
She lends him honours, dignity, and rank. 
His wroi^ rerenges, and his merit pays ; 
And like a tender and indulgent mother. 
Loads him with comforts, and would make his state 
As blest as nature and the gods design'd it. 
Siadi gifts, my son, hare their alloy of pain : 
And let th' unworthy wretch who will not bear 
Ifis portion of the public burden lose 
Tb' advantages it yields;— ^ let him retire 
FroiB the dear blessings of a social life. 
And fitHn the sacred laws which guard those blessings ; 
lienonnce the dvilis'd abodes of man. 
With kindred brutes one common shelter seek 
In horrid wilds, and dens, and dreary caves, 
Aad with their shaggy tenants share the spoil; 
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Or if the savage hunters miss their prey, 

From scatter'd acorns pick a scanty meal ; — 

Far from the sweet civilities of life ; 

There let him live and vaunt his wretched freedom ; 

While we, obedient to the laws that guard us, 

Guard thenij and live or die as they decree. 

Pub. With reverence and astonishment I hear thee f 
Thy words, my father, have convinced my reason. 
But cannot touch my heart : — nature denies 
Obedience so repugnant. I'm a son. 

Reg, A poor excuse, unworthy of a Roman ! 
Brutus, Virginius, Manlius — they were fathers. 

Pub, 'Tis true, they were ; but this heroic greatness, 
This glorious elevation of the soul, 
Has been confin'd to fathers. — Rome, till now. 
Boasts not a son of such unnatural virtue. 
Who, spurning all the powerful ties of blood. 
Has labour'd to procure his father's death. 

Reg. Then be the first to give the great example — 
Go, hasten ; be thyself that son, my Publius. 
Pub. My father ! ah ! — 

Reg. Publius, no more; begone — 

Attend the Senate — let me know my fate ; 
'Twill be more glorious if announc'd by thee. 

Pub, Too much, too much thy rigid virtue claims 
From thy unhappy son. Oh, nature, nature ! 

Reg, Publius ! am I a stranger, or thy father? 
In either case an obvious duty waits thee: 
If thou regard 'st me as an alien here, 
Learn to prefer to mine the good of Rome ; 
If as a father — reverence my commands. 

Pub, Ah ! *couldst thou look into my inmost soul, 
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And see haw warm it bums with We and doty, 
ThcNi would'st abate the rigour of thy wcnrds. 

JZtgf;. Could I explore the secrets of thy breast. 
The Tirtne I would wish should flourish there 
Were fcrtitnde^ not weak, complainii^ love. 

Pltb. If dxiu requir'st my bloody 111 shed it aD; 
But when thou dost enjoin the harsher task 
That I should kbour tt> procure thy death, 
Forgire thy son — he has not so much Tirtne. 

lEjat Pdbliub. 

Beg. Th' in^Mxtant hoiur draws on, and wow my 
soul 
Loses her wonted cafanness, lest the Senate 
Should doubt what answo- to return tt> Girthage. 

O ye protecting deities of Rome ! 
Te guardian gods ! look down propitious on her, 
Insfmre her Senate with your sacred wisdom. 
And call up all that's Roman in thdr souls ! 

EnUr Manuus (speaking). 

See that the lictocs wait, and guard the entrance-^ 
Take care that none intrude. 

Beg, Ah! Manlins here? 

What can this mean ? 

Man. Where, where is Regulos ? 

The great, the godlike, the iuTindble? 
Oh, let me strain the heifo to my breast. — 

Beg. (avoiding hiwt.) Manlins, stand oS, remember 
Tm a slave ! 
And thou Rome's ConsuL 

Mam. I am something more : 

I am a man enamour'd of thy yirtues ; 

TOL. n. z 
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Thy fortitude and courage have subdued me. 
I xvas thy rival — I am now thy friend; 
Allow me that distinction, dearer far 
Than all the honours Rome can give without it. 

Reg. This is the temper still of noble minds. 
And these the blessings of an humble fortune. 
Had I not been a dave^ I ne*er had gain'd 
The treasure of thy friendship. 

Man. I confess. 

Thy grandeur cast a veil before my eyes. 
Which thy reverse of fortune has remov'd. 
Oft have I seen thee on the day of triumph, 
A conqueror of nations, enter Rome ; 
Now, diou hast conquered fortune, and thyself. 
Thy laurels oft have mov'd my soul to envy. 
Thy chains awaken my respect, my reverence ; 
Then Regulus appeared a hero to me. 
He rises now a god. 

B£g. Manlius, enough. 

Cease thy applause ; 'tis dang'rous ; praise like thine 
Might tempt the most severe and cautious virtue. 
Bless'd be the gods, who gild my latter days 
With the bright glory of the Consul's friendship ! 

Man. Forbid it, Jove ! said'st thou thy latter dap? 
May gracious heav'n to a far distant hour 
Protract thy valued life I Be it in^ care 
To crown the hopes of thy admiring countr}', 
By giving back her long-lost hero to her. 
I will exert my power to bring about 
Th' exchange of captives Africa pro|>oses. 

licg. Manlius, and is it thus, is this the way 
Thou dost begin to give me proofs of friendship ? 
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' if thy k>Ye be so destmcdye to me^ 

■t woold thy hatred be? Mistaken Consul ! 

1 1 then lose the profit of my wrongs? 

hns d^iaoded of the benefit 

inly hop'd from all my years of bondage? 

1 not come to show my chains to R^xne^ 

move my country to a weak conqpassion; 

me to save her honour^ to preserve her 

tn tarnishing her glory ; came to snatch her 

n oflfers so destructiTe to her £une. 

lanlios ! either give me proo& more worthy 

Roman's firiendship, or renew thy hate. 

Ian. YkxX thoa not know, that this exchange 

reftis'd, 
itable death most be thy fisite? 
eg. And has the name of death such terror in it^ 
strike with dread the mighty soul of Manlins? 
not to-^tay I learn that I am mortaL 
foe can cmly take firom Renins 
at wearied nature would have shordy yielded; 
in be now a Tcduntary gift, 
oald thai become a tribute seiz'd, not offisr^d. 
, Manlins, tell the world that as I liy'd 
Rome akme^ when I could Utc no Icmger, 
■8 my last care how, dying, to assist, 
MTe that country I had liv'd to serve. 
loM, O unexampled worth ! O godlike Regulus ! 
ioe happy Rome ! unpanJlekd in heroes ! 
t thou then sworn, thou awfully good man, 
er to bless the Ccmsul with thy firiendship? 
\egm If thou wilt love me, love me like a HomoH. 
ae are the t^rms <mi which I take thy 

z 2 
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We both must make a sacrifice to Rome, 

I of my life, and thou of Begulus : 

One must resign his being, one bis friend. 

It is but just, that what procures our country 

Such real blessings, such substantial good, 

Should cost thee something — I shall lose but little. 

Go then, my friend I but promise, ere thou goest, 

With all the Consular authority. 

Thou wilt support my counsel in the Senate. 

If thou art willing to accept these terms. 

With transport I embrace thy proffer'd friendship. 

Man. {qftet' a pause.) Yes, I do promise. 

Beg. Bounteous gods, I thank you I 

Ye never gave, in all your round of blessing, 
A gift so greatly welcome to my soul. 
As Manlius' friendship on the terms of honour I 

Man. Immortal Powers I why am not I a slave? 
By heav'n I I almost envy thee thy bonds. 

Reg. My friend, there's not a moment to be lost; 
Ere this, perhaps, the Senate is assembled. 
To thee, and to thy virtues, I commit 
The dignity of Rome — my peace and honour. 

Man. Illustrious man, &rewell I 

Beg. Farewell, my friend I 

Man. The sacred flame thou hast kindled in mj . 
soul ( 

Glows in each vein, trembles in every nerve. 
And raises me to something more than man. 
My blood is fir'd with virtue, and with Rome, 
And every pulse beats an alarm to glory. 
Who would not spurn a sceptre when compared 
With chains like thine? Thou man of every virtue 
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O9 fivewell ! msjr all the gods protect and bless dice. 

Enter Licijnus. 

Agf. Noir I begin to lire ; pfopitioiis heawea 

fmjinrs to fiiToar me. Lidnins here ? 

Lie. With joy, my honoured fiiend, I sed^ thy 



Beg. And why with joy? 

Lie. Because my heart ooee mofe 

Beats high with flattering hope. In thy great caose 
I hare been hdiooring. 

Meg. Say'st thoa in ny caose? 

Uc In thine and Rome's. Does it excite thy 
wonder? 
Cooldst thoii9 then, think so poorly of IJdntns, 
That base ingratitude coold find a place 
Widun his bosom ? — Can I, then, forget 
Thy thousand acts offrienddiip to my youth ? 
Forget them, too, at that important moment 
MThen most I might assist Aee? — Renins, 
Tboo wast my leader, general, fiither — aD. 
INdst thou not teach me early how to tread 
Hie path ofgiory ; point the way thyself 
And bid me follow thee? 

Beg. But 8SJ, Ijrinims 

What hast thou done to senre me? 

Ue. I have defended 

Thy liberty and life! 

Beg, Ah! qpeak-:*e3q>lain. — 

Lk. Just as the Fathers were about to meet, 
I hastened to the temple — at the entrance 

z 3 
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Their passage I retarded by the force 

Of strong entreaty : then addressed myself 

So well to each, diat I from each obtained 

A declaration, that his utmost power 

Should be exerted for thy life and freedom. 

- Reg. Great gods ! what do I hear ? Liciniusy too ! 

Lie. Not he alone ; no, 'twere indeed unjust 
To rob the fair Attilia of her claim 
To filial merit. — What I could, I did. 
But she — thy charming daughter -— heav'n anc 

earth. 
What did she not to save her father ? 

Reg. Who ? 

Lie. Attilia, thy belov'd -— thy age's darling I 
Was ever &ther bless'd with such a child ? 
Gods ! how her looks took captive all who saw ber ! 
How did her soothing eloquence subdue 
The stoutest hearts of Rome I How did she rouse 
Contending passions in the breasts of all ! 
How sweetly temper dignity with grief ! 
With what a sofl, inimitable grace 
She prais'd, reproach'd, entreated, flatter'd, sooth'd. 

Reg. What said the Senators ? 

Lie. What could they say i 

Who could resist the lovely conqueror ? 
See where she comes — Hope dances in her eyes. 
And lights up all her beauties into smiles. 

Enter Attilia. 



At. Once more, my dearest father 

R^g' Ah, presume not 
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To call me by that name. For know, Attilia^ 
I number thee among the foes of Regains. 

Jt. What do I hear? thy foe ? my father's foe? 

Beg. His worst of foes — the mnrd'rer of his glory. 

At. Ah ! is it then a proof of enmity 
To wish thee all the good the gods can give thee. 
To jrield my life, if needful, for thy service? 

Beg. Thou rash, imprudent girl ! thou little know'st 
The dignity and weight of public cares. 
Who made a weak and inexperienc'd *uooman 
The arbiter of Regulus's fiite ? 

Lac. For pity's sake, my Lord ! 

Beg. Peace, peace, young roan I 

Her silence better than thy language pleads. 
That bears at least the semblance of repentance. 
Immortal Powers ! — - a daughter and a Roman I 

At. Because I am a daughter, I presumed 

Lie. Because I am a Roman, I aspired 
T oppose th' inhuman rigour of thy fiite. 

Beg. No more, Licinius. How can he be call'd 
A Roman who would live in infamy ? 
Or how can she be Regulus's daughter 
Whose coward mind wants fortitude and honour ? 
Unhappy children ! now you make vaejeel 
The burden of my chains : your feeble souls 
Have made me know I am indeed a slave. 

[Exit Regulc/s. 

Al. Tell me, Licinius, and, oh I tell me truly. 
If thou believ'st, in all the round of time, 
There ever breath'd a maid so truly wretched ? 
To weep, to mourn a Other's cruel fitte — 
To love him with soul-rending tenderness -— 

z 4 
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To know no peace by daj or rest by night— 
To bear a bleeding heart in this poor bosom, 
Which aches, and trembles but to think he suffers : 
This is my crime -— in any other child 
'Twould be a merit. 

Uc. Oh I my best Attilia, 

Do not rq)ent thee of the pious deed : 
It was a virtuous error. That in us 
Is a just duty, which the god-like soul 
Of Regulus would think a shameful weakness. 
If the contempt of life in him be virtue, 
It were in us a crime to let him perish. 
Perhaps at last he may consent to live : 
He then will thank us for our cares to save him : 
Let not his anger (right thee. Though our lore 
Offend him now, yet, when his mighty soul 
Is reconciled to life, he will not chide us. 
The sick man loathes, and with reluctance takes 
The remedy by which his health's restored. 

At, Licinius ! his reproaches wound my soul. 
I cannot live and bear his indignation. 

Lie. Would my Attilia rather lose her father 
Than, by offending him, preserve his life ? 

At, Ah I no. If he but live, I am contented. 

Lie, Yes, he shall live, and we again be bless'd ; 
Then dry thy tears, and let those lovely orbs 
Beam with their wonted lustre on Licinius, 
Who lives but in the sunshine of thy smiles. 

[JBonV Licinius. 

At, [alone.) O Fortune, Fortune, thou capricious 
goddess I 
Thy frowns and^favours have alike no bounds : 




Ytf H; Ettnnl PoRTi who rale diis ban ! 
Yob hole decreed dm; Regidiii wobA 60; 
Teack me to jkid to your £iiiie oomoHnd, 
And leck^ ham to yor c uiiedLui g laod; 
Omfieoled to ii i^iij cir pleased leceiiVy 
WJBit wkdom my wilhhoid, ormeRTgiie. 



ACT IV. 

Saaoc — A GaOay in tie Ambassadors IVact, 

m 

Beg, (alone,) Be calm, mj soul! what stianga 
eoiocioiis shake diee? 
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Emotions thou hast never felt till now. 

Thou hast defied the dangers of the deep, 

Th' impetuous hurricane, the thunder's roar, 

And all the terrors of the various war ; 

Yet, now thou tremblest, now thou stand'st dismay'd. 

With fearful expectation of thy fate. — 

Yes — thou hast amplest reason for thy fears ; 

For till this hour, so pregnant with events. 

Thy fame and glory never were at stake. 

Soft — let me think — what is this thing call'd 
glory? 
'Tis the soul's tyrant, that should be dethroned. 
And learn subjection like her other passions ! 
Ah ! no I 'tis false: this is the coward's plea; 
The lazy language of refining vice. 
That man was born in vain, whose wbh to serve 
Is circumscrib'd within the wretched bounds 
Of self — a narrow, miserable sphere ! 
Glory exalts, enlarges, dignifies. 
Absorbs the selfish in the social claims. 
And renders man a blessing to mankind. — 
It is this principle, this spark of deity. 
Rescues debas'd humanity from guilt. 
And elevates it by her strong excitements : — 
It takes off sensibility from pain. 
From peril fear, plucks out the sting from death. 
Changes ferocious into gentle manners. 
And teaches men to imitate the gods. 

It shows but see, alas ! where Publius comes. 

Ah I he advances with a down-cast eye, 
And step irresolute 
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Wodd I imere ndier diiiid> ! 
Adbjz — I diujge dne 

reed dioa diah de|wrt. 
Gcnios of Rone! dioa lost at lasl 
^aird— 
I diank dbe gods, I hare not lir^d in lain ! 
Where is Hamilrar? — find him — let nsgo^ 
For Regidnshas noog^ to do in Rome; 
I hate aooomplidbed her important work. 
And mnst depart. 

Pub, Ah, my onhappy frdio- ! 

Bfg. Unhappy, PuUios ! didst thou say nnha^i 
Does he:, does that bless'd man deserre this name^ 
Who to his btest breath can serve his coontiy ? 

Pub. like thee, my father, I adore my oonntiy, 
Tet weep with angoish o'er thy cmel chains. 

B^. Dost them not know that ^^s a slaTery ? 
The body is the chain that binds the sool; 
A yoke diat every mortal most aidore. 
Wouldst thoa lament — lament die general fioe^ 
The chain that nature gives, entail'd on all. 
Not these /wear? 

Pub. Forgive, forgive my sorrows : 

I know, alas ! too well, those fell barbarians 
Intend thee instant deadi. 
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Reg. So shull my life 

And servitude together have an end. — 
Publius, farewell ; nay, do not follow me. — 

Puh. Alas ! my father, if thou ever lov'dst me. 
Refuse me not the mournful consolation 
To pay the last sad offices of duty 
I e'er can show thee. — 

Reg. No ! — thou canst full 

Thy duty to thy father in a way 
More grateful to him : I must strait embark* 
Be it meanwhile thy pious care to keep 
My lov'd Attilia from a sight, I fear. 
Would rend her gentle heart. — Her tears, my soo 
Would dim the glories of thy father's triumph. 
Her sinking spirits are subdu'd by grief. 
And should her sorrows pass the bounds of reason, 
Publius, have pity on her tender age. 
Compassionate the weakness of her sex ; 
We must not hope to find in her soft soul 

The strong exertion of a manly courage. 

Support her fainting spirit, and instruct her. 

By thy example, how a Roman ought 

To bear misfortune. Oh, indulge her weakness I 

And be to her the father she will lose. 

I leave my daughter to thee — I do more ■ 

I leave to thee the conduct of — thyself. 

— Ah, Publius ! I perceive thy courage fails — 

I see the quivering lip, the starting tear : — 

That lip, that tear calls down my mounting soul. 

Resume thyself — Oh, do not blast my hope ! 

Yes — I'm compos'd — thou wilt not mock my age- 

Thou art — thou art a Roman — and my son. [£n 
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Pub* Andishegone? — now be thyself my soul-— 
Hard is the conflict, but the triumph glorious. 
Yes. — I must conquer these too tender feelings ; 
The bl(X)d that fills these veins demands it of me ; 
My &theFs great example too requires it. 
FcMgiye me Borne, and glory, if I yielded 
To nature's strong attack : — I must subdue it. 
Nowy HegaluSf^IJeel I am thy son, 

Mnter Attiua and Barge. 

At. My brother, I'm distracted, wild with fear — 
Tell me, O tell me, what I dread to know — 
Is it then true? — I cannot speak — my father? 

Biorce. May we believe the fatal news ? 

Pub. Yes, Barcey 

It is determin'd. R^ulus must go. 

At. Imm<»tal Powers ! — What say'st thou? 

Barce. Can it be ? 

Thou canst not mean it. 

At. Then you've all betray'd roe. 

Pub. Thy grief avails not. 

Enter Hamilcar and Licinius. 

Barce. Pity us, Hamilcar ! 

At. CHi, help, Lddnius, help the lost Attilia ! 

Ham. My Barce ! there's no hope. 

Uc. Ah ! my fair mourner^ 

AU's lost 

At. What all, Ljcinius ? saidst thou all ? 

Not one poor glimpse of comfort left behind ? 
Tdl me, at least, where R^ulus is gone : 
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The daughter shall partake the fether's chains, 
And share the woes she knew not to prevent* ^Ching* 

Ptib. What would thy wild despair ? Attilia, stayy 
Thou must not follow ; this excess of grief 
Would much offend him. 

jit. Dost thou hope to stop me ? 

Pub. I hope thou wilt resume thy better self. 
And recollect thy father will not bear — — 

At* I only recollect I am a daughter^ 
A poor, defenceless, helpless, wretched daughter I 
Away — and let me follow. 

Pub. No, my sister. 

At. Detain me not — Ah I whilejthou hold'st me here^ 
He goes, and I shall never see him more. 

Barce. My friend, be comforted, he cannot go 
Whilst here Hamilcar stays. 

At. O Barce, Barce ! 

Who will advise, who comfort, who assist me? 
Hamilcar, pity me. — Thou wilt not answer ? 

Ham. Rage and astonishment divide my soul. 

At. Licinius, wilt thou not relieve my sorrows ? 

Lie. Yes, at my life's expense, my heart's best 
treasure, 
Wouldst thou instruct me how. 

At. My brother, too — 

Ah I look with mercy on thy sister's woes I 

Pub. I will at least instruct thee how to bear them. 
My sister — yield thee to tliy adverse fate; 
Think of thy father, think of Regulus; 
Has he not taught thee how to brave misfortune ? 
'Tis but by following his illustrious steps 
Thou e'er canst merit to be calPd his daughter. 
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At. And is it thus thoo dost advise thj sbter? 
Are these, ye gods, the feelii^ oin, sod ? 
Indiffierenoe here beccMiies impkty — 
Thj ssTBge heart ne'er felt the dear delights 
Of filial tendeiness — the thousand joys 
That flow from blessing and from beii^ bless'd ! 
No — didst thoo love thy &ther as / love him. 
Our kindred souls would be in unison ; 
And all my sighs be echoed back by thine. 
Thou wouldst — alas ! — I know not what I sav. — 
Fcvgire me, Publius, — but indeed, my brother, 
I do not understand this cruel coldness. 

Hawu Thou may'st not — but I understand it welL 
His mighty soul, frill as to thee it seems 
Of Rome^ and glory — b enamoured — caught — 
Enraptured with the beauties of fiur Barce. — 
She stays bdiind if R^ulus departs. 
Bdidd the cause erf* all the well-feign'd virtue 
Of this mock patriot — curst dissimulation ! 

JVii. And cans^ thou entertain such vile suspi- 
cions? 
Gods ! what an outrage to a son like me ! 

Ham. Yes, Roman ! now I see thee as thou art. 
Thy naked soul divested of its veil. 
Its specious colouring, its dissembled virtues : 
Thou hast plotted with the Senate to prevent 
Th' exchange of ci^ves. All thy subtle arts, 
Thy smooth invendiMis, have been set to work — 
The base refinements of your poUsh^d land. 

Pub, In truth the doubt is worthy of an African. 

{Contew^phtom^. 

Ham. I know 
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Pub. Peace, Carthaginian, peace, and hear m^ 
Dost thou not know, that on the very man 
Thou hast insulted, Barce's fate depends ? 

Ham, Too well I know, the cruel chance of war 
Gave her, a blooming captive, to thy mother ; 
Who, dying, left the beauteous prize to thee. 

Pub. Now, see the usie a Roman makes of power. 
Heav'n is my witness how I lov'd the maid 1 
Oh, she was dearer to my soul than light I 
Dear as the vital stream that feeds my heart 1 
But know my honaw^s dearer than my love. 
I do not eveix hope thou wilt believe me ; 
7% brutal soul, as savage as thy clime^ 
Can never taste those elegant delights. 
Those pure refinements, love and glory yield. 
'Tis not to thee I stoop for vindication. 
Alike to me thy friendship or thy hate ; 
But to remove from others a pretence 
For branding Publius with the name of villain ; 
That thei/ may see no sentiment but honour 
Informs this bosom — Barce, thou art Jree. 
Thou hast my leave with him to quit this shore. 
Now learn, barbarian, how a Roman loves I lEjcit. 

Barce. He cannot mean it I 

Ham. Oh, exalted virtue ! 

Which challenges esteem though from a foe. 

IZjOoking after PuBLiUf. 

At, Ah ! cruel Publius, wilt thou leave me thus? 
Thus leave thy sister ? 

Barce. Didst thou hear, Hamilcar ? 

Oh, didst thou hear the god-like youth resign me ? 

[HAMiLCiiR and Licinius seem lost in thought. 
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Ham, Farewell, I will retom. 

Uc Farewell, my love ! [7b Attilia. 

Barce. HamOcar, where 

^* Alas ! where art thoa gomg ? 

[7b LiciNius. 

Lie If possible, to save the life of Regains. 

At, Bat by what means ? — Ah ! how canst thon 
dEdct it? 

Uc Since the disease so desperate is become, 
We most i^ly a desperate remedy. 

Ham, (after a long pause.) Yes — I will mcntify this 
generoos foe; 
m be revenged opoa this stabbom Roman ; 
Not by defiance bold, or feats of arms. 
Bat by a means more sure to work its end ; 
By emnlating hb exalted worth. 
And showing him a virtae like his own ; 
Sodi a refin'd rev^ige as noble minds 
Alone can practise, and alone can feeL 

At, If thoa wQt go, Licinius, let Attilia 
At least go with thee. 

Uc, No, my gende love. 

Too mnch I prize thy safety and thy peace. 
Let me entreat thee, stay with Baroe here 
T31 €mr retam. 

AL Then, ere ye go, in pity 

Ei^dain the latoit purpose of your souls. 

Lie, Soon shalt thou know it all — Farewell ! &re- 
well! 
Let us keep Regulus in Rome^ or die, 

[7b Hamilcab as he goes ouf, 

yOL, II. A A 
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Ham. Yes. — These smooth, polish'd Romant shall 

confess 
The soil of Afric^ too, produces heroes. 
What, though our pride, {^rhaps, be less than theirs. 
Our virtue may be equal: they shall own 
The path of honour's not unknown to Carthage, 
Nor, as they arrogantly think, confined 
To their proud Capitol : — ^ Yes — they shall learn 
The gods look down on other climes than theirs. 

\Exk. 
At* What gone, both gone ? What can I think or 

do? 
Xicinius leaves me, led by love and virtue, 
To rouse the citizens to war and tomvlt. 
Which may be fatal to himself and Rome, 
And yet, alas ! not serve my dearest &ther. 
Protecting deities ! preserve them both ! 

Barcc. Nor is thy Barce more at ease, my friend ; 
I dread the fierceness of Hamilcar's courage : 
Rous'd by the grandeur of thy brother^s deed. 
And stung by his reproaches, his great soul 
Will scorn to be outdone by him in glory. 
Yet, let us rise to courage and to life. 
Forget the weakness of our helpless sex. 
And mount above these coward woman's fears. 
Hope dawns upon my mind — my prospect clears. 
And every cloud now brightens into day. 

At. How different are our souls ! Thy sanguine 

temper, 
Flush'd with the native vigour of thy soil. 
Supports thy spirits ; while the sad Attilia, 
Sinking with more than all her sex's fears. 
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Sees not a beam of hope; or, if she sees it^ 
Tis Dot the bright, warm splendour of the sun ; 
It is a sickly and uncertain glimmer 
Of instantaneous lightning passing by. 
It shows, but not diminishes, the danger. 
And leaves my poor benighted soul as dark 
As it had never shone. 

Barce* Come, let us go. 

Tes, joys unlook'd-for now shall gild thy days. 
And brighter sons reflect propitious rays. [Exeunt. 

Scene — A Hall looking towards the Garden. 

'Enter Regulus, speaking to one of Hamtlcar's At^ 

tendantSn 

Where's your Ambassador? where b Hamilcar? 
Ere this he doubtless knows the Senate's wilL 
Cfo, seek him out — Tell him we must dqiart — — 
Rome has no h(^ for him, or wish for me. 
Longer delay were criminal in bath. 

Enter Manlius. 

Meg. He comes. The Consul comes I my noble 
fiiend ! 
O let me strain thee to this grrateful heart, 
And thank thee for the vast, vast debt I owe thee I 
Bat for ihf firiendship I had been a wretch — ^ — 
Had been compelled to shameful liberty. 
To thee I owe the glory of these chains. 
My fiiith inviolate, my fiune preserv'd. 
My honour, virtue, ^ory, bondage, — all ! 

a a 9 
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Man. But we shall lose thee, so it is decreed — — 
Thou must depart? 

Reg. Because I must depart 

You will not lose me; I were lost, indeed^ 
Did I remam in Rome. 

Man. Ah ! Regulus, 

Why, why so late do I begin to love thee ? 
Alas ! why have the adverse fates decreed 
I ne'er must give thee other proofs of friendship. 
Than those so fatal and so full of woe ? 

Reg. Thou hast performed the duties of a friend; 
Of a just, faithful, Roman, noble friend : 
Yet, generous as thou art, if thou constrain me 
To sink beneath a weight of obligation, 
I could — yes, Manlius — I could ask still more. 

Man. Explain thyself. 

Reg. I think I have fulfiU'd 

The various duties of a citizen ; 
Nor have I aught beside to do for Rome. 
Now, nothing for the public good remains ! 
Manlius, I recollect I am a father ! 
My Publius ! my Attilia ! ah I my friend. 
They are — (forgive the weakness of a parent) 
To my fond heart dear as the drops that warm it. 
Next to my country they're my all of life ; 
And, if a weak old man be not deceiv'd. 
They will not shame that country. Yes, my friend, 
The love of virtue blazes in their souls. 
As yet these tender plants are immature. 
And ask the fostering hand of cultivation : 
Heav'n, in its wisdom, would not let their Ja/her 
Accomplish this great work. — To thee, my friend, 
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The tender parent delegates the trust: 
Do not refuse a poor man's l^acy ; 
I do bequeath my orphans to thy love — 
If thou wilt kindly take them to thy bosom, 
Their loss will be repaid with usury. 
Oh, let the father owe his glory to thee, 
The children their protection ! 

Man.. Regulus, 

With grateful joy my heart accepts the trust : 
Oh, I will shield, with jealous tenderness, 
The precious blossoms from a blasting world. 
In me thy chfldren shall possess a &ther. 
Though not as worthy, yet as fond as thee. 
The pride be mine to fill their youthful breasts 
With ev'ry virtue — 'twill not cost me much : 
I shall have nought to teach, nor they to learn. 
But the great history of their god-like sire. 

Regm I will not hurt the grandeur of thy virtue. 
By paying thee so poor a thing as thanks. 
Now all is over, and I bless the gods, 
I've nothing more to do. 

Enter Publius in haste. 

Pub. O Regulus ! 

Reg. Say what has happened ? 

Pub. Rome is in a tumult — - 

There's scarce a citizen but runs to arms — 
They will not let thee go. 

Reg. Is't possible ? 

Can Rome so &r forget her dignity 
As to desire this infisunous exchange? 
I blush to think it ! 

A A 3 
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Pub. Ah ! not so, my father. 

Rpme cares not for the peace, nor for th' exchange; 
She only wills that Regulus shall stay. 

Reg. How, stay? my oath — my fiMth — my ho- 
nour ! ah I 
Do they forget? 

Pub. No : every man exclaims 

That neither &ith nor honour should be kept 
"With Carthaginian perfidy and fraud* 

Reg. Gods ! gods I on what vile principles they 
reason! 
Can guilt in Carthage palliate guilt in Rome, 
Or vice in one absolve it in another ? 
Ah I who hereafter shall be criminal, 
If precedents are us'd to justify 
The blackest crimes. 

Pub. Th' in&tuated people 

Have called the augurs to die sacred &ne, 
There to determine this momentous point. 

Reg. I have no need of oracles^ my son ; 
Honour's the oracle of honest men. 
I gave my promise, which I will observe 
With most religious strictness. Rome, 'tis true. 
Had power to choose the peace, or change of slmves ; 
But whether Regulus return, or not, 
Is his concern, not the concern of Rome. 
That was a public, this a private care. 
Publius ! thy father is not what he was ; 
/ am the slave of Carthage^ nor has Rome 
Power to dispose of captives not her own. 
Guards ! let us to the port. — Farewell, my friend. 

Mmi, Let me entreat thee stay; for shouldst thou go 
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To ston this tumiilt of the populace. 
They wOl by fiiroe detain thee: then, alas ! 
Both Regulus and Rome mHSt break their fiuth. 

M^g, What ! most I then remain ? 

Mbh, No, Regains, 

I will not dieck thy great career of glory : 
Thou shalt depart ; mean^rfiile^ 111 try to calm 
This wild tomaltooos uproar of the peojrie. 
The consular authority shall still thcan* 

-B^* Thy virtue is my safeguard but 

Man. Enough— -* 

/know tky honour, and trsst thou to MW9e. 
I am a Romany and I fed some sparks 
Of Rcgulus's virtue in my breast. 
Though &te denies me thy illustrious 



I will at least endeavour to deserve dienu [^Ejnt. 

M^, How is my country alter'd ! how, alas. 
Is the great spirit c^old Rome extinct ! 
Restraint wiAJorce must now be put to use 
To make her virtuous. Sbe must be compeWd 
To &ith and honour. — Ah ! what, Publius here.? 
And dost thou leave so taaeiely to my friend 
The honour to assist me ? Go, my boy, 
'Twill make me more in love with chains and death. 
To owe them to a son. 

Pub, I go, my fiither — # 

I will, I will obey thee. 

Meg. Do not sigh — — 

One sigh wiO check the progress of thy glory. 

JPub. Yes, I will own the pai^ erf* death itsdf 
Would be less cruel than these agonies : 
Yet do not Grown austerely on thy son: 

A A 4 
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His anguish is his virtue : if to conquer 
The feelings of my soul were easy to me, 
'Twould be no merit. Do not then defjraud 
The sacrifice I make thee of its worth. 

lExeunt severalfy. 

Manlius, Attilia. 

• 

At, {speaking as she enters.) Where is the Consul? 
— Where, oh, where b Manlius ? 
I come to breathe the voice of mourning to hiniy 
I come to crave his mercy, to conjure him 
To whisper peace to my afflicted bosom. 
And heal the anguish of a wounded spirit. 

Man. What would the daughter of my noble 
friend? 

At. {kneeling.) If ever pity's sweet emotions touch'd 
thee, — 
If ever gentle love assaiPd thy breast, — 
If ever virtuous friendship fir'd thy soul — 
By the dear names of husband and of parent — 
By all the soft, yet powerful ties of nature — 
If e'er thy lisping infants charm'd thine ear. 
And waken'd all the father in thy soul, — 
If e'er thou hop'st to have thy latter days 
Blest by their love, and sweeten'd by their duty — 
Oh, hear a kneeling, weeping, wretched daughter, 
Who begs a father's life ! — nor hers alone. 
But Rome's — his country's father. 

Man. Gentle maid ! 

Oh, spare this soft, subduing eloquence ! — 

Nay, rise. I shall forget I am a Roman -— 
Forget the mighty debt I owe my country — 
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Forget the fame and glory of thy fitther. 
I must conceal this weakness. [Turns Jrom her. 

At. {rises eagerhf.) Ah ! you weep ! 

Indulge, indulge, my Lord, the virtuous softness : 
Was ever sight so graceful, so becomings 
As pi^s tear upcm the hero's cheek ? 

Man. No more — I must not hear thee. {Going, 

At. How ! not, not hear me ! 

You must — you shall — nay, nay return, my Lord — 

<%, -fly not from me ! look up<m my woes. 

And imitate the mercy of the gods : 
Tjs not their thunder that excites our reverence, 
"Fis their mild mercy, and forgiving love. 
'Twill add a brighter lustre to thy laurels. 
When men shall say, and proudly point thee out, 
^ Behcdd the Consul ! — He who sav'd his friend." 

<%, what a tide of joy will overwhelm thee ! 
Who will not envy thee thy glorious feelings? 
M£au Thy &ther scorns his liber^ and life^ 

Nor iinll accq3t of either at the expense 

Of honour, virtue, glory, fiiidi, and Rome. 
At. Think you behcdd the god-likeRegulns 

The prey oi unrelenting savage foes, 

Ingenious only in contriving ill : 

Ei^er to glut their hunger of revenge, 

They'll plot such new, such dire, unheardof tor* 
tures — 

Such dreadfiil, and such complicated vengeance, 

As e'en the Punic annals have not known ; 

And, as they heap fresh torments on his head, 

Tbey^ g^^O' ^ ^^ genius for destruction. 

-^ Ah ! Manlius — now methinks I see my fioher— 
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My fiiithful Fancyi full of bis idea. 
Presents him to me — mangled, gashM, and torn •-— 
Stretch'd on the rack in writhing agony -^ 
The torturing pincers tear his quivering flesh, 
While the dire murderers smile upon his wounds, 
His groans their niusic, and his pangs their sport. 
And if they lend some interval of ease. 
Some dear-bought intermission, meant to make 
The following pang more exquisitely felt, 
Th' insulting executioners exclaim, 
— ^^ Now, Roman I feel the vengeance tboa bast 
scorn'd." 

Man. Repress thy sorrows 

At. Can the friend of Regains 

Advise his daughter not to mourn his fate? 
How cold, alas I is friendship when compared 
To ties of blood — to nature's powerful impulse I 
Yes — she asserts her empire in my soul, 
'Tis Nature pleads — she will — she must be heard ; 
With warm, resistless eloquence she pleads. — 
Ah, thou art soften'd ! — see — the Consul yields — 
The feelings triumph — tenderness prevails—- 
The Roman is subdued — the daughter conquers I 

[Catdiing held of his robe* 

Man. Ah, hold me not I — I must not, cannot sCay^ 
The softness of thy sorrow b contagious ; 
I, too, may feel when I should only reason. 
I dare not hear thee — Regulus and Rome, 
The patriot and the friend — all, all foibid it 

^Breaks from her, and exit. 

At. O feeble grasp I — and is he gone, quite gone? 
Hold, hold tliy empire, Reason, firmly hold it. 
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Or rather quit at once thy fieeUe throDe, 

Smce thou bat serr'st to show me what IVe lort^ 

To heighten all the horrors that await me ; 

To summon up a wild distracted crowd 

Of &tal images, to shake my soul. 

To scare sweet peace^ and banish hope itself 

Farewell ! delusive dreams of joy, fiirewell I 

Come^ fell Despair ! thou pale-ey'd spedwe^ come. 

Far thou shalt be Attijia's inmate now. 

And thou shalt grow, and twine about her heart. 

And she shall be so much enamour'd of thee. 

The pageant Pleasure ne'er shall interpoae 

Her gaudy presence to divide you more. 

[Stands in an attitude cf silent grief. 

Enter Licinius. 

Lie. At length I've found thee — ah, my chammig 
maid! 
How have I souj^t thee out with anxious fbodDCSsI 
Alas ! she hears me not ■ My best Attilia ! 
Ah I grief oppresses every goitle sense. 

Still, still she hears not 'tis licinins qieaksy 

He comes to soothe the anguish of thy spirit^ 
And hush thy tender sorrows into peace. 

At. Who's he that dares assume the voice of love^ 
And comes unbidden to these dreary haunts ? 
Steals on the sacred treasury of woe^ 
And breaks the league Deq>air and I have made ? 

Uc. 'Tis one who comes themessengcSrof heav'% 
To talk of peace, of comfort, and of joy. 

AL IKdst thou notmockmewith the sound oXjoiy? 
Thou little know'st the anguish* of my soul. 
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If thou beliey'st I ever can agaiiiy 

So long the wretched sport of angry Fortune, 

Admit delusive hope to my sad bosom. 

No 1 abjure the flatterer and her train. 

Let those, who ne'er have been like me deceived. 

Embrace the fair fantastic sycophant — 

For I, alas I am Wedded to despair. 

And will not hear the sound of comfort more. 

Uc. Cease, cease, my love, this tender voice of 
woe. 
Though softer than the dying cygnet's plaint : 
She ever chants her most melodious strain 
When death and sorrow harmonise her note. 

At. Yes — I will Ibten now with fond delight ; 
For death and sorrow are my darling themes. 
Well! — what hast thou to say of death aud sorrow? 
Believe me, thou wilt find me apt to listen. 
And, if my tongue be slow to answer thee. 
Instead of words Fll give thee sighs and tears. 

Lie. I come to dry thy tears, not make them flow ; 
The gods once more propitious smile upon us, 
Joy shall again await each happy morn^ 
And ever-new delight shall crown the day ! 
Yes, Regulus shall live. ■■ 

At. Ah me ! what say'st thou T 

Alas ! I'm but a poor, weak, trembling woman -— 
I cannot bear these wild extremes of fate — 
Then mock me not« — I think thou art Licinius, 
The generous lover, and the faithful friend 1 
I think thou wouldst not sport with my afilictions. 

Lie. Mock thy afflictions ? — May eternal Jove, 
And every power at whose dread shrine we worshi] 
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Blast all the hopes my (bnd ideas form. 

If I deceive thee ! R^lus shall live^ 

Shall lire to give thee to Licioins' arms. 

Oh ! we wiU smooth his downward path of life. 

And after a long length of yirtooos years. 

At the last verge of honoorable age, 

When nature's glimmering lamp goes gendy oai. 

Well dose, together close his eyes in peace — 

Together drop the sweetly-painfid tear — 

Then copy oat his virtues in oar lives. 

AL And shaU we be so Uest? is't possible? 
Forgive me, my Lidnias, if I doubt thee. 
Fate never gave such exquisite ddight 
As flattering hope hath imaged to thy souL 
But how? Explain this bounty of the goda. 

Im, Thou know'st what infloence the name of 
Tribune 
Cm% its possessor o'er the people's minds: 
Tlntpofv^r I have exerted, nor in vain; 
AD are prcpar'd to second my dengns: 
Tbe plot is ripe, — thcie's not a man bat swears 
To keep thy god-like fitther here in Roaie ■ 
To saie his fife at haEard of his own. 

Ji. By wliatgridatioa doesinryjopy sacMid! 
I dHM^ that if my fitther head been ssnt^d 
Braaw means, I had been ridb in blai»: 
Bat ifaEit he fitnoi, and fiies prvaacn^d by dbec^ 
Is sadi a prvi^gdBty of fete, 
IcmuBotbear osyjoy widb 8DHMlcsaBMMi r 
Hoi^ !ihodld haie dedht k widb m Kaadcr knd, 
AaJawthtweAapwer'diiatfcpfeaa^^ 
llKf are ik» great, too AMOtfia^ i«v be ital ; 
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*T'is some delightful vbion, which eDdiantSy 
And cheats my senses, weakened by mi^rtane. 
Lie. We'll seek thy fiither, and meanwhile, my 
fiiir, 
Compose thy sweet emotions ere thoa see'st him. 
Pleasure itself is painful in excess ; 
For joys, like sorrows, in extreme, oppress : 
The gods themseWes our pious cares approve^ 
And to reward our virtue crown our love. ' 



ACT V. 

An Apartment in the Ambassador's Palace — Gwnrds 
and other Attendants seen at a distance. 

Ham. W^HERE is this wondrous man, tliis match- 
less hero, 

This arbiter of kingdoms and of kings. 

This delegate of heav'n, this Roman god ? 

I long to show his soaring mind an equal. 

And bring it to the standard of humanity. 

What pride, what glory will it be to fix 

An obligation on his stubborn soul ! 

Oh ! to constrain a foe to be obliged ! 

The very thought exalts me e'en to rapture. 

Enter Regulus and Guards. 

Ham. Well, Regulus I — At last — 

Reg. I know it all ^ 



I know the motiTe of thy jost €Dtaphaat — > 
Be not ftlarm'd at this licendous uproar 
Of the mad populace. I will deport — 
Fear not — I will not Kay in Rome alife» 

Hanu What doatdion mean by oproer and alarms? 
Hamilcar doea not ^me to Tent complaints; 
He ratb^ comes to prove that Afric, too, 
Prodneea heroes, and that Tiber's banks 
May find a rival on the Pvnk coast. 

S^^ Be k so. — 'Tis not a time for vain deiaate : 
Collect thy people. — Let us strait depart. 

Ham* Jjead me thy hearings first. 

B^. O padencey paricimf I 

Ham, Is it esteemed a ^ory to be giatefiil ? 

B^» The time has been when 'twas a dntjr oolyy 
But 'tis a doty now so little practised. 
That to pedbrm it is become a {^ory. 

Ham, If to fidfil it should expose to danger? 

Bgg, It rises then to an fflnstnoas virtoe. 

Hawu Then grant this m^t to an Afiriraa, 
Give me a patient hearing ■■ ■ ■ ■ Thy great sob. 
As ddicate in honour as in love. 
Hath nobly given my Barce to my arms; 
And yet I know he doats npon the maid. 
I come toemolate the generoas deed; 
He g»^ me bade my love^ and in retom 
I win re^ore his father. 

Beg. Ah! what say'st dioo ? 

Wik tfaoQ preserve me dien ? 

Ham. IwiQ. 

Beg. But how? 
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Ham. By leaving thee at liberty to^. 

Beg. Ah! 

Ham. I will dismiss my guards on some pretence. 
Meanwhile do thou escape, and lie concealed : 
I will affect a rage I shall not feel. 
Unmoor my ships, and sail for Africa. 

Reg. Abhorr'd barbarian 1 

Ham. Well, what dost thou say? 

Art thou not much surprised ? 

Meg. I am, indeed. 

Ham. Thou could'st not then have hop'd it? 

Beg. No I I could not 

Ham. And yet I'm not a Roman. 

Beg. {smiling contemptuously.) I perceiye it 

Ham. You may retire {aloud to, the guards). 

Beg. No ! — Stay, I charge yon stay. 

Ham. And wherefore stay? 

Beg. I thank thee for thy ofier, 

But I shall go with thee. 

Ham. 'Tis well, proud man I 

Thou dost despise me, then ? 

Beg. No — but I pity thee. 

Ham. Why pity me ? 

Beg. Because thy poor dark soul 

Hath never felt the piercing ray of virtue. 
ICnow, African I the scheme thou dost propose 
Would injure me, thy country, and thyself. 

Ham. Thou dost mistake. 

Beg. Who was it gave thee power 

To rule the destiny of Regulus ? 
Am I a slave to Carthage, or to thee ? 
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Ham, What does it signify from wham^ prood 
Roman ! 
Thou dost receive this benefit? 

B^. A benefit? 

savage ignorance ! is it a benefit 
To lie, elope, deceive, and be a villain ? 

Ham. What! not when life itself, when all's at 
stake? 
Know'st thou my countrymen prepare thee tortures 
That shock imagination but to think of? 
Thou wilt be mangled, butcher'd, rack'd, impal'd. 
Does not thy nature shrink ? 

Heg. {smiling at his threats.) Hamilcar \ no. 
Dost thou not know the Roman genius better ? 
We live on honour — *tis our food, our life. 
The motive, and the measure of our deeds ! 
We look on death as on a common object ; 
The tongue nor &ulters, nor the cheek turns pale^ 
Nor the calm eye is mov'd at sight of him : 
We court, and we embrace him undismayed; 
We smile at tortures if they lead to glory. 
And only cowardice and guilt appal us. 

Ham. Fine sophistry ! the valour of the tongue^ 
The heart disclaims it; leave this pomp of words, 
And cease dissembling with a friend like me. 

1 know that life is dear to all who live. 

That death b dreadful, — yes, and must be feared. 
E'en by the frozen apathists of Rome. 

jB^. Did I fear death when on Bagrada's banks 
I fitc^d and slew the formidable serpent 
That made your boldest Africans recoil. 
And shrink with horror, though the monster liv'4 

VOL. II. B B 
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A native inmate of their own parch'd deserts? 
Did I fear death before the gates of Adis ? — 
Ask Bostar, or let Asdrubal confess. 

Ham. Or shall I rather of Xantippus ask, 
Who dar'd to undeceive deluded Rome, 
And prove this vaunter not invincible? 
'Tis even said, in Africa I mean. 
He made a prisoner of this demigod. — - 
Did we not triumph then ? 

Reg. Vain boaster I na 

No Carthaginian conquered Kegulus ; 
Xantippus was a Greek — a brave one too : 
Yet what distinction did your Afric make 
Between the man who serv'd her, and her foe : 
I was the object of her open hate ; 
He, of her secret, dark malignity. 
He durst not trust the nation he had sav'd ; 
He knew, and therefore fear'd you. — Yes, he knew 
Where once you were oblig'd you ne'er forgave. 
Could you forgive at all, you'd rather pardon 
The man who hated, than the man who serv'd you. 
Xantippus found his ruin ere it reach'd him. 
Lurking behind your honours and rewards ; 
Found it in your feign'd courtesies and fawnings. 
When vice intends to strike a master stroke. 
Its veil is smiles, its language protestations. 
The Spartan's merit threaten'd, but his service 
Compell'd his ruin. — Both you could not pardon. 

Ham, Come, come, I know full well 

Reg. Barbarian I pctce* 

I've heard too much. — Go, call thy followers : 
Prepare thy ships, and learn to do thy duty. 
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Too much the fond aflfecdons of thy soul; 
It is enoagli ; thy grief woold now otEend 
Thy Other's hoooor; do not let thy tears 
Conspire with Rome to rob me of my triumph* 
jtt. Alas ! it womids my soul. 

^^' I know it does. 

I know 'twill grieve thy gentle heart to lose me ; 
But think, thoa mak'st the sacrifice to Rome, 
And all is well again* 

^- Alas ! my fiuher. 

In aagfat beside 

Beg. What wonldst thou do, my child? 

Canst thoo direct the destiny of Rome, 
And bcddly plead amid the assembled senate ? 
Canst thou, forgetting all thy sex's softness. 
Fiercely engage in hardy deeds of arms ? 
Canst thou encounter labour, toil and fiunine, 
Fatigue and hardships, watchings, cold and heat ? 
Canst thou attempt to serve thy country thus ? 
Thou canst not : — but thou may'st sustain my loss 
Without these agonising pains of grie^ 
And set a bright example of submission. 
Worthy a Roman's daughter. 

^. Yet sudi fortitude ^ 

Reg, Is a most painfiil virtue ; — but Attilia 
Is Regulus's daughter, and must have it. 

jit. I will entreat the gods to give it me. 
Ah ! thou art otEsodcd ! I have lost thy love. 

Beg. Is this concern a mark that thou hast lost it? 
I cannot, cannot spurn my weq>ing diild. 
Receive this proof <^ my paternal fondness ; — 
Thou Wst Licinins — he too loves my daughter* 

BBS 
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I give thee to his wishes ; I do more — 
I give thee to bb virtues. ^ Yes, Attilia, , 
The noble j'outh deserves this dearest pled 
Thy Other's friendship ever can bestow. 

v^. My lord I my father ! wilt thou, I 

leave me ? 

The tender father will not quit his child t'-J 

JReg, I am, I am thy father I as a pre 
I leave thee my example how to suffer. 
My child I I have a heart within this b 
That heart has passions — see in what « 
FasBion — which is thy tyrant — is my s 

^. Ah I stay my father. Ah ! — ■ 

S^- Farewd 

At, Yes, Rc^luB I I feel thy spirit btf 
Thy mighty spirit struggling in ti-iis 
And it shall conquer all these cowiird fccU 
It shall subdue the woman in my hou\ ; 
A Roman virgin should be somediing n 
Should dare above her sex's narrow limitffl 
And I will dare — and mis'ry shall usn\$t t 
My father I I will be indeed thy liuiif^htern 
The hero shall no more disdain hi» child; 
Attilia shall not be the only branch 
That yields dishonour to the parent Ircc. 

Enter Barce. 

Barce. Attilia I is it true that Rcgulus, 
In spite of senate, people, augurs, friends. 
And children, will depart? 

At. Yes, it is tnie. 
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Barce. Oh ! what romantic madnms ! 

At. Yoa fixget — - 

Baroe! the deeds <^ heroes <daim respecL 

Barce. Dost thou approve a TUtne which most lead 
To diains, to tortures, and to cotain death ? 

jIL Barce ! those chains, those tortures, and that 
death. 
Will be his trinm{rfi. 

Barce. Thoa art pleas'd, Attilia : 

By heav'n dioa dost exalt in his destruction ! 

AL, Ah ! pitying powers. {Wetpu 

Barce. I do not comprehend thee. 

AL No, Baroe, I behere it. — Why, how shooldst. 
thoa? 
KI mistake not, thoa wast bom in Carthage;, 
In a barbarian land, where never child 
Was taught to triumph in a &ther^s chains. 

Barce. Yet thou dost weep — thy tears at least are 
hcMiest, 
For diey refuse to share thy tongue's deceit; 
They q>eak the genuine language dl affliction. 
And tell the sorrows that oppress thy souL 

At. Grie^ that dissolves in tears, rdieves the heart. 
When congregated vapours melt in rain. 
The sky is calm'd, and all*s serene again. {JErit. 

Barce. Why, what a strange, fimtasdc land is this ! 
Thb love iX glory's the disease cf Rome ; 
It makes her mad, it is a wild delirium. 
An universal and contagious frenzy ; 
It preys on all, it qnres nor sex nor age: 
The Consul envies Begulus his diains — 
He, not less mad, contemns his life and freedom — 

B B 4 
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The daughtei^ glories in the father's ruin — 

And Publius, more distracted than the rest, 

Resigns the object that his soul adores, 

^or this vain phantom, for this empty glory. 

This may be virtue { but I thank the gods. 

The soul of Barce's not a Roman soul. [JSriV. 

Scene within sight of the Tiber — Ships ready far the 
embarkation ofRegulus and the Ambassador — Tn- 
bune and People stopping up the passage — Consul 
and Lictors endeavouring to dear it. 

Manlius and LiciKius advance. 

Lie. Rome will not suffer Regulus to go. 

Man. I thought the Consul and the Senators 
Had been a part of Rome. 

Lie. I grant they are — 

But still the people are the greatei* part. 

Man. The greater, not the wiser. 

Lie. The less ^rueL — — 

Full of esteem and gratitude to Regulus, 
We would preserve his life. 

Man. And we his honour. 

Lie. His honour ! ■ 

Man. Yes. Time presses. Words are vain. 
Make way there — clear the passage. 

Lie. On your lives. 

Stir not a man. 

Man. I do command you, go. 

Lie, And I forbid it. 

Man. Clear the way, my friends. 

How dares Licinius thus oppose the Consul ? 
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ZrV. How dar^st thou, ManliuSi thus expose the 
Tribune ? 

Man. ril show thee what I dare, imprudent boy I— 
Lictors, force through the passage* 

Uc. Romans, guard it. 

Man. Gods ! is my power resisted then with arms? 
Thou dost affront the Majesty of Rome. 

Uc. The Majesty of Rome is in the people ; 
Thou dost insult it by opposing them. 

People. Let noble R^ulus remain in Rome. 

Man. My friends, let me explain thb treacherous 
scheme. 

People. We will not hear thee Regulus shall 

stay. 

Man. 'N^^hat ! none obey me ? 

People. R^^lus shall stay. 

Man. Romans, attend. — ^ 

People. Let R^ulus remain. 

Enter Regulus, foUcmed hy Publius, Attilia^ 

Hamilcar, Barge, 8fc. 

Beg. Let Regulus remain ! What do I hear ? 
Is't possible the wish should come from you ? 
Can Romans give, or Regulus accept, 
A life of infamy ? Is't possible ? 
Where is the ancient virtue of my country ? 
Rise, rise, ye mighty spirits of old Rome ! 
I do invoke you from your silent tombs ; 
Fabricius, Cocles, and Camillus, rise. 
And show your sons what their great fathers were. 
My countrymen, what crime have I committed ? 
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Alas I how has the wretched Regulus 
Deserv'd your hatred ? 

Lie. Hatred ? ah I my fnend. 

It is our love would break these cruel chains. 

Reg. If you deprive me of my chains, I'm nothing; 
They are my honours, riches, titles, — all I 
They'll shame my enemies, and grace my country; 
They'll waft her glory to remotest climes. 
Beyond her provinces and conquer'd realms. 
Where yet her conq'ring eagles never flew ; 
Nor shall she blush hereafter if she find 
Recorded with her faithful citizens 
The name of Regulus, the captive Regulus. 
My countrymen ! what, think you, kept in awe 
The Volsci, Sabines, ^qui, and Hemici ? 
The arms of Rome alone ? no, 'twas her virtue ; 
That sole surviving good, which brave men keep 
Though fate and warring worlds combine against 

them : 
This still is mine — and I'll preserve it, Romans ! 
The wealth of Plutus shall not bribe it from me ! 
If you, alas ! require this sacrifice, 
Carthage herself was less my foe than Rome ; 
She took my freedom — she could take no more ; 
But Rome, to crown her work, would take my 

honour. 
My friends ! if you deprive me of my chains, 
I am no more than any other slave : 
Yes, Regulus becomes a common captive, 
A wretched, lying, peijur'd fugitive ! 
But if, to grace my bonds, you leave my honour, 
I shall be still a Roman, though a slave. 
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Lie. What fiuth should be observed with savages ? 
What promise should be kept which bonds extort? 

Reg. Unworthy subterfuge ! ah ! let us leave 
To the wild Arab and the fiuthless Moor 
These wretched maxims of deceit and fraud : 
Examples ne'er can justify the coward: 
The brave man never seeks a vindication. 
Save from his own just bosom and the gods ; 
From principle, not precedent, he acts : 
As that arraigns him, or as that acquits. 
He stands or &lls ; condemn'd or justified* 

Lie, Rome is no more if Regulus departs. 

Reg. Let Rome remember Regulus must die ! 
Nor would the moment of my death be distant, 
If nature's work had been reserved for nature : 
What Carthage means to do, she would have done 
As speedily, perhaps, at least as surely. 
My wearied life has almost reach'd its goal ; 
The once-warm current stagnates in these veins, 

Or through its icy channels slowly creeps 

View the weak arm ; mark the pale furrow'd cheek. 
The slacken'd sinew, and the dim sunk eye. 
And tell me then I must not think of dying I 
How can I serve you else ? My feeble limbs 
Would totter now beneath the armour's weight. 
The burden of that body it once shielded. 
You see, my friends, you see, my countrymen^ 
I can no longer show myself a Roman, 

Except by dying like one. Gh-acious Heaven 

Points out a way to crown my days with glory ; 
Oh, do not frustrate, then, the will of Jove^ 
And close a life of virtue with disgrace ! 
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Come, come, I know my noble Romans better ; 
I see your souls, I read repentance in them ; 
You all applaud me — nay, you wish my chains: 
'Twas nothing but excess of love misled you. 
And as you're Romans you will conquer that. 
Yes ! — I perceive your weakness is subdu'd ^ 
Seize, seize the moment of returning virtue ; 
Throw to the ground, my sons« those hostile arms; 
Retard no longer Regulus's triumph ; 
I do request it of you, as a friend, 
I call you to your duty, as a patriot. 
And — were I still your gen'ral, I'd command yoa« 
Lie. Lay down your arms — let Regulus depart. 

[7b the People J who clear the way^ and quit their arms. 

Reg. Gods ! gods I I thank you — you indeed are 

righteous. 

Piib, See every man disarmed. Oh, Rome ! ob^ 
father ! 

At. Hold, hold my heart Alas ! they all obey. 

Jteg. The way is clear. Hamilcar, I attend thee. 

Ham. Why, I begin to envy this old man ! lAside. 

Man. Not the proud victor on the day of triumph, 
Warm from the slaughter of dispeopled realms. 
Though conquer'd princes grace his chariot wheels. 
Though tributary monarchs wait his nod, 
And vanquished nations bend the knee before him. 
E'er shone with half the lustre that surrounds 
This voluntary sacrifice for Rome ! 
Who loves his country will obey her laws ; 
Who most obeys them is the truest patriot. 

Reg. Be our last parting worthy of ourselves. 
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Farewell ! my friends. — I bless the gods who rule us. 

Since I must leave you, that I leave you Romans. 

Preserve the glorious name untainted still, 

And you shall be the rulers of the globe, 

The arbiters of earth. The farthest east, 

Beyond where Ganges rolls his rapid flood. 

Shall proudly emulate the Roman name. 

(Kneels.) Ye gods, the guardians of this glorious 

people. 
Who watch with jealous eye Eneas' race. 
This land of heroes I commit to you ! 
This ground, these walls, this people be your care ! 
Ob ! bless them, bless them with a liberal hand ! 
Let fortitude and valour, truth and justice. 
For ever flourish and increase among them ! 
And if some baneful planet threat the Capitol 
With its malignant influence, oh, avert it ! — 
Be Regulus the victim of your wrath. — 
On this white head be all your vengeance pour'd. 
But spare, oh, spare, and bless immortal Rome ! 
Ah ! tears ? my Romans weep ? Farewell 1 fiurewell ! 

Attili A struggles to get to Regulus — is preoented — 
she faints — he fixes his eye steadily on herjbr some 
timey and then departs to the ships, 

Man. {looking after him.) Farewell ! farewell ! thoa 
glory of mankind I 
Protector, &ther, saviour of thy country ! 
Through R^ulus the Roman name shall live, 
Shall triumph over time, and mock oblivion. 
Farewell ! ihou pride of this immortal coast ! 
'Tb Rome alone a Regulus can boast. 
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\t H AT son of physic, bat his art extends. 

As well as hand, when call'd on by his friends ? 

What landlord is so weak to make joa fast. 

When guests like joa bespeak a good repast ? 

Bat weaker still were he whom fate has plac'd 

To soothe yoar cares, and gratify jour taste» 

Should he neglect to bring before jour ejes 

Those daintj dramas which from genius rise ; 

Whether jour luxurj be to smile or weep. 

His and jour profits just proportion keep. 

To-night he brought, nor fears a due reward, 

A Roman Patriot bj a Female Bard. 

Britons who feel his flame, his worth will rate. 

No common spirit his, no common £ite. 

Ikflbxiblb and Captive must be great. 

^ How! cries a sucking fop, thus lounging, straddling 

(Whose head shows want of ballast bj its nodding), 

<' A woman write ? Learn, Madam, of jour betters^ 

** And read a noble Lord's Post-hii-mous Letters. 

^ There jou will learn the sex maj merit praise 

^ B J making puddings — not b j making plajs : 

^ Thej can make tea and mischief, dance and sing ; 

^ Their heads, though full of feathers, can't take wing. 

I thought the J could. Sir ; now and then bj chance. 

Maids flj to Scotland, and some wi^es to France. 
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He still went nodding on — ** Do all she can, 

« Woman's a trifle — play-thing — like her fan.** 

Right, Sir, and 'iriien a wife the rattle of a man. 

And shall such things as these become the test 

Of female worth? the fairest and the best 

Of all heaven's creatures? for so Milton sung us. 

And, with such champions, who shall dare to wrong us ? 

Come forth, proud man, in all your pow'rs array'd ; 

Shine out in all your splendour — Who's afraid ? 

Who on Frenqh wit has made a glorious war. 

Defended Shakspeare, and subdu'd Voltaire? — 

Woman ! * -^ Who, rich in knowledge, knows no pride. 

Can boast ten tongues, and yet not satisfied ? 

Woman ! f — Who lately sung the sweetest lay ? 

A woman ! woman ! woman ! -\, still I say. 

Well, then, who dares deny our power and might ? 

Will any married man dispute our right? 

Speak boldly. Sirs, — your wives are not in sight. 

What ! are you silent ? then you are content ; 

Silence, the proverb tells us, gives consent. 

Critics, will you allow our honest claim ? 

Are you dumb, too ? This night has fix*d our fame. 

* Mrs. Montague, Author of an Essay on the Writingi of Shaks- 
peare. 

t Mrs. Carter, well known for her skill in ancient and modem lan- 
guages. 

^ Miss Aikin, whoie Poemi were just published.. 
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